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PREFACE. 


HIS  book  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  my  ‘  Notes  on  Gurkhas,’ 


written  in  1890,  and  of  my  ‘Notes  on  Nepal,’  published 


in  1895. 


In  compiling  this  book  I  have  borrowed  most  freely  from 
every  authority  I  have  knowledge  of,  who  has  written  on  Nepal 
or  its  inhabitants. 

As,  probably,  nearly  one-half  of  this  book  consists  of  extracts 
from  various  authors  strung  together,  often  with  alterations  and 
additions  of  my  own,  I  have  been  unable  to  put  between  inverted 
commas  every  borrowed  paragraph  ;  but,  where  feasible,  I  have 
generally  done  so,  and  have  quoted  the  name  of  the  author 
from  whose  book  the  extract  has  been  taken. 

The  ancient  history  of  Nepal  is  mostly  taken  from  Wright, 
Bendall,  and  Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  Das. 

Prom  Oldfield,  Brian  Hodgson,  Wright,  and  Hamilton  I 
have  borrowed  most  heavily. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  (and  then  only  of  a  portion)  of  the  Limbu  Vancavali. 

I  give  a  translation  of  the  same  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  throws 
some  interesting  light  on  Eastern  Nepal  generally  and  on  the 
Limbus  especially. 

The  classification  of  the  various  races  of  Nepal  is  almost 
entirely  my  own. 

The  Magars,  Gurungs,  and  Thakurs  are,  I  believe,  fairly 
complete  and  correct. 

The  lists  of  Khas,  Limbus,  Eais,  Sun  wars,  and  Murmis  are 
undoubtedly  incomplete,  and  perhaps  in  parts  incorrect ;  but  to 
give  a  full  and  true  list  of  their  tribes  and  subdivisions,  can  only 
be  done  after  years  of  incessantly  putting  down  on  paper,  each 
fresh  tribe  and  each  fresh  clan  of  the  same,  at  such  time  as  a 
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PREFACE, 


member  of  it  presents  himself  for  enlistment,  and  then  by  check¬ 
ing  its  accuracy  over  and  over  again. 

My  classification  of  Gurkhas,  viz.^  Magars,  Gurungs, 
Thakurs,  and  Khas,  will  be  found  almost  identically  the  same 
as  Chapter  IV  of  the  Blue  Book  on  Nepal,  of  which  chapter 
I  am  the  author. 

The  map  attached  to  this  book  was  obtained  through 
Lieutenant- Colonel  W.  Eavenshaw,  Eesidcnt  in  Nepfd,  who 
induced  the  Nepalese  Durbar  to  very  kindly  mark  off  thereon  the 
various  divisions  of  the  eountry. 

Por  easy  reference,  I  have  divided  Nepal  into  five  main 
divisions,  viz. :  Tlie  Terai— Eastern  Nepal — Nepal  Valley— Central 
Nepal — Western  Nepal. 

The  further  subdivisions  of  the  above  are  taken  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  U.  Wylie’s  List  of  Zillas  and  Tehsils,  etc,, 
dated  1895—1898,  and  from  corrections  thereto  sent  to  me  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Eavensbaw. 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED  IN 
THE  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  WORK. 


-  » 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick’s  Mission  to  NepS.li  1793. 

Doctor  F.  Hamilton’s  Account  of  Nepal,  1819. 

Captain  T.  Smith’s  Five  Years  Residence  in  Nepal,  from  1841  to  1845. 

Captain  0.  Ca^euagh’s  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  1851. 

Brian  Hodgson’s  Essays  on  the  Language,  etc.,  of  Nepal,  1874. 

Doctor  Oldfield’s  Sketches  of  NepSl,  1880. 

Quarter master-General’s  No.  18  of  1883. 

Confidential  Report,  1884. 

Lieuteuaut-Generul  R.  Sale  Hill’s  Notes,  with  Addenda  of  1874,  by  General  Sir  C. 
Reid,  K.C.B. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  Molloy’s  Memorandum,  dated  Abbottabad,  1885. 

Doctor  Wright’s  History  of  Nepal,  1887. 

Bendall’s  Catalogue,  Buddiiist  and  Sanskrit  Manuscripts,  1883. 

Bandall’s  Journey  in  Nepal,  1886. 

Pandit  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  Das’s  Inscription  of  Nepal,  1885. 

H.  H.  Risley’s  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  1891. 

Sarat  Chandra  Dass’s  Journey  to  LhSssa. 

Doctor  Rudolph  Hoernle’s  Inscribed  Seal  of  Gupta,  1889. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wylie’s  List  of  Zillas. 

Also  vernacular  papers  from  Nepill. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  RACES  OF  NEPAL. 


The  word  ‘Nepal’*  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ‘Ne,*^  the  name  of 
a  certain  ascetic,  and  ‘  pala,  ’  cherished,  and  therefore  means  ‘  cherished  by  Ne. 

Nepal,  in  a  strict  sense,  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  country  only  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Katmandu,  the  capital  j  but  at  present  it  is  usually  given 
to  the  whole  territory  of  the  Gurkha  King. 

To  the  present  day  even  Gurkhas  when  talking  of  ‘  Nepal  ’  are  generally, 

if  not  always,  referring  to  Katmandu. 

In  this  book  ‘  Nepal’  will  refer  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  Gurkha  King, 
Nepal  is  a  narrow  tract  of  country  extending  for  about  520  miles  along  the 

southern  slopes  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Himalaya^ 
General  description.  the  80th  and  88th  degree  of  East  Longitude- 

Its  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  140  miles,  and  averages  between  90  and 
100  miles. 

Its  general  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  the  most  southern  and  eastern 
corner  at  the  Michi  river  reaches  as  low  as  the  26th,  whilst  its  most  northern 
and  western  angle  extends  up  to  the  30th  degree  of  North  Latitude. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet ;  on  the  east  by  Sikkim  and  the 
river  Michi;  on  the  south  by  Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces;  and  on  the 
west  by  Kumaon  and  the  river  Kali  (Sarda) . 

Previous  to  1815  the  kingdom  of  Nepal  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
included  Kumaon  and  the  hill  country  up  to  the  river  Sutlej.  This  territory 

was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Segowli. 

The  country  consists  of  four  distinct  zones  running 

Cliaracter  of  country. 

east  and  west :  — 

(1)  Tie  Terai.—k  belt  of  grass  or  sal  jungle,  varying  in  breadth  from 
1  0  to  30  miles,  and  skirting  the  British  frontier  from  the  Sarda  to  the  Michi. 


•It  is  said  that  Ne  Muni  performed  his  devotions  at  the  junction  of  the  Bagmati  and 
Kesavati  and  by  the  blessing  of  Swayambhu  and  Baira  Jogini ,  he  instructed  the  people  m  the 
treeTath  of  religion.  H e  also  ruled  over  the  country.  Kesavati  is  the  same  r,vei  as  Vishnuma. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


As  already  explained,  Nepal  is  divided  into  five  divisions,  viz. — 

1.  The  Western.  3.  The  Eastern. 

2.  The  Central.  4.  The  Nepal  Valley. 

5.  The  Terai. 


The  Western  Division  is  inhabited  by  Doti  and  other  non-Gurkha  tribes, 

^  .  ^-^d  until  the  close  of  the  last  entury  was  divided 

\Aestern  Division,  .  .... 

into  22  separate  principalities  which  were  col¬ 
lectively  called  the  Baisi  Raj  and  were  all  tributary  to  the  Raja  of 
f  Yumila^ — Jumla. 


Baisi  is  derived  from  Bais  (twenty-two).  The  names 
palities  were  — 


Jumla. 

Roalpa. 

Sallyan. 

Jagwikot. 

Mallijanta. 

Bamphi. 

Chain. 

Balhang. 

Mellianta. 

Acham. 

Daclekh. 

Jeharl. 

Eugham. 

Darlmeka. 

KalSgaon. 

Musikot. 

Doti. 

Gorlakot. 

of  these  princi- 


Gutam. 

Gajnr, 

Jajarkot. 

Bilaspur. 


The  Central  Division  has  been  called  from  time  immemorial  by  the 

Central  Division  Nepalese,  the  Sapt  Gandaki,  or  ^country  of  the 

seven  Gandaks  ’  and  lies  among  the  seven  main 
streams,  which  uniting  form  the  Gandak  river  *  by  these  the  whole  hill  country 
between  Dhaolagiri  and  Gosainthan  is  drained. 

These  seven  rivers,  known  collectively  as  Sapt  Gandaki,  are,  taking  them 
successively  from  west  to  east, — 

(1)  The  Barijai;  (2)  the  Narayani;  (3)  the  Sweti  Gandaki;  (4) 
the  Marsiangdi ;  (5)  the  Daramdi ;  (6)  the  Gandi ;  and  (7)  the 
Tirsuli. 

For  present  division  of  Central  Nepal  see  Appendix  B. 

The  Central  Division  is  the  home  of  the  Magars  and  Gurungs,  and  it  is 
practically  from  this  portion  of  Nepal  that  most  of  the  recruits  for  the  British 
service  are  enlisted. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Central  Division  included  in  its 
limits,  besides  the  Kingdom  of  Gurkha  proper,  24  other  independent  prin¬ 
cipalities,  collectively  called  the  Chaobisia  Raj,  or  ‘  country  of  the  24  kings.-’ 
These  principalities  were  called — 

Musikot. 

Argha. 

Pyung. 

Latahung. 
Kaikho. 

Piutkan. 


Lamzung. 

Rising. 

Butwal. 

Tanhung. 

Ghiring. 

Gulmi. 

Galkot. 

Do  oral!. 

Nuwakot. 

Maliham. 

Pfilpa, 

K  ashi. 

Sathung. 

Pokhra. 

Isma. 

Garhiia, 

Bhirkot. 

Dharkot, 

(Geography. 
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Previous  to  the  conquest  of  the  western  hills  by  the  Gurkhas,*  Jumla  was 
the  chief  of  the  46  principalities  into  which  the  country  between  the  Kali  and 
the  province  of  Gurkha  proper  was  divided,  and  all  of  which  were  nominally 
tributary  to  the  Raja  of  Jumla. 

These  46  principalities,  22  of  the  Western  and  24  of  the  Central  Division, 
were  all  conquered  and  annexed  to  Nepal  by  Bahadur  kSah  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Raja  of  Jumla  was  confined  in  Katmandu,  and  the  allegiance  of  all 
tributary  chieftains,  all  of  whom  were  Rajputs,  was  secured  by  hostages  at  the 
capital,  or  by  marriages  between  them  and  the  royal  family  of  the  Gurkhas. 

The  descendants  of  the  different  Rajas  of  both  Chaobisia  and  Baisi  are 
still  recognised  as  of  royal  blood. 

The  Central  Division  was  divided  by  the  Gurkhas  into  five  provinces  called 
(1)  Malibam  north-west;  (2)  Kashi  south-west ;  (3)  Palpa  south;  (4)  Gurkhfi 
east;  (5)  Pokura  north. 

The  eastern  of  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  K-nal  includes  the 

„  ^  .  whole  of  the  region  watered  by  the  mc’mtain  trR'i- 

Eastern  Division.  ^  ^ 

taries  of  the  Kosi  river.  In  consequence  oi  i+j  oon- 
taining  within  its  limits,  and  having  the  whole  of  its  waters  drained  off  b)  th« 
seven  branches  of  the  Kosi  river,  it  is  called  the  Sapt  Sosi  Kosiki. 

The  seven  Kosi  rivers  are  the  following,  taking  them  successively  from 
west  to  east:  (1)  Milamchi;  (2)  Sun  Kosi;  (3)  Tamba  Kosi;  (4)  Likkhu ;  (5) 
Dudh  Kosi ;  (6)  Arun ;  (7)  Tambar. 

These  streams  all  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snows,  and  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  ;  but  as  they  approach  the  lower  range,  they  suddenly 
converge  towards  a  common  point  of  confluence  at  Varsha  Kshattra  or  Bar& 
Chatria,  from  which  place  these  united  waters  roll  in  one  large  river  which  is 
called  the  Kosi,  and  eventually  falls  into  the  Ganges,  a  little  below  Bhagulpur. 

The  Arun  river  is  by  far  the  biggest  of  the  seven  rivers. 

The  hill  country,  constituting  the  basin  of  the  Kosi  river,  is  divided  into  two 
provinces  or  districts  by  the  Arun  river.  The  district  lying  on  the  right  bank 


*  The  Tirfuli  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Nepal  by  Prithwi  Narayau  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Gurkliali  ami  ^ewar  I’rinces,  th^  western  limit  of  Gurkha  being  markeu  by  the  Marsiangdi. 

Kirkpatrick,  writing  in  179o,  says  : — 

“The  tract  coniains,  besides  a  pretty  numerous  peasantry,  several  Rajput  families  and  some 
Newars,  but  the  tiibes  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  occupied  are  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Chattri  orders,  and 
as  these  last  constituted  the  principal  strength  of  Prithwi  Narayan’s  Government,  and  continue  to 
form  the  main  support  of  the  present  one,  they  rank  very  high  among  its  subjects,  no  description  of 
whom  possess  such  considerable  credit  and  authority  as  their  leaders  enjoy. 

“  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  Kbas  and  Magar  tribes  of  the  Chattri  class,  i.e.,  such 
Magar  tribes  as  were  converted  by  the  Brahmans  and  invested  with  the  sacred  thread. 

“  Amongst  these  classes  [with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals  deriving  their  descent  from 
the  same  stock  (i.  e.,  'lhakurs),  as  ihe  reigning  Piince,  and  who  are  consequently  Rajputs]  are  to  be 
found  by  far  the  greatest  j-art  Of  those  who  conduct  the  affaits  of  this  State*  ” 
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The  Terai. 


of  the  Arun  (on  the  west)  and  extending  between  it  and  the  Dudh  Kosi,  is 
the  country  of  the  Kirantis  (Eais),  a  hill  tribe  of  low-caste  Hindus^  who  once 
possessed  considerable  power  and  territory,  but  were  speedily  reduced  to  submis¬ 
sion  by  Prithwi  Narayan  after  his  conquest  of  Nepal. 

The  district  lying  on  the  left  (or  eastern)  bank  of  the  Arun,  and  extending 
from  it  to  Sikkim,  is  Limbuana,  or  the  country  of  the  Limbus,  another  tribe 
of  low-caste  Hindus.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sikkim,  but  was  conquered  and 
permanently  annexed  to  Nepal  by  Prithwi  Narayan. 

Previous  to  the  Gurkha  conquest  of  the  Valley  of  Nepal,  the  territories  of 
the  Newar  Kings  of  Bhatgaon  extended  eastward  to  the  Dudh  Kosi  river, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the  Newars  and  the 
country  of  the  Kirantis. 

The  Terai  consists  of  that  portion  of  low  land  which  intervenes  between  the 
outermost  hills  of  Nepal  and  the  British  frontier. 
It  is  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  forest  and  grass  Jungle 
with  here  and  there  patches  of  cultivation  and  stretches  of  swamp.  This 
Terai  extends  from  the  Sarda  river  on  the  west  to  the  Michi  river  on  the 
east.  Its  greatest  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  30  miles. 

The  Valley  of  Nepal  proper  is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
vary  in  altitude  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an 
average  length  of  1 5  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  13  miles.  The  area 
is  about  250  square  miles.  The  British  Residency  is  4,700  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Nepal  Valley  is  densely  populated  and  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly 
300,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  Newars  and  Murmis.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water  by  numberless  streams,  which  all  converge  and  Join  the  Bagmati 

river. 

Katmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  is  an  immense  city,  and  here  live  in 
different  palaces  the  King,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  great  officials.  The 
word  Katmandu  is  derived  from  kai  Vood,^  mandir  ^palace.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  any  accuracy  the  area  of  Nepal, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  54,000  square 
miles. 

The  population  is  estimated  by  the  Nepalese  at  from  5,200,000  to  5,600,000 
and  by  most  writers  at  about  4,000,000.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  tc  form  any  correct  estimate,  but  it  is  probably 

about  4,000,000. 

The  revenue  of  N  epal  is  stated  to  be  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  is  pro* 
Bevenue.  bably  nearer  one  hundred  lakhs. 


Nepal  Valley. 


Population. 
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The  grains  produced  in  the  lowlands  of  Nepal  are  Indian-corn;  rice^  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  pulses  of  various  kinds,  and  an  enor- 

Crops  and  minerals. 

mous  amount  of  red  pepper. 

Of  fniits,  the  chief  are  the  pine-apple,  orange,  guava,  plantain,  and 
pomegranate.  Of  vegetables,  the  principal  are  garlic,  cabbages,  peas,  turnips, 
ginger,  and  sugarcane. 

In  the  mountain  regions  the  peach,  apricot,  walnut,  raspberry,  and  wild 
strawberry  are  found.  These  parts  also  are  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  and  it  is  said  that  gold  mines  also  exist.  There  are  coal-mines  not  fal* 
from  Botwal,  and  also  close  to  Tribeni. 

An  enormous  amount  of  sal  wood  is  annually  cut  in  the  Terai,  and  this 
forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  income  to  the  Nepal  Government. 

The  Tibetans  bring  down,  for  sale  in  Nepal,  blankets  of  various  kinds, 

^  and  other  woollen  manufactures  :  also  ponies,  Watch- 

Trade. 

dogs — large,  hairy  beasts,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
Newfoundland  dog — goats,  sheep,  agate,  turquoise,  yaktails,  gold-dust,  gold 
and  silver  ore,  and  quantities  of  rock-salt. 

The  salt  is  packed  in  bags,  forming  loads  of  about  151bs  each,  which  are 
brought  across  the  snows  fastened  to  the  backs  of  sheep. 

All  mines  in  Nepal  are  worked  by  the  Agrai  tribe,  who  must  find  it  a  paying 
business,  as  a  proverb  exists  in  Nepal  which  says  Kdripufo  Bdniput’*  (a 
miner’s  son  and  a  prince’s  son). 


Aborigines. 


EACES  OF  NEPAL. 

The  aboriginal  stock  of  Nepal  is  most  undoubtedly  Mongolian.  This 
fact  is  inscribed  in  very  plain  characters,  in  their  faces,  forms,  and  languages. 

Amongst  the  aborigines  of  Nepal  must  be  counted  the  Magars,  Gurungs, 
Newars,  Sunwars,  Khambus,  Yakkas,  Yakthumbas, 
Limbus,  Murmis,  and  Lepchas. 

Khambus  are  Eais.  Yakkas  are  practically  Eais  also.  Yakthumbas 
are  Limbus.  Khambus,  Yakkis,  and  Yakthumbas  form  the  Kiranti  group. 

All  of  these  are  undoubtedly  descended  from  Mongolian  or  Tibetan  stock. 

The  Newars,  owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  their  valley,  which 
practically  prevented  them  from  wandering,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  same 
which,  for  centuries  before  Christ  drew  devotee  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  have 
more  marked  racial  characteristics  than  the  other  aboriginal  tribes.  They 
are  also  more  civilized,  having  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  being  skilled 
in  arts. 

Physically  speaking,  there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  between  Magars 
Gurungs,  Sunwars,  Eais,  and  Limbus* 


RACES  OF  NEPAL. 


Writing  about  aboriginal  tribes  of  Nepal,  Brian  Hodgson  says • 

“  That  the  Sub-Himalayan  races  are  all  closely  affiliated,  and  are  one  and 
all  of  northern  origin,  are  facts  long  ago  indicated  by  me  and  which  seem  to 
result  from  sufficient  evidence  from  the  comparative  vocabularies'^  I  hate 
furnished.  But  to  it,  lingual  evidence,  in  a  more  ample  form  will,  however> 
in  due  time,  be  added,  as  well  as  the  evidence  deducible  from  the  physical 
attributes,  and  from  the  creeds,  customs,  and  legends  of  these  races. 

‘‘ The  transit  from  the  north  into  Nepal  was  certainly  made  before  the 
Tibetans  had  adopted  from  India  the  religion  and  literature  of  Buddhism. 

“  This  fact  is  as  clearly  impressed  upon  the  crude  dialects,  and  cruder 
religious  tenets  of  the  Sub-Himalayans  as  their  northern  origin  is  upon  their 
peculiar  forms  and  features,  provided  these  points  be  investigated  with  the 
requisite  care.  That  physiognomy  exhibits  generally  and  normally  the  Scylhic 
or  Mongolian  type  of  humankind,  but  the  type  is  often  much  softened  and 
modified  and  even  frequently  passes  into  a  near  approach  to  the  full  Caucasian 
dignity  of  head  and  face. 

The  broken  or  depressed  tribes  which  originally  peopled  Nepal,  passed 
the  Himalayas  at  various  periods,  but  all  long  antecedent  to  the  immigration 
of  the  dominant  tribes,  and  prior  to  the  least  whisper  of  tradition  ;  and  the 
lingual  and  physical  traits  of  these  broken  tribes,  as  might  be  expected, 
constitute  several  links  of  connection  between  the  Altaic  tribes  on  the  north 
and  Dravidian  on  the  south.  The  general  description  of  the  Himalayans, 
both  of  earlier  and  later  immigration,  is  as  follows :  head  and  face  very 
broad,  usually  widest  between  the  cheek  bones,  sometimes  as  wide  between  the 
angles  of  the  jaws  ;  forehead  broad,  but  often  narrowing  upwards  ;  chin  defec¬ 
tive  ;  mouth  large  and  salient,  but  the  teeth  vertical  and  the  lips  not  tumid  ; 
gums,  especially  the  upper,  thickened  remarkably ;  eyes  wide  apart,  flush  with 
the  cheeks,  and  more  or  less  obliquely  set  in  the  head  j  nose  pyramidal,  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  and  elevated,  save  at  the  base,  where  it  is  depressed,  so  as  often 
to  let  the  eyes  run  together,  coarsely  formed  and  thick,  specially  towards  the 
end,  and  furnished  with  large,  round  nostrils ;  hair  of  head,  copious  and 
straight  j  of  the  face  and  body,  deficient ;  stature,  rather  low,  but  muscular 
and  strong.  Character  phlegmatic,  and  slow  in  intellect  and  feeling,  but 
good-humoured,  cheerful,  and  tractable,  though  somewhat  impatient  of 
continuous  toil. 


•Brian  Hodgson  says; — 

“With  the  modern  Kingdom  of  NepSl  there  are  13  distinct  and  strongly  marked  dialects, 
Spoken,  viz.,  the  Khas,  Magar,  Gurung,  Sunwar,  Kacbari,  Haiyun,  Chepang,  Kumunda,  Murmi, 
Newari,  Kiranti,  Limbuwun  and  Lepchan. 

“  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  these  are  all  of  Trans-Himalayan  stock  and  are  closely 
affiliated.  They  are  all  fexcreinply  rude  owing  to  the  peojlle,  who  speak  of  them  having  crossed  the 
snows  before  learning  dawned  upon  Tibet.” 
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drunkenness  and  dirtiness  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  plains.  Crime 
is  much  rarer,  however,  and  truth  more  regarded,  and  the  character,  on  the 
whole,  amiable. 

The  customs  and  manners  have  nothing  very  remarkable,  and  the  creed 


may  he  best  described  by  negatives. 

“  The  home  population  is  intensely  tribal,  some  races  being  bound 
together  by  a  common  appellation,  as  the  Limbus  and  Rais  for  example.  A 
few  tribes,  such  as  the  Newars,  have  long  become  stationary  cultivators;  and 


the  Gurungs  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  pastoral. 

“  There  are  no  craftsmen,  generally  speaking,  proper  to  these  tribes ; 
strangers  and  helot  races,  located  among  them  for  ages  untold,  being  smiths 
carpenters,  curriers,  potters,  etc.,  and  the  women  of  each  tube  being  its  domes¬ 
tic  weavers.'’’ 

The  tribes  of  Nepal,  from  which  the  fighting  element  is  almost 
exclusively  drawn  for  the  Army,  are  the  following  : 

The  Khas,  Magar,  Gurung,  and  Thakur.  There  are  also  some  Limbus, 


■Warlike  races  of  Nepal. 


Rais,  and  Sunwars  to  be  found  in  most  of  our 
Gurkha  regiments,  and  numbers  of  them  are  yearly 


enlisted  into  the  various  INlilitary  Police  Battalions  of  Assam  and  Burma, 
Experience  gained  in  Sikkim,  Burma,  and  elsewheie,  would  piove  Ijimbu.s, 
Rais,  and  Sunwars  to  be  excellent  soldiers,  and  the  prejudice  which  formerly 
existed  against  them,  would  seem  rightly  to  be  dying  out  lapidly. 

A  few  Nagarkotis  (Newars)  are  also  found  in  most  of  our  regiments- 

Murmis (Lamas)  also  have  been  enlisted  in  fairly  large  numbers  in  Mili' 
tary  Police  Battalions,  and  seem  to  have  acquitted  themselves  well  on  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Khas  and  Thakur,  all  the  above  tribes  were 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  to  this  day  show  an  undoubted 
Mongolian  origin.  The  Khas  and  Thakurs  also  show  a  strain  of  Mongolian 
blood,  but  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  most  ancient  records  would  seem  to  prove  that  N  epal  was  originally 
inhabited  by  Mongolians.  Probably  from  one  of  the  great  waves  of  Mongolian 
conquest,  which  spread  through  the  breadth  of  iVsia  from  east  to  west,  some 
side  wave  was  washed  over  the  bleak  snows  of  the  mighty  Himalayas  into  the 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  Nepal.  Binding  here  a  cool  and  bracing  climate 
and  a  fertile  soil,  this  mass  of  Mongolians  settled  don  n  and  adopted  the 
country  as  their  own.  But,  again,  the  southern  boundary  of  Nepal  rested  on 
India,  from  whence  continual  streamlets  of  natives  were  finding  their  way 
into  Nepal. 

We  have  historical  evidence  of  the  existence  in  Nepal,  long  prior  to 
the  advent  of  Sakia  Sinha,  of  Hindus  from  the  plains  of  India. 
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RACES  OF  NEPAL. 


Weliearofthe  daugliter  of  Asoka  (about  B.C.  250)  being  married  in 
Nepal  to  the  descendant  of  a  Chattrb  who  had  settled  there  centuries  before. 

It  caUj  therefore,  reasonably  be  presumed  that  for  centuries  before  and 
after  our  Christian  era,  a  continual  dribbling  of  natives  of  India  was  finditig 
its  way  into  Nepal  and  settling  there,  and  we  therefore  have  these  two  races, 
viz.,  Mongolians  and  natives  of  India,  meeting  and  mixing.  Perhaps  at  one 
time  .fighting  each  other,  at  others,  resting  peacefully  side  by  side,  but  never¬ 
theless  ever  meeting,  and  mixing  their  blood  in  legitimate  marriage  or 
otherwise. 

Prom  this  was  created  a  race  which,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of 
Mongolian  blood,  would  ethnologically  be  called  Mongolian,  but  yet  has 
sufiicient  mixed  blood,  to  show  a  decided  foreign  strain  too. 

The  northern  wave,  which  originally  peopled  Nepal,  probably  consisted  of 
a  most  uncivilized,  ignorant  race  with,  perhaps,  no  religion  at  all.  Those  who 
came  from  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Hindus,  whose  religion,  even 
then,  was  an  old  established  one,  and  who  were  famous  for  their  intelligence 
and  civilization. 

Although,  perhaps,  immensely  in  the  minority,  it  can  be  easily  conceived 
how  the  civilized  and  intelligent  minority  would  affect  the  ignorant  masses, 
and,  in  time,  imbue  the  aborigines,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  their  customs, 
manners,  and  religion. 

The  immigration  of  Hindus  seems  to  have  been  most  heavy  in  the  western 
and  south-western  portions  of  Nepal,  viz.,  about  Jumla  and  Sallyan.  Hence 
We  find  the  men  of  Doti  and  Western  Nepal,  gen.'^rally,  in  language,  customs, 
religion,  and  appearance,  far  more  like  the  natives  of  India  than  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nepal,  whilst  the  further  north  and  east  we  go,  the  stronger 
become  the  Mongolian  appearance  and  peculiarities. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Nepal  we  know  little  more  than  that,  prior  to  the 
Gurkha  conquest,  the  country  was  divided,  roughly  speaking,  from  west  to 
east,  into — 

(1)  Baisia  Eaj.  (3)  Ngpal  Eaj. 

(2)  Chaobisia  Eaj.  (4)  Rai  or  Kirant  Raj. 

(5)  Limbu  Raj. 

Each  of  these  was  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities  and 
small  independent  States,  which  through  constantly  warring  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  had  but  little  or  no  connection  with  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

The  vast  tract  of  forest,  and  of  marshy,  malarious  land  which  skirts, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalayas  from .  Assam  in 
the  east,  almost  to  the  Sutlej  in  the  north-west,  formed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
any  regular  intercourse  between  the  natives  of  the  plains  and  those  of 
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tlie  hills.  Thus,  isolated  from  connection  with  Hindustan,  the  hill  Kajas 
and  their  subjects  became,  as  it  were,  '  a  peculiar  people.  ^  Absorbed  in 
their  own  internal  affairs — at  one  time  warring  with  neighbouring  chiefs, 
at  another  occupied  in  pastoral  pursuits,  or  in  hunting  expeditions  in  their  own 
territories — they  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  political  changes  and 
evolutions  which  were  occurring  in  Bengal. 

Inhabiting  a  cool  and  bracing  climate,  with  mixed  blood  of  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  and  the  native  of  India,  they  were  physically  far  superior  to  the  languid 
and  enervated  residents  of  Bengal. 

The  original  purity  of  their  soil  had  never  been  sullied  by  the  foot  of  a 
Mahomedan  conqueror.  Morally,  therefore,  as  well  as  physically,  they  looked, 
and  they,  to  this  day,  still  look,  upon  themselves,  as  superior  to  any  of  the  plains 
men.  These  feelings  induced  a  proud  independence  and  energy  of  character 
almost  unknown  in  other  parfs  of  India. 

Such  of  these  mountaineers  as  had  adopted  Hinduism,  did  so  only  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  they  and  their  descendants  refused  to  be  hampered  by  all 
the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  Brahmanical  law.  Whilst  they  retained  the  sub¬ 
stance,  they  rejected  much  of  the  shadow  of  Hinduism,  and  openly  disregarded 
many  observances  which  were  and  are  considered  as  essential  by  the  more 
orthodox  professors  of  that  religion  in  the  plains.  Such  conduct  naturally  gave 
great  offence.  The  Hindus  of  the  Himalayas  began  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Hindus  of  the  plains  very  much  as  the  Protestant  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Roman  Catholic.  As  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  calls  the  Protestant  a 
‘  heretic,  ^  so  the  orthodox  Brahman  of  Benares  calls  his  brother  Hindu 
of  Nepal,  a  '  Pariah  ^  (outcast). 

These  various  differences  in  religion,  in  customs,  in  occupations,  and  itt 
language,  engendered  great  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  races  of  the  plains 
and  the  races  of  the  hills. 

Hence,  to  this  day,  we  find  the  vigorous  hill  races  of  Nepal  speaking  with 
contempt  of  the  ‘  Madhesia,^  whilst  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  the  plains  look 
upon  the  ‘  Pahariahs  ’  (highlanders)  as  more  or  less  unconverted  barbarians. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY. 

- ¥ - 

PART  I.— UP  TO  CONQUEST  BY  GURKHAS. 

The  Nepal  Valley  was  in  early  days  called  ‘  Nag  Hrad/  viz.,  the  Tank  of 
the  Serpent.  That  the  Nepal  Valley  was  once  upon  a  time  a  hnge  lake  would 
appear  by  ancient  Hindu  writings  to  be  a  fact;  and  is^  geologically  speaking, 
most  highly  probable. 

To  Manjusrij  by  the  Buddhists,  and  to  Vishnu,  by  the  Hindus,  is  given 
the  credit  of  transforming  the  lake  into  a  fertile  plain  by  cutting  a  pass  through 
the  mountains  with  his  sword.  The  pass  is  called  Kotbar,  Kotwal,  or  Kotpal. 

The  legends  of  the  country  recorded  by  Wright  and  Oldfield  may  be 
summarized  as  follows,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  very  little  is  really 
known  concerning  the  history  of  the  country  before  A.D.  500  or  600,  and 
that  the  legends  professing  to  give  early  history  are  pure  mythology. 

It  is  said  that  Manjusri  *  came  from  China,  and  that,  prior  to  returning, 
he  established  a  king  in  Nepal  by  name  Dharmakar  t,  who,  having  no  issue, 
appointed  as  his  successor  one  Dharmapal  t. 

The  next  king  heaTd  of  is  one  called  Sudhanwa,  who  is  described 
as  a  descendant  of  Dharmapal. 

Sudhanwa  apparently  went  to  Janakpur  to  compete  in  feats  of  strength 
for  the  hand  of  Sita,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Janakpur. 

King  J anak,  for  some  unknown  reason,  murdered  Sudhanwa  and  sent 
his  brothet  Kushdwaj  to  reign  instead. 

Kushdwaj  S  descendants  ruled  the  country  fci*  sCme  years,  after  which 
the  dynasty  became  extinct. 


*  Manjusri  is  merely  ‘  Sri  ’  or  ‘  venerable  one  ’  fiMm  Manchu  or  Manchuria,  a  Tartar  Province 
and  not  the  na  ue  of  the  person  allnderi  to. 

4  The  n-me  Dhamlakar  i.s  merely  the  ‘  doer  of  dharma’  and'  Itharmapal  ’  the  ‘protector  of 
dharm  i,’  and  as  ‘  Dimnna  ’  is  the  Bmldhisr  religion,  this  pass  .ge  regar.iing  Matriusri  and  these 
two  successors  seems  merely  to  bean  invention  to  cover  the  period  when  Buddhism  etltered  Mepal. 

Dharmapal  is  said  to  have  come  to  Ndnal  with  a  saint  called  ‘  Krakuchand,’  who  evidently  was 
a  famous  Hindu  apostle,  as  he  ‘  permitted  700  of  his  disciples  of  the  Brahman  and  Chattri  castes 
to  live  as  BhiksGs.’ 

Krakuchand  went  to  Gunjeswari  and  saw  in  the  wood  planted  by  ManjuSri  the  three  cods  of 
Brahma,’  ‘  Vishn  u’>  and  ‘  Maheswara’  (Siva). 

In  the  earliest  of  all  writings  mention  iS  made  of  ‘  the  fotir  casteS,’  viz.,  Hindus,  as  existine-  id 
the  Nepal  Valley.  ° 
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After  this  Kanak  Muni  Buddh  came  from  Sobharati^  and  after  him  Kae- 
yapa  Buddh  from  Benares,  who  sent  Prachand  Deva,  King  of  Bengal,  to 
Nepal  as  king  ;  after  this  many  Bajas  came. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Nepalese  Vancavali  that  the  Kirantis  came  and  con¬ 
quered  Nepal  at  some  far  back  period,  and  that  after  them  came  their  gods. 

The  Kirantis,  who  dwelt  originally  to  the  eastward,  but  had  removed 
to  the  city  of  Suprabha  (now  Thankot)  came  and  conquered  NepM  and  ruled 
over  the  country  for  some  immense  period. 

They  were  conquered  and  driven  out  by  Raja  Dharma  Datta  of  Conjeve- 
dram,  near  Madras,  who  peopled  the  country  with  the  four  castes — Hindus. 

He  built  the  temple  of  Pashupati. 

After  this  came  Vikramadita,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vikrama 
Kesari,  who  caused  his  son  Mandeva  to  sacrifice  him  by  becoming  a  parricide. 

Mandeva  built  a  Buddhist  temple,  which  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  now 
called  Bodhnath,  which  the  Bhutias  hold  in  great  veneration. 

Ne  Muni,  the  patron  saint  of  Nepal,  installed  the  son  of  a  pious  cowherd 
as  king,  and  thus  started  the  cowherd  (Gopala) 

Gopala  Dynnstv. 

dynasty. 

There  were  eight  kings  of  this  dynasty,  the  first  being  Bhutamana  and 
the  last  Yaksha  Gupta. 

Yaksha  Gupta  having  no  issue,  an  Ahir  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan 
came  and  ruled  over  the  country.  His  name  was 

Abir  Dynasty  from  Indiii.  o  •  t  mi 

Bara  Sinha.  There  were  only  three  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  the  last  of  whom,  Bhurana  Sinha,  was  conquered  by  the  Kirantis, 
who  came  from  the  East. 

There  were  twenty -nine  Rajas  of  the  Kiranti  dynasty,  beginning 

Kir5.nti  Dynasty.  with  Yalambar. 

During  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king,  by  name  Jitedasti,  Sakya  Sinha 
(Buddha)  came  to  Nepal. 

Jitedasti  assisted  the  Pandavas  in  the  great  war  and  was  killed. 


Note. — Kirkpatrick  says  at  page  148  ; — 

Sumbhunath  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  having  it  would  seem  been  erected  at  a  period  when 
Nepal  was  ruled  by  a  race  of  Tibetans  who,  being  subsequently  expelled  by  the  NewSrs,  obtained 
the  name  of  KAt  Bhutias  (or  Bhutias  of  Katmandu),  which  they  preserve  to  this  day,  occupying 
at  present  the  mountains  of  the  Kuchai,  but  principally  that  part  of  the  range  situated  in  tjie 
Koote  quarter. 

“  The  possession  of  this  temple  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  Dalai  Lanoa  (or  sovereign  Pontiff 
of  Lhassa),and  this  pretension  appears  to  have  been  usually  yielded  to  by  the  existing  Government 
of  Nepal,  until  1792,  when  the  rupture  took  place  between  Nepal  and  Tibet. 

“  Sumbhu  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Mahadeo,  and  the  word,  signifying  self-existing  or  self- 
created,  is  applied  to  a  stone  image  of  the  god  supposed  to  be  the  spontaneous  production  of  nature.” 

[  After  all  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Sanctity  of  this  spot  misht  be  safely  referred  to  a  period 
very  anterior  both  to  the  Newar  and  Khat  Bhutia  dynasties  of  Nepal,  since  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus  scarcely  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  the  religion  of  Hrahma  has  been  established  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  in  this  secluded  valley,  where,  in  truth,  there  are  nearly  as  rqany  templeg 
as  houses,  and  as  many  idqls  as  inhabitants.] 
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During  the  reign  of  Stunko,  fourteenth  king  of  this  dynasty,* *  Asoka, 
King  of  Pataliputra  (Patna),  came  to  Nepal.  Asoka^s  daughter,  Charumati, 
was  man’ied  to  a  Kshatriya  called  Devapala,  settled  in  Nepal,  and  founded 
Devapatan  (near  Pasupati), 

The  twenty  eighth  of  the  Kipanti  kings,  by  name  Patuka,  was  attacked 
by  the  Somavansi  Kajputs,  and  built  a  new  Port  at  Sankhamulatirtha. 

The  last  of  the  Kiranti  kings,  by  name  Gasti,  was  defeated  by,  and  lost 
his  kingdom  to,  the  Somavansis. 

This  dynasty  was  founded  by  Nimikha,  a  Hindu  by  religion,  who 

Somftvnnsi  Dynasty.  conquered  Gasti. 

There  were  only  five  generations  of  the  Somavansis,  the  last  of  whose  kings 
was  called  Bhaskara  Varman,  and  figures  as  a  very  powerful  and  wealthy  king, 
and  as  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  world  up  to  the  seas,^^;^^.,  the  whole  of  India. 

He  enlarged  the  village  of  Devapatan  into  a  town. 

Having  no  issue,  he  appointed  as  his  successor  one  Bhumi  Varman,  a 
Suvajvansi  or  Suryavansi  Chattri  of  the  Solar  Race  (Surajvansi)  of  the  Rajputs 

and  of  the  Gotama  gotra. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  followers  of  Sakya  Sinha  Buddha  who 
had  remained  in  Nepal. 

There  were  thirty-one  kings  of  this  line. 

During  the  reign  of  the  seventeenth  king,  Rudra  Deva,  653  to  656  A.D., 
one  Sankara  Acharya,  a  bigoted  Brahman,  induced  a  most  furious  persecution 
against  all  persons  of  every  age  and  rank,  and  of  either  sex,  who  professed  or 
protected  the  religion  of  Buddha.  He  destroyed  their  literature,  burned  their 
temples,  and  butchered  their  priests  and  sages,  but  failed  to  overthrow  their 
religion. 

Up  to  this  reign  no  corn  had  been  grown  in  Nepal. 

Shivadeva  Varman,  the  twenty-seventh  king,  made  Devapatan  a  large 
town,  and  transferred  his  seat  of  Government  thither. 


♦Asoka,  King  of  Patna,  reigned  from  256  to  219  B.C.  over  the  whole  of  Northern  India 
including  Kashmir.  He  was  a  zealous  Buddhist,  and  he  is  famous  through  his  rock  edicts,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  Khalsi,  Dehra  Dun.  He  belonged  to  the  Maurya  Dynasty.  He  conquered 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepal. 

The  grandfather  of  Asoka,  by  name  Chandra  Gupta,  drove  the  Greeks  from  the  Punjab  in 


316  B.C. 

*  [Note. — The  Nepalese  historian  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  Nepalese  ancestors  go  back  to  a 
very  famous'and  ancient  origin  here  drags  in  Vikramaditya,  although  he  had  already  appeared  once 
just  before  the  Gopala  Dynasty. 

Vikramaditya  was  King  of  Ujjain,  and  bis  coronation  is  usually  put  by  the  Hindus  at  57  B.C. 
He  therefore  could  not  possibly  re-appear  in  the  seventh  century  A.D. 

The  real  truth  would  appear  to  be  that  between  630  and  635  A.D.  a  powerful  Indian  king,  by 
name  Sriharsha,  conquered  Nepal,  and  forced  the  adoption  of  his  era  on  to  the  humbled  princes  of 
Nepal.  Tlie  Sriharsha  era  according  to  Abiruni  began  in  606  or  607  A  .D.  See  Pandit  Bhagvanal 
Indraji’s^  Inscriptions  from  Nepal,’  from  page  43. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Sriharsha  returned  to  India,  leaving  some  one  to  rule  in  his  stead  ip 
Nepal,  and  that  this  ruler  was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  Amsu  Varman  made  king, 
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Vishvadeva  Varman,  tlie  thirty-first  and  last  o£  the  Solar  Dynasty,  had  no 
male  issue,  so  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Thakur,  or  legitimate 
Rajput,  named  Amsu  Varman, 

At  this  time  Viki’amaditya  (see  note  on  page  14),  a  very  powerful 
monarch  of  Hindustan,  came  to  Nepal,  and,  by  clearing  off  all  the  debts  of 
the  country,  he  introduced  his  new  era. 

After  this  Vikramajit  obtained  salvation,  and  being  a  stranger  he  left  no 
son,  so  that  Amsu  Varman,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Visvadova^ 
ascended  the  throne  (about  A.D.  634,  according  to  the  latest  authorities). 

Amsu  Varman  *  founded  the  Thakur  dynasty,  which  consisted  of 
Thakur  Dynasty.  eighteen  kings. 

He  reigned  from  635  to  650  A.D,  [vide  Fleet)  according  to  inscriptions. 

Raja  Bir  Deva,  the  fifth  of  this  dynasty,  founded  Lalitpur,  naming  it 
after  a  grass-seller,  whose  ugliness  wao  changed  into  beauty  by  washing  in  a 
tank  close  by  the  spot  where  the  city  was  afterwards  built. 

The  sixth  king,  Chandraketu  Deva,  was  sorely  oppressed  and  plundered 
by  his  enemies. 

During  his  reign  the  existence  of  Katmandu  village  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Kantipnr. 

During  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king,  Narendra  Deva,  the  Khas  nation 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  relieved  from  a  water  famine  through  their 
obtaining  the  god  Makindraiiatha  from  Nepal, 

The  eighth  king,  Vara  Deva,  removed  the  seat  of  Government  to  Lalita- 
pattana, 

Sankara  Acharyaf  came  to  Nepal  at  this  time  and  persecuted  the  Buddhists, 

*  As  the  date  of  the  famous  Chinese  traveller  Hiueii  Tsang  is  fi.\ed  beyond  any  doubt,  and  as 
his  visit  to  Northern  India  most  probably  falls  in  the  year  637  A.D.  (Cunningham,  Geography, 
page  565),  it  follows  that  Amsu  Varman  must  have  reigned  within  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era. 

Hiuen  T.sang,  according  to  M.  Stanislas  Julian’s  translation,  says  the  following  ; — 

“  Dans  ces  dernier  temps,  il  y  avait  un  roi  appele  Yang-chou-fa-mo  (Chinese  way  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  and  writing  Amsu  Varman)  qui  se  distinguait  par  la  solidite  do  son  savoir  et  ia  sasacite' 
de  son  esprit.  11  avait  compose  lui  meme  un  traite  sor  la  connaissance  de.s  sons  ;  il  estimait  la 
science  et  respectait  la  vertu.  Sa  reputation  s’e'tait  repandue  en  tons  lieux,” 

It  would  appear  that,  however  great  a  king  Amsu  Varman  became  eventually,  he  was  originally 
a  Samanta  or  feudatory  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  In  his  own  early  inscriptions  he  assumes  no  higher 
title  than  ’  the  great  feudal  baron’.  Later  on  he  appears  as  Maharajil  dhiraja  (great  King  of  kings). 

t  It  would  seem  possible  that  tlie  Tliakur  dynasty  did  not  follow  as  a  sequence  of  the  Surya- 
vansi  dynasty,  but  that  from  the  time  of  the  sixteenth  king  of  the  latter,  viz.,  Shiva  Varman 
there  were  two  kings  existing,  one  of  each  dynasty.  ' 

According  to  Mr.  Fleet,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  inscriptions,  that  Shiva  Varman  reigned 
from  635  A.D.,  as  the  first  inscription  of  his  son,  viz-,  Rudra  Deva  Varman,  as  King  of  Nepal, 
is  dated  653.  According  to  Mr.  Fleet  also,  Amsu  Varman’s  reign  is  placed  by  inscriptions  as  hav¬ 
ing  lasted  from  635  to  650. 

I  would' also  point  to  other  reasons  for  believing  in  two  dynasties  as  existing  at  the  same  time, 
viz.,  that  in  the  reign  of  Rudra  Deva  Varman,  seventeenth  king  of  the  Suryavansi  dynasty, 
mention  is  made  of  Sankara  Acharya  as  oppressing  Buddhists,  «t2:.,in  655  A.D.  Put  Sankara 
also  appears  during  the  reign  of  Vara  Deva,  eighth  king  of  the  Thakur  dynasty.  This  would  seem 
to  prove  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  two  dynasties,  but  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Biihler  has  recently  showti  good  reasons  for  believing  this  view  to  bo  mistaken, 
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Guna  Kama  Deva>  fifteenth  king  of  the  Thaknr  dynasty,  bnilt  ^  Kanti- 
pura,’  the  modern  Katmandu,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bagmati  and  Vishnumat 
rivers,  and  removed  his  court  here  from  Patan,  but  he  ruled  over  "both 
cities. 

Jayakama  Deva,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  having  had  no  issue,  the  Thakurs 
of  the  Nawakot  mountains  came  and  elected  a  Baja  from  among  themselves. 

Bhaskara  Deva  was  the  first  king  of  this  line,  and  there  were  only  five 

MaWakot  Thakur  Dynasty.  altoo’Cther. 

O 


Varna  Deva,  a  collateral  descendant  of  Amsu  Varman’s  family,  assisted  by 
the  Chiefs  in  Lalitapattana  and  Kantipur,  expelled  the 
Nawakot  Thakurs  and  drove  them  back  to  their 


Second  Thakur  Dynasty  of 
Amsu  Varman. 


original  home. 


Varna  Deva  founded  the  second  Thakur  dynasty,  which  gave  twelve 
kings. 

Sadashiva  Deva,  the  third  king  of  this  line,  built  Kirtipur  on  a  hill  south¬ 
west  of  Katmandu.  He  introduced  copper  coins  alloyed  with  iron,  marked 
wdth  the  figure  of  a  lion. 

Ari  Deva,  the  ninth  king,  had  a  son  born  to  him  whilst  engaged  in 
wrestling,  and  he  therefore  gave  the  child  the  title  of  Malla  the  ‘  wrestler^. 

Jaya  Deva  IMalla,  the  eleventh  king,  established  the  Nevari  era,  begin¬ 
ning  A.D.  1257.  He  ruled  over  Lalitapattana,  whilst  his  younger  brother, 
Ananda  IMalla,  founded  Bhaktapura  or  Bhatgaon  and  ruled  there. 

Ananda  Malla  is  the  last  king  of  the  second  Thakur  dynasty  and  reigned 
from  1286  to  1302  A.D. 

During  his  reign  many  Khasslas  (a  vrestern  tribe)  emigrated  to,  or  con¬ 
quered,  Nepal  and  settled  there.  A  considerable  number  of  Tirhut  families 
also  planted  themselves  there. 

In  the  Saka  year  811,  and  NepM  Sambat  9  (A.D.  889)  oti  the  7th  Sravana 

Sudi,  a  Saturday,  Nanya  Deva  Baja  came  from  the 

Karnaraki  Dynasty. 

South  Karnataki  country  and  entered  Nepal.  He 
brought  with  him  the  Saka  Sahkala  era  and  introduced  it.  Amongst  the 
troops  that  were  with  him  were  Newars,  from  a  country  called  Nayeva, 
who  were  Brahmaputra  Chattris  and  Achars. 

He  defeated  the  Malla  Bajas,  and  having  estaldished  his  court  at 
Bhaktapur  or  Bhatgaon,  he  ruled  over  it  as  well  as  over  Lalitapattan  (present 
Patan),  and  Kantipur  or  Katmandu,  and  established  a  dynasty,  which  lasted 
about  220  years  and  gave  six  kings. 

The  sixth  and  last  king  of  this  dynasty,  byname  Hari  Deva,  had  at  this 
time  (about  1100  A.D.)  a  Magar  in  his  service,  who,  through  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  ministers,  was  dismissed. 
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This  mall  returned  to  his  home  and  praised  Nepal  as  having  houses 

M agar  King  of  Paipa.  with  golden  I'oofs  aud  golden  pranalis  or  dharas. 

The  Magar  Raja^  hy  name  Maktinda  Sena,  a  brave  and  powerful 
monarch,  having  heard  of  this,  came  to  Nepal  from  the  west  with  a  large 
number  of  mounted  troops,  and  subdued  Han  Heva,  the  son  of  Rama  Sinha 
Deva. 

Of  "the  Nepalese  troops  some  were  slain  and  others  fled.  Great  confusion 
reigned  in  the  three  cities.  The  victorious  soldiers  broke  and  disflgured  the 
imao’es  of  the  ffods  and  sent  the  Bhairava,  in  front  of  Machindranatha,  to  their 
own  country,  Palpa  and  Botwal. 

With  this  Raja  the  Khas  and  Magar  castes  came  to  Nepal.  These  men 
having  no  merq^,  committed  great  sins,  and  the  southern  face  of  Pashupat 
showed  its  frightful  teeth,,  and  sent  a  goddess  named  Maha-mari  (pestilence) 
who,  within  a  fortnight,  cleared  the  country  of  the  troops  of  Makiinda  Sena. 
The  Raja  alone  escaped  to  the  east  in  disguise.  On  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country  he  arrived  at  Devighat*  and  died  there. 

From  this  time  the  Khas  and  Magars  came  into  the  country,  and  sinki 
and  hakuwa  t  were  made. 


Note  — After  Ananda  Malla’s  death  much  confusion  arises  regarding  dynasties. 

Anands  Malla  died  about  1302  A. D.,  yet  the  Nepalese  historian  now  drags  in  several  dynas¬ 
ties  beginning  with  the  Karnataki  Dynasty,  which,  according  to  him,  came  under  Nanya  Deva 
in  the  Saka  year  811  and  Nepal  Satnbat  9  (A.D.  889),  and  having  defeated  the  Malla  raja 
(Ananda  Malla  and  his  brother. laya  Deva  Malla)  seized  the  country  of  Nepal. 

1  he  “  Viincavali”  uives  the  following  dynasties  after  Ananda  Malla’s  death  : 

(1)  Karnataki  DynaUy  (6  kinas). 

(2)  Inviisiop  and  conquest  by  Makunda  Sena,  the  Magar  King  of  Nepal. 

(3)  Vaishya  Thakur  liynasty  (reigned  225  years), 

(4)  Ajodhya  Dynasty  (4  kings). 

Now,  we  know  thr  mall  history,  that  Harisinha  Deva,  the  first  king  of  the  Ajodhya  Dynasty, 
actually  did  invade  and  conquer  either  all  or  a  portion  of  the  Nepal  Valley  in  1324,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  there  was  only  a  rnarter  of  22  years  between  the  death  of  Ananda  .Malla  and  the 
arrival,  of  Uari  Sinlia  Deva,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  time  for  two  complete  dynasties,  besides 
an  invasion,  to  take  place  in. 

Benoall  makes  no  mention  of  the  Karnataki  or  Vaishya  Thakur  Dynasty  as  having  ever  existed. 

This  confusion  may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  kingdoms  in  Nepal. 
The  Bhati^aon  King  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  mo.st  p"weiful  of  all,  and  hence  to  have  been 
called  the  king  of  Nefial.  It  may  be  that  the  Karnataki  and  Vaishya  Thakur  Dynasties  were  co- 
existent  (from'  some  period  nr  other),  with  the  sec  and  Thakur  Dynasty  of  Amsu  Varman,  and 
that  afier  ,4nanda  Malla’s  death,  either 'the  Khas  nation,  the  Karnataki  Dynasty,  or  the  Vaisbyet 
I’hakurs  asserted  their  supremacy,  or  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  King  of  Nepal  either  at 
the  same  time  or  at  different  periods. 

Whether  these  dynasties  ever  did  or  did  not  exist,  I  gtve  them  in  the  next  few  pages,  as 
Wright  produces  them  in  his  translation  of  the  ‘  Vancavali’,  and  because  there  is  some  interesting 
matter  about  the  Newar.?.  and  the  Magars  of  Palpa.  ^ 

The  twenty  odd  rears  of  uncertainty,  which  exists  from  date  of  Ananda  Malla’s  death, 
1302,  to  arrival  of  Hari  Sinha  Deva,  1324,  might  wcdl  be  accounted  for  by  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Nepal  Valley  by  the  Magar  nation  under  Makunda  Sena,  King  of  Paipa, 

*  Devighat  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Taddi  and  Tirsuli  rivers  in  Navakot  Valley. 

f  Sinki  is  radishes  buried  in  the  ground  till  they  ferment.  They  are  then  taken  out,  dried,  and 
eaten  :  the  smell  is  atrocious. 

Hakuwa  is  made  by  stacking  the  rice  when  not  perfectly  ripe,  covering  it  with  earth,  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  heat  and  become  slightly  malted.  It  is  then  dried.  It  is  considered  very  light  and 
wholesome.  ^ 
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As  Nepal  had  been  completely  devastated,  an  interregnum  of  seven  or 
eight  years  followed. 

The  Vaisa  (or  Baisa)  Thakurs  of  Navakot  came  back  and  occupied  the 

Vaifa  Thakur  Dynasty.  ^^untry.  In  Lalitapattana  every  "  tol '  or  ward  had 

its  own  king,  and  in  Kantipura  twelve  kings  ruled 
at  once.  Bhatgaon,  too,  was  held  by  a  Thakur  King. 

The  Thakurs  ruled  the  country  225  years,  after  which  Harisinha  Deva, 

Ajodhya  Dynasty.  Simraun,*  conquered  Nepal  and  founded  the 

Ajodhya  Dynasty. 

Harisinha  came  to  Nepal  in  1324. 

The  third  king  of  this  dynasty,  Shakti  Sinha  Deva,  received  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  China,  with  a  seal  bearing  the  inscription  Shakti  Sinharama 
in  the  Chinese  year  535. 

The  fourth  and  last  king  of  this  line  was  called  Shyama  Sinha  Deva. 
His  daughter  was  married  to  a  descendant  of  the  Mallas,  who  fled  to  Tirhut 
on  the  invasion  o£  Nanya  Deva,  and  thus  after  the  king^s  death  arose  the 
third  Thakur  Dynasty,  which  lasted  until  displaced  by  Prithwi  Narayan. 

The  Thakur  Dynasty  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Jaya  Badhra  Malla. 

2.  Naga  Malla. 

Third  Thakur  Dynasty.  3.  Jaya  Jagat  Malla. 

4.  Nagendra  Malla. 

5.  Ugra  Malla. 

6.  Asoka  Malla.— This  king  drove  the  Vais  Thakurs  out  of  Patana. 

7.  Jayasthiti  Malla  (1385-1429  A.D.)  made  laws  for  castes  and  families 
and  built  temples.  He  died  in  1429. 

8.  Yaksha  Malla  (1429—1460  A.D.)  is  said  to  have  annexed  Morang 
Tirhut,  and  Gaya  to  his  dominions,  and  to  have  conquered  Gurkha  to  the 
westward  and  Shikarjang  of  Tibet  to  the  north.  He  likewise  completely 
subdued  the  refractory  Bajas  of  Patan  and  Katmandu. 

He  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  and  youngest  of  whom  founded,  two  separate 
dynasties  at  Bhatgaon  and  Katmandu,  while  the  second  held  the  town  of 
Banepa  but  founded  no  dynasty. 

To  follow  this  history  clearly  it  must  be  remembered  that  after  Yaksha 
Malla'g  death  there  is  no  further  King  o£  Nepal,  but  a  King  o£  Bhatgaon 

n.e.,  ..J  the 

T-  K  ancient  and  fortified  capital  of  the  powerful  Hindu  kingdom  of  Mithila  fmodem 

Tirhut)  which  extended  from  the  Gandnk  to  the  Kosi,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  h  lls  of  SaT 
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(descendants  of  Raya  Malla^  eldest  son  of  Yaksha),  and  a  King'  of  Katmandu 
(descendant  of  the  youngest  son  of  Yaksha). 

9.  Raya  Malla. 

10.  Suvarna  Malla. 

11  Prana  Malla. 

12.  Vishwa  Malla. 

BbatgaoD  Dynasty.  13.  Trailokya  IVlalla;  1572  A.D. 

14.  Jagatjyola  Malla;  1628  A.D. 

15.  Narendra  Malla. 

16.  Jagat  Prakasa  Malla. 

17.  Jita  Mitra  Malla. 

18.  Bhupatindra  Malla.  The  dated  inscriptions  of  his  reign  are  A.D 
1703—1707,  1707—1718;  and  1721. 

19.  Ranjit  Malla  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  taken  from  him  by 
Prithwi  Narayan,  the  Gurkha,  A.D.  1769.  With  him  the  dynasty  of 
Bhatgaon  became  extinct. 


Katiniindu  Dynnsty. 


1.  Ratna  Malla,  youngest  son  of  Yaksha  Malla,  and  younger  brother  of 
Raya  Malla,  King  of  Bhatgaon,  seized  Kaiitipur 
(Katmandu)  and  established  himself  as  king  of  the 

same  and  founded  the  Katmandu  Dynasty. 

In  1491  A.D.  he  defeated  the  Thakurs  of  Nawakot  and  later  on  being 
hard  pressed  by  Bhutias  (Tibetans)  called  Kuku,  he  obtained  troops  from  Sena, 
the  Magar  King  of  Palpa,  and  with  their  assistance  defeated  the  Bhutias  at  a 
place  which  has  ever  after  been  called  ‘  Kuku  Syana  jor.^ 

At  this  period  Yavanas  (Mahomedans)  first  entered  Nepal  as  tiaders. 

Ratna  Malla  conciliated  the  people  of  Katmandu  and  Patan,  and  having 
brought  copper  from  Tamba  Khani  (in  the  Chitlong  Valley  at  foot  of  the  Sisa- 
ghari  hills)  he  introduced  pice  into  currency,  instead  of  sukichas  (an  ancient 
coin  worth  8  pice). 

2.  Amara  Malla  ruled  over  26  towns  including  Kirtipur,  Thankot,  and 
Patan,  but  his  capital  remained  Katmandu. 

3.  Surya  Malla  took  two  towns  from  the  King  of  Bhatgaon. 

4.  Narendra  Malla. 

5.  Mahendra  M  alia  received  from  the  Emperor  of  China  permission  to 
issue  silver  coinage  called  the  Mohar.  In  his  reign  Purandara  Kajvansi 


The  last  of  his  dynasty.  Raja  Hari  Sinha  Deva,  was  conquered  and  driven  into  tlie  hills  A.D. 
1322  by  Ghaias-ud  din  Toghlak  Shah,  Emperor  of  Delhi.  The  Kingdom  of  Mithila  was  annexed 
as  a  province  to  the  Mahomedan  dominions,  and  its  capital  Simiaun  was  reduced  to  ruins.  On 
retiring  to  the  hills  Hari  Sinha  Deva  conquered  Nepal,  and  his  descendants  continued  on  the 
throne  of  Nepal  till  they  were  displaced  by  Prithwi  Narayan. 

The  descendants  of  the  Newars  who  came  from  Nayera,  are  not  molested  and  still  occupy 
thp  country. 

C  2 
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built  a  temple  of  Narayana  close  to  tbe  palace  in  Lalitapattana  (A.D. 
1566). 

6.  Sadasbiva  Malla,  owing  to  his  licentiousness;  was  expelled  by  his  people 
and  fled  to  Bhatgaon,  where  he  was  imprisoned — 1576. 

7.  Shiva  Sinha  Malla  (brother  of  Sadasbiva)  according  to  an  inscription; 
repaired  the  temple  of  Swayambhu  in  1594.  He  had  two  sonS;  and  at  his 
death  in  1639  these  two  sons  divided  the  kingdom  of  Katmandu;  the  elder; 
Lakshmi  Narsiuha;  retaining  Katmandu;  the  younger;  Harihara  Sinha,  starting 
a  kingdom  at  Patan  and  founding  a  dynasty  there.  From  this  time  there 
were  three  kingdoms  within  the  Nepal  Valley: 

(1)  Bhatgaon.  (2)  Katmandu.  (3)  Patan. 

8.  Lakshmi  Narsinha  Malla;  eldest  son  of  Shivasinha,  ruled  at  Katmandu. 
During  his  reign,  1595  A.  D.;  the  wooden  temple  of  Gorakhnath  called  ‘Kat 
Mandir  was  built;  after  which  the  town  of  Kantipura  was  called  Katmandu. 

He  became  insane;  was  dethroned  by  his  son;  and  kept  in  confinement 
during  16  years. 

9.  Pratapa  Malla  ruled  from  1639.  He  was  a  poet.  The  inscriptions 
of  his  reign  date  1640,  1650;  1654  and  1657  A.D. 

He  allowed  his  four  sons  to  reign  by  turns,  each  for  one  year,  during  his 
lifetime.  Fie  died  in  1689.  He  waged  war  with  Srinivasa,  third  King  of  Patan. 

10.  Mahindra  Malla,  third  son  of  nbove,  died  in  1694. 

11.  Bhaskara  Malla  died  of  a  plague  after  ruling  till  1702,  leaving  no 
children,  and  in  him  the  Solar  Dynasty  of  Katmandu  became  extinct. 

12.  Jajat  Jaya  Malla,  a  distant  relative,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
He  kept  Khas  sepoys  in  his  employ.  He  heard  that  the  GurkhMi  King 
Narbupal  Sah  had  extended  his  rule  as  far  as  Navakot,  which  grieved  him 
much.  He  died  in  1732. 

13.  Jayaprakasa  Malla,  second  son  of  Jajat  Jaya,  expelled  his  brother 
B  ajraprakasa.  In  1736  he  drove  Narbupal  Sah,  King  of  the  Gurkhas,  out 
of  Navakot;  and  forced  the  Gurkha  back  to  his  own  country. 

In  1744  he  put  to  death  a  Gurkhali,  by  name  Kasiram  Thapa,  and 
Prithwi  Narayan  having  heard  of  this  came  to  Navakot  and  took  possession 
of  the  land  belonging  to  32  Tirhutia  Brahmans.  Jayaprakasa  was  deposed 
by  Prithwi  Narayan  in  1768. 

1.  Harihara  Sinha,  younger  son  of  Shivasinha  of  Katmandu,  and 

„  ^  younger  brother  of  Harihara  Sinha,  eighth  Kinsr  of 

Katmandu,  seizes  Patan  as  his  capital,  starts  his 
kingdom  and  founds  a  dynasty. 

2.  Siddhi  Narsinha  Malla  built  a  palace  at  Lalitpur  in  1620  and  became 
an  ascetic,  1657, 
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3.  Srinivasa  Malla  reigned  from  1657  ;  had  war  with  Pratapa  Malla  of 
Katmandu,  1658  to  1662.  His  latest  inscription  is  1701  A.D. 

4.  Yoo-a  Narendra  Malla  lost  his  son  and  became  an  ascetic. 

O 

5.  Mahindra  Malla  died  in  1722. 

6.  Jaya  Yoga  Prakasa  Malla.  An  inscription  of  his  reign  is  dated 
1723  A  D. 

7.  Vishnu  Malla  died  shortly  after  1737,  leaving  no  issue. 

8.  Eajyaprakasa,  a  distant  relative,  appointed  king  by  Vishnu  Malla,  was 
made  blind  by  the  Pradhans  and  expelled  after  one  year. 

Jaya  Prakasa,  thirteenth  king  of  Katmandu,  ruled  two  years  over  Patan, 
when  the  Pradhans  expelled  him. 

10.  Vishvajit  Malla,  son  of  a  daughter  of  Vishnu  Malla,  reigned  four 
years  ;  murlered  by  Pradhans. 

11.  Dalmardan  Sah  of  Navakot  (brother  of  Prithwi  Narayan)  wus  made 
king  by  the  Pradhans,  and  expelled  after  four  years^  reign  in  1765. 

12.  Teja  Narsinha  Malla,  a  descendant  of  Vishvajit  Malla,  reignej  three 
years.  Then  the  country  was  conquered  by  Prithwi  Narayan. 


List  of  the  Kajis  of  Nepal  from  the  time  of  ‘  Ne  Muni.’ 
A.  Gopdl  Dynasty. 


1.  Bhutamana. 

2.  Java  Gupta. 

3.  PavamaGnpta 

4.  Harsba  Gupta. 


0.  Bliiina  Gupta. 

6.  Mani  Gunta. 

7.  Vislinu  Gupta. 

8.  Yakslia  Gupta. 


B.  Ahir  Dynasty. 


1.  Bara  Siuha. 


2.  Jayamati  Sinlia. 


3.  Blmrana  Sinta. 
C.  Kirdnii  Dynasty. 


1.  Yalambar. 

2.  Pavy. 

3.  Skaiidliara. 

4.  Valaraba. 

5.  Hriti. 

6.  Huinati. 

7.  Jitedasti.  (About  600  B.C.) 

8.  Gali. 

9.  Pnsbka. 

10.  Suyaima. 

11.  Parba. 

12.  Tliuuka 

13.  Swanamia. 

14.  Stunko.  (226  B.C  ) 

15.  Gigbri. 


16.  Naiie. 

17.  Luk. 

18.  Thora. 

19.  Thoko. 

20.  Varma 

21.  Guja. 


22.  Puslikara. 

23.  Keeu. 


24.  Sunsa  or  Suga. 

25.  Samma  or  Sansa. 

26.  Guiian. 

27.  Shirobu. 

28.  Patuka. 

29.  Gasti. 


D.  Somavansi  Dynasty. 


1.  Nimikba. 

2.  Matak.'^ba  or  Manaksba. 

3.  Kaka  Vanuaii. 


4.  Pasbupresba-Deva. 

5.  Bhaskara  Varnian.* 


*  Existed  after  222  B.C. 
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1.  Bliuini  Varman 

2.  Chandra  „ 

3.  J  aya 

4.  Varsha  „ 

6.  Sarva  „ 

6.  Prithwi  ,, 

7.  Jyeshtha  „ 

8.  Hari  „ 

9.  Kubera  „ 

10.  Siddhi 

11.  Haridatta  „ 

12.  Vasudatta  „ 

13.  Pati  „ 

14.  Shivavriddi  „ 

16.  Vasanta  „ 

16.  Shira 


Suraj  or  Surya 
About  A.D. 

330-335. 


Names  not  record¬ 
ed  in  Inscrip¬ 
tions  A.D.  335 — 
630. 


635—645. 


Vansi  Dynasty, 

17.  Rudradeva  Varman 

18.  Vrikshadeva  „ 

19.  Shankaradeva  ,, 
2i>.  Dharmadeva  ,, 

21.  Manadeva  ,, 

22.  Mahadeva  „ 

23.  Vasantadeva  ,, 

24.  Udayadeva  ,, 

25.  Manadeva  „ 

26.  Guna  Manadeva  „ 

27.  Shivadeva  II  „ 

28.  Narendradeva  „ 

29.  Bhimadeva  „ 

30.  Vishnudeva  ,, 

31.  Vishvadeva  ,, 


About  A.D. 
653— ^56- 
655—670 
670—  6^5 
685-704 
705-732 
733-750 
754 
675-724 


725—748 


1.  Amsu  Varman  635 — 650  A.D. 

2.  Krita  „ 

3.  Bhiraarjuna  Varman 

4.  Nanda  Deva 
6.  Bir  Deva 

6.  Chandraketu  Deva 

7.  Narendra  „  700 — 724 

Khas  nation  men 
tioned. 

8.  Vara  Deva 


Ai  Thakuri  Dynasty, 


9.  Shankara 

10.  Vardhaman 

11.  Bali 

12.  Jaya 

13.  Balarjuna 

14.  Vikrama 

15.  Gunakama 

16.  Bhoja 

17.  Lakslimik.ama 

18.  Jayakama 


Deva 


760—768 


1015  A.D. 
1039  A.D. 


1.  Bbaskara  Deva 

2.  Bala 

3.  Padma  „ 


*  Q.  Vaisa  or  Baisa  Thakuri  Dynasty  from  Natoakvt. 


A.D.  1066 


4.  Nagarjuna  Deva. 
6.  Sankara 


1071  A.D. 


1.  Varna  Deva 

2.  Harsha  „ 

3.  Sadasbiva  „ 

4.  Mana  „ 

5.  Narsinha  „ 

6.  Nanda  „ 

7.  Eudra  ,, 


1.  Nanya  Deva. 

2.  Ganga  „ 

3.  Narasinha  „ 


H.  Second  Thakuri  Dynasty  {Asmu  Varman  Dynasty) 


1083  A.D. 
1093 

1139 
n^ii 
1165 


8.  Mitra  Deva. 

9.  Ari  ,, 

10.  Abhaya  Malla  (Nepal  era  A.D.  122 

introduced,  beginning 
in  October) 

11.  Jaya  iJeva  Malla 

12.  A  nanda  Malla 


1257 

1286  to  1302 


*  I.  Karnataki  Dynasty  about  1302. 

!  4.  Shakti  Deva. 

6.  Ramasinha  „ 

;  6.  Hari  „ 


*J.  Makunda  Sena,  the  Magar  King  of  Botrcal  and  Pdlpd,  invades  and  conquers  the 

country,  A.D.  1100.  (?) 

K.  After  Makunda  Sena  s  expulsion  various  Vaishya  Thakuri  dynasties  for  225 

years.  (?) 

'  L.  Ajodhya  Dynasty. 


1.  Harisinba  Deva  (from  Simraungarh, 

A.D.  1324). 

2.  Miitisinha  Deva. 


C.  Shaktisinba  Deva. 
4.  Shyamasinha  „ 


•Not  mentioned  in  Bendall. 
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M.  The  Malla  Hajds  {third  Thahuri  Dj/naafy),  descendants  of  Ahhaya  Malta. 


1.  Jayabhadra  Malla. 

6.  Asoka  Malla. 

2.  Nag:<  „ 

7.  Jyasthiti  „ 

3.  Jayajagat  „ 

8.  Yaksiia  „  (division 

4.  Nagendra  „ 

of  the  kingdom) 

1429—1460 

6.  Ugra  „ 

{a)  Ra  ja  s 

of  Bhah'tapur  or  Bhdtgaon. 

9.  Raya  JTalla  (eldest  son 

1  14.  Jagatjyola  Malla  . 

1628 

of  Yaksha  Malla). 

'  15.  Narendra  ,,  . 

10.  Suvarna  Malla. 

j  16.  Jag  it  prakasa  „ 

1642 

11.  Prana  „ 

!  17.  Jitamitra  ,, 

1663 

12.  Vishwa  „ 

18.  Bhupatindra  „ 

1695 

13.  Trailokya  „ 

1572 

19.  Ranjit  ,, 

1722—69 

(i)  Rdjds  of  Kanapur  or  Katmandu. 

1.  Halna  Malla  (youngest 

8.  LakshmiNavsinha  Malla 

son  of  Yaksba  Malla) 

(eldest  son  of  Shiva- 

2.  Amara  Malla. 

sii.ha) 

1631 

3.  Surya  ,, 

9.  Pratapa  Malla 

1665 

4.  Narendva  ,,  , 

10.  Mahindra  (Bhupalendra) 

17<M 

6.  Mahendra  „ 

Malla. 

6.  Sadashiva  „ 

1.576 

11.  Bhaskara  Malla 

1722 

7.  Shivasinba  „ 

1600 

12.  Jagatjaya  Malla 

1769 

13.  Jaya  Prakasa  „ 

1736 

(c)  Rdjds  of  Lalittapur  or  Patau. 

1.  Harihara  Sinha  Malla 

7.  Sri  Vishnu  Malla  . 

1729 

^you^g8^  son  of  Shiva¬ 

8.  Rajya  Prakasa 

1742 

sinba,  16tb  King  of 

9.  Jaya  Prakasa  (of  Bhat- 

Katmandu). 

gaon) 

2.  Shiddi  Karsinha  Malla  . 

10.  Jaya  Pi-akSsa  Malla  (of 

3.  Srinivasa  Malla 

Katmandu). 

4.  Yoga  Narendra  Malla 

11.  Vishvajit  Malla. 

5.  Mah’ndra  (Maliipatin- 

12.  Dalmardan  Sah  (a  Gur- 

dia)  Sinha  Malla  of 

1 

khali). 

Katmandu  .  , 

13.  Teja  Narsinba  Malla 

1769 

6.  Jaya  Yoga  Prakasa 

Malla  .  .  • 

1722  i 
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PART  II.— HISTORY  OF  THE  GURKHA  DYNASTY. 


Fohmket.y  Siuyabansi  and  Cliandrabansi  Rajas  {viz.,  King-s  of  the 
Solar  and  Lunar  Dynasties)  ruled  over  the  people,  until  their  king'doms  were 
taken  from  them  by  the  Yavanas  (Musalmans). 

S’ri  Vikramaditya*  and  Salivahnat  were  two  powerful  kings  of  the  Solar 
Dynasty,  and  they  sought  out  the  Rajas  of  the  two  dynasties  and  allotted 
them  kingdoms,  according  to  their  abilities,  wisdom,  and  power,  and  placed 
them  on  the  thrones.  They  installed  in  this  way  800  Rajas. 

Amongst  these  was  one  Rishi  Raja  Ranaji  of  the  Lunar  Dynasty,  who 
was  made  Raja  of  Chitorgarh  and  received  the  title  of  Bhattarak. 

Rishi  Raja  Rana  and  his  descendants  ruled  their  country,  through  thirteen 
generations,  when  their  last  Raja,  Deva  Sarma  Bhattarak,  was  subjugated 
by  the  Mahomedans,  who  after  establishing  their  authority  over  him,  left 
the  country. 

Deva  Sasma  had  a  son  named  Ayutabam,  who,  disgusted  at  the  loss  of 
his  independence,  gave  up  the  name  of  Bhattarak  and  retained  only  his 
original  caste  surname  of  Rana, 

The  Rajas,  who  retained  the  title  of  Rana,  were  (14)  Ajmtabam  Rana, 
(15)  Barabubam  Rana,  (16)  Kanakbam  Rana,  (17)  Yasobam. 

The  son  of  the  last,  named  Audambar  Rana,  pleased  the  Mahomedan 
Emperor  by  his  skill  in  sword  exercise  and  had  the  title  of  RaVa  (Rao)  con¬ 
ferred  on  him.  The  Rajas  who  held  the  title  of  Rava  in  addition  to  their 
caste  surname  of  Rana,  were — 


18.  Audambar  Eanaji  Rava. 

19.  Bhattarak  „  „ 

20.  Bir  Vikramjit  ,,  „ 

21.  Jilla  „  „ 

22.  A  jilla  ,,  „ 

23.  Atal  „  ,, 

24.  Tutha  „  „ 

26.  Bimiki  „  „ 

Bhupati  Rana  had  three  sons — 
Udayabam  Ranaji  Rava. 


Ranaji  Rava. 


2d.  Har 
27.  Biabma 
28  Bakhan 

29.  Manoratha 

30.  Jaya 

31.  Jagatra 

32.  Rhoj 

33.  Bhupati 


Patte  Sinha  Ranaji  Ravfl. 


31.  Manmath  Ranaji  Rava. 

Fatte  Sinha  had  a  daughter  named  Sadal,  who  was  unrivalled  in  beauty. 


*  Vikraraaditya  is  generally  said  by  Hindu  aulhoi  ities  to  have  been  installed  B.C.  57. 

+  The  Salivahna  year  being  A.D.  78,  it  is  presumed  he  reigned  at  that  time. 

The  irruption  of  the  Huns  (a  Scythian  race)  into  India  took  place  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
their  power  was  finally  broken  by  the  great  victory  obtained  over  them  by  Yusodharman  (or 
Yasovarman)  A.  D.  530.  The  people  commonly  called  Indo-Scythians  were  a  Scythic  race  that 
conquered  India  ab  ’Ut  three  centuries  before  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  and  gave  several  famous 
rulers  to  Northern  India  {e.g.,  Kanishka,  in  the  first  century  A.l)„  who  is  probably  the  real  founder 
of  the  so-called  Salivahna  A.D.  78). 
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The  Mahomedan  Emperor  asked  that  Sadal  should  be  "iven  to  him, 
hut ^ this  having  been  refused,  he  attacked  Chitor  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought. 

King  Bhupati,  Fntte  Sinha,  and  a  great  many  Rajputs  were  killed 
and  thirteen  hundred  Ranis  immolated  themselves  as  Satis.  Sadal  killed 
herself  by  leaping  into  a  pan  of  boiling  oil. 

The  Survivors  under  Udayabam  Rana  Rava  founded  Udayapur  and 
settled  there. 

Manmath  Rana  Rava  went  to  Ujain.  He  had  two  sons — 

Bralimanika  Rana  Rava.  35.  Bhiipal  Rana  Rava. 

These  two  brothers  being  on  bad  terms,  separated,  the  elder  remaining  at 
Ujain,  the  younger  going  to  the  northern  hills  (Nepal). 

The  latter  arrived  at  Eiri  or  Ridi.  In  14'9B  he  set  out  from  Riri  and 
reached  Sargha,  from  whence  he  went  to  K hilum,  a  place  in  Biiirkot,  and 
brought  waste  land  under  cultivation.  In  this  place  he  had  two  sons  born 
to  him — Khancha  and  Mincha. 

The  former  went  to  Dhor,  conquered  Mangrant  and  reigned  over  Gaerhung 
Sataun,  Bhirkot,  and  Dhor. 

Mincha  went  to  Nayakot*  and  ruled  over  it. 

In  1802  Doctor  E.  Hamilton  writes  :  ‘  The  first  persons  of  the  Gurkha 
family,  of  whom  I  have  heard,  were  two  brothers,  named  Khancha  and 
Mincha,t  words  altogether  barbarous,  denoting  tbeir  descent  from  a  Magar 
family,  and  not  from  the  Pamars,  as  they  pretend.^ 

Khancha  was  the  founder  of  the  imperial  branch  of  the  family,  viz,,  they 
remained  hlagars.  Mincha  was  the  Chief  of  Nayakot,  and  adopted  the 
Hindu  rules  of  purity,  and  his  descendants  intermarried  with  the  best  families 
although  not  without  creating  disgust. 

The  Khancha  family  possessed  Bhirkot,  Gaerhung,  and  Dhor. 

Birkot  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  whole,  as  its  chief  was  at  the 
head  of  a  league  containing  Nayakot. 

A  branch  of  the  Mincha  family  ruled  at  Kaski.  The  Chief  of  Lamziing 
was  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the  Kaski  ruler,  and  in  time  became 
very  powerful,  and  he  was  followed  in  war  not  only  by  his  kinsman,  the 
Chief  of  Kaski,  but  by  the  Raja  of  Tanhung. 

The  Rajas  who  ruled  over  Nayakot  were  — 


36.  yiincha 

37.  .la van. 

38.  Surya. 


33.  Miclia. 

4' C  Bicliitra. 
41.  Jagdeva. 


*  .Vot  the  Nayakot  near  Katmmdu,  but  another  far  to  the  west  close  to  Bhirkot. 
t  ‘  Khancha’  is  the  Khas  Khura  for  ‘  younger  brother’. 
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Kulmandauj  the  son  of  Jag'deva^  obtained  sovereignty  over  Kaski,  and 
having  pleased  the  Mahomedan  Emperor^  received  from  him  the  title  of  Sah. 
hfe  had  seven  sons  ;  the  eldest  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Kaski. 

The  second,  Kalu  Sah,  was  asked  for  by  the  people  of  Lamzung  (Gurunos) 
and  was  made  their  king. 

Kalu  Sah  was  murdered. 

Eor  sometime  after  this  Lamzung  remained  without  a  Raja,  but  at  last 
the  people,  unable  to  manage  without  one,  again  went  to  ask  Kulmandan 
Sah,  for  another  son  to  become  their  Raja.  After  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  not  murder  their  next  king,  Kulmandan  allowed  them  to  choose  any 
of  his  six  other  sons,  excepting  the  eldest. 

These  five  sons  were  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
four  elder  had  their  heads  just  in  the  place  where  they  first  laid  them,  but 
that  the  head  of  the  youngest  had  moved  upw  ards  a  long  way.  They  there¬ 
fore  considering  this  a  fortunate  omen  selected  the  youngest  and  made  him 
their  Raja.  His  name  was  Yasobam. 

42.  Kulmandan  Sah  (King  of  Kaski).  43.  Yasoham  Sah  (King  of  Lamzung). 

Yasobam  had  two  sons.  The  elder,  Narhari  Sah,  ruled  over  Lamzung. 
The  younger,  Drabya  Sah  (or  Sahi),  rebelled  and  took  to  himself  Gurkha,  which 
then  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  principality.  The  capital  Gurkha  is 
situated  on  a  very  high  hill  and  contains  the  temple  of  Gurakhana.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Gurakha,  and  that  previous 
to  having  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Brahmans,  this  family  had  received 
the  'jogis,^  or  priest,  of  Gurakhanat  as  their  spiritual  guides. 

The  taking  of  Gurkha  is  described  as  follows  : — 

The  younger  brother  Drabya  Sah  went  to  Gurkha,  and  gained  over  the 
subjects  of  that  town,  the  Raja  of  which  was  of  the  Khandka  tribe  of  the 
Khas  race. 

On  Wednesday,  the  23rd  September  1559,  Drabya  Sah,  aided  by 
Bhagirath  Panth,  Ganesa  Pande,  Gangaram  Rana,  Husal  Arjyal,  Kanal 
Bohra,  and  Murli  Khawas  of  Gurkha,  concealed  himself  in  a  hut.  When 
Ganesa  Pande  had  collected  all  the  people  of  Gurkha,  such  as  the  Thapas, 
Busals,  Ranas,  and  Maski  Ranas  of  the  Magar  tribe,  they  went  by  the 
Dahya  Gauda  route  and  attacked  the  Durbar. 

Drabya  Sah  killed  the  Khandka  Raj  with  his  own  hand  with  a  sword 
during  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  amidst  the 
clash  of  music. 

44.  Sri  Drabya  Sah,  King  of  Gurkha,  from  A.D.  1659  to  1570. 

46.  Sri  Purandar  Sah  „  „  „  „  „  1670  to  1605. 

46.  Sri  Chatra  Sah  ,,  „  „  „  „  1605  to  1606. 

47.  Sri  Kama  Sah  „  „  „  „  „  1606  to  1633. 
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Chatra  Sah  reigned  only  seven  months  and  having  no  issue  his  brother 
Sri  Rama  Sah  succeeded  irim. 

Rama  Sah  introduced  the  measures  manu  =  llh,  path=81hj  and  muri= 
1601b,  and  the  use  of  scales  and  weights. 

He  also  made  law&ior  debtors  and  creditors,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at 
10  per  cent,  for  money,  and  one-fourth  of  the  cpiantity  of  grain. 

He  made  many  other  laws. 

48.  Sri  Dambar  Sah  reigned  from  1633  to  1642. 

49.  Sri  Krishna  Sah  „  ,,  1642  to  1653. 

50.  Sri  Rudra  Sah  ,,  „  1653  to  1669. 

51.  Prithwipati  Sah  ,,  ,,  1669  to  1716. 

His  son  Birbhadra  Sah  died  before  the  close  of  his  father's  reign. 

52.  Narbhupal  Sah  reigned  from  1716  to  1742. 

Of  the  senior  Rani  of  Prithwipati  Sah  was  born  Birbhadra  Sah,  who  was 
the  eldest  son.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Tanahung. 

She  was  pregnant,  but  no  one  knew  of  her  state,  except  Birbhadra  Sah, 
when  she  went  away  to  her  father’s  home,  being  on  bad  terms  with  her 
mother-in-law. 

Birbhadra  Sah  being  very  ill,  called  his  youngest  brother  Chandrarup  Sah, 
told  him  of  his  wife’s  condition,  and  begged  him  to  make  enquiries  as  to  the 
result  of  her  pregnancy,  and  give  her  his  support. 

A  few  days  after  Birbhadnt  S<ah  died. 

The  Rani  in  time  gave  birth  to  Narbhupal  Sah.  Chandrarup  Sah  succeeded 
in  having  the  boy  brought  to  his  house  in  Gurkha,  where  he  kept  him  carefully. 

After  the  death  of  Prithwipati,  Narbhupal  Sah  was  installed  king.  He 
invaded  Nepal  and  had  a  pitched  battle  with  Jayaprakasa  Malla,  thirteenth 
King  of  Katmandu,  in  A.D.  1736.  Narbhupal  was  defeated  and  had  to 
return  to  his  own  country. 

In  1730  A.D.  Narbhiipal  had  a  son,  Prithwi  Narayan  Sahi,  born  to  him, 
who,  on  his  father’s  death,  became  king  in  A.D.  1742  at  the  age  of  12. 

Prithwi  Narayan  Sahi  was  a  person  of  insatiable  ambition,  sound 

judgment,  great  courage,  and  unceasing  activity.  He  is  practically  the 

great  founder  of  the  house  of  Gurkha.  It  would 
52.  PritliNN  i  Nciruyiiu  Sahi.  i*  i  'xi.  *  tvt  -  , 

appear  that,  in  the  earlier  days  ot  Prithwi  N  arayan  s 

reign,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Gurkha  were  almost  entirely  Magars, 

Gurungs,  Thakurs,  and  Khas,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  menial  classes. 

Directly  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  Prithwi  Narayan  determined  to  take 
Nayakot,*  and  in  1749  A.D.  he  invaded  Nepal  and  attacked  Kirtipur  and  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  his  troops  and  those  of  J ayaprakasa. 


*  Close  to  Kirtipur  in  the  Nepal  Valley. 
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On  the  Ourkha  side  Surpatrap  (brother  of  Prithwi  Narayan)  lost  an  eye 
and  Kalu  Pande  was  killed.  The  battle  lasted  nr  irly  five  hours  (twelve 
gharis)  and  both  sides  lost  many  men.  On  the  Nepalese  side  12,00l) 
sepoys  brought  from  the  plains  of  India  were  killed.  Prithwi  Narayan  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  killed.  Jayaprakasa  now  made  great  rejoicings^ 
thinking  the  Gurkhali  were  annihilated.  He  enlisted  Naga  sepoys  to  tight 
the  Gurkhali.  Prithwi  Narayan  returned  to  his  own  country,  burning  the 
bridge  over  the  Gandak. 

In  the\year  1749  one  of  the  princes  in  the  Nepal  Valley,  who  was  King  of 
Bhatgaon,  was  ill-advised  enough  to  aj)ply  for  assistance  to  Prithwi  Narayan 
against  his  enemies,  rival  princes,  n  ho  were  pressing  him  hard. 

Ranjit  Mai  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  was  obliged  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  neighbouring  kings,  with  a  view  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  Gurkhas. 

From  1749  to  1763  Prithwi  Narayan  had  been  extending  his  own 
dominions  on  all  sides,  and  had  occupied  the  hills  round  the  valley,  and 
established  a  series  of  forts  on  them,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  to  this  day. 

In  1765  Prithwi  Narayan  again  invaded  Nepal  and  laid  siege  to  Kirtipur, 
which  was  a  dependency  of  the  King  of  Patan. 

Gainprejas  of  Kirtipur  offered  battle  to  Prithwi  Narayan  and  defeated 
him  in  two  pitched  battles. 

An  assault  which  was  tried  upon  Kirtipur  was  also  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter. 

Prithwi  Narayan  then  tried  to  starve  out  the  city  by  posting  troops 
allround  the  neighbouring  hills.  In  1767  Prithwi  Narayan  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  Kirtipur  through  treachery. 

In  1768  Piithwi  Narayan  fought  for  six  months  with  the  people  of 

Chaukot,*  who  under  Mohindra  Rai  made  a  most  gallant  defence,  defeating 

him  on  many  occasions.  On  21st  June  1768  a  hardly  contested  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Mahindra  Rai  was  killed,  seeing  which  the  Chaukotiyas 
fled. 

On  the  29th  September  1768  Prithwi  Narayan  entered  Katmandu  by  trea¬ 
chery.  Jayaprakasa’’s  troops  fought  for  an  hour  or  twot,  when  Jayaprakasa 
fled  first  to  Patan  and  thence  to  Bhatgaon,  taking  Tejanarsinha  with  him. 

Tularam  Thapa,  a  General,  and  a  number  of  Gurkhali  troops  were 

blown  up  in  the  Teleju  temple,  where  a  mine  had  been  laid  by  order  of 

Jayaprakasa,  and  which  was  exploded  when  Katmandu  was  lost. 

•  Cliaukot  lies  to  the  east  of  Bhatgaon. 

t  The  troops  and  most  of  the  people  w.  re  drunk,  as  is  the  custom  during  the  Indraiatra 
festival. 
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After  the  fall  of  Katmandu,  Patan  surrendered  to  Prithwi  Narilyan.  ^ 

The  Gurkha  liistorian  states  that  in  176G  Nawab  Kasim  All  Khan 

of  Murshidahad,  having  been  (icfeated  by  the  British,  liad  taken  refuge  in 
Nepal  for  some  time,  and  that  in  return  for  the  hospitality  shown  him  he 
sent  60,000*  troops  by  the  M  akwaiipiir  route  to  help  the  Nepilese,  but  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  only  400  scouts  of  Prithwi  barayanSah  After  this 
5,000  Nagas,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Nepalese,  shared  the  same  fate 

at  Panavati.  i  i  i 

In  May  1769  Prithwi  Narayan  came  to  attack  Bliatgaon,  whore  he  had 

previously  <-ained  over  the  Satbaliftlyils  (seven  illegitimate  sons  of  Haiijit 

Malla)  by  promising  to  leave  to  them  the  throne  and  revenue,  and  to^  content 

himself  with  a  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  country.  The  Gurkha  troops 

were  accordingly  admitted  within  the  fortified  walls,  and  Bliatgaon  was 

taken. 

Prithwi  Narayan  now  entered  the  Durbar  and  found  the  Rajas  oi  tie 
three  towns  Bliatgaon,  Katmandu,  and  Patan  sitting  together,  whereat  he 


and  his  companions  began  to  laugh. 

Jayaprakasa  was  offended  at  this,  and  said  O  Giirkhalis  !  this  has 
come  to  pass  through  the  treachery  of  our  servants,  or  else  you  would  have 
had  no  cause  for  mirth/'’ 

Prithwi  Narayan,  mindful  of  the  days  of  his  early  youth,  when  for  three 
years  he  lived  at  Bhatgaon  a^  Ran  jit  Malians  guest  and  received  much  kind¬ 
ness  from  bim,  now  paid  his  respects  to  Ran  jit  Malla,  and  respectfully  asked 
him  to  continue  to  rule  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  although  he^  (Prithwi  Narayan) 
had  conquered  the  country.  Raiijit  Malla  refused  this  and  begged  for 
permission  to  go  to  Benares.  Prithwi  Narayan  gave  him  this  permission  and 

also  proviiicd  for  his  expenses  on  the  load. 

Jayaprakasa  Malla,  late  kimr  of  Katmandu,  was,  at  his  own  request, 
allowed  to  go  to  Pashupati,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

Tej  Nar  Sinha,  the  Raja  of  Lalitpur  (or  Patan)  was  sent  to  Lakshrnipur, 

to  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  there  he  died. 

After  some  time  Prithwi  Narayan  returned  from  Bhatgaon  to  Katmandu 

and  began  to  rule  over  the  three  towns. 

Because  Surpratap  Sahi  (his  brother)  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in  the  war 
with  the  people  of  KirtTpur,  Prithwi  Narayan  ordered  the  nose  of  every  male 
in  that  town,  above  the  age  of  12  years,  to  be  cut  off.  The  people  thus 
mutilated  were  865  of  those  who  had  fought  valiantly,  and  kept  the  Giirkhalis 

out  of  the  town. 


•  It  nt-Ra  hiirdly  be  said  that  tliis  is  very  gr< 
from  the  plains  of  India  were  obtained  by  Kings 


);s  exairgerai inn,  but  evidence  exists  tliat 
of  N^)al  to  fight  the  Gurkhas, 


soldiery 
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The  conquest  of  the  Valley  of  Nepal,  from  the  first  siege  of  Kirtipur  in 
1765,  till  the  fall  of  Bhatgaon  in  the  commencement  of  1769,  occupied  four 
years. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  details  connected  with  the  several  sieges 
and  engagements,  nor  are  we  informed  of  the  number  of  troops  engaged  either 
on  the  Nepalese  or  the  Gurkha  side,  but  no  one  can  deny  to  the  Newars,  and 
especially  to  the  men  of  Kirtipur,  the  credit  of  having  displayed  the' most 
heroic  bravery  in  the  defence  of  their  capital,  while  the  Gurkhas  have  earned 
eternal  disgrace  by  the  savage  barbarity  with  which  they  signalised  all 
their  triumphs. 

Nothing  can  detract  from  the  gallant,  patriotic  spirit  shown  by  the 
Newars  under  the  high-spirited  and  heroic  Gainprejas. 

This  Gainprejas  is  said  to  have  been  n  deposed  King  of  Patan.  He 
certainly  was  a  nobleman  by  birth  and  displayed  great  bravery. 

After  the  fall  of  Kirtipur  he  fled  to  Katmandu,  where  he  made  a  gallant 
defence  after  the  city  had  been  betrayed.  Prom  Katmandu  he  fled  to  Patan, 
but  being  unable  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his  troops  he  fled  to  Bhatgaon. 

On  Prithwi  Narayan  obtaining  possession  of  Bhatgaon,  through  trea¬ 
chery  as  usual,  Gainprejas,  with  a  few  followers,  made  a  gallant  attempt 
to  escape,  but  was  wounded  in  the  foot  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nepal,  Prithwi  Narayan  established  Katmandu  as 
his  capital  and  consolidated  his  power.  He  next  sent  Kaje  Kahar  Sinha 
a  Thakur,  with  an  army,  with  which  was  subdued  the  whole  of  the  country 
lying  between  Bijayapur  on  the  east,  the  Sapt  Gandaki  on  the  west,  Kiron 
and  Kuti  on  the  north,  and  Makwanpur  and  the  Terai  on  the  south. 

Between  1770  and  1772  Prithwi  Narayan  employed  himself  attacking 
such  of  the  Chaobisia  Rajas  as  had  not  joined  him  in  his  invasion  of  Nepal. 
For  some  time  he  had  rapid  success,  but  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Tanhu  Raja  (m  1772)  he  was  so  roughly  handled  that  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  these  conquests. 

No  chief  resisted  the  rising  power  of  Prithwi  Narayan  of  Gurkha  with 
such  gallantry  and  efPect  as  the  Raja  of  Tanhung. 

Prithwi  Narayan  died  at  Moban  Tirtha  on  the  Gandaki  in  1775,  having 
ruled  the  Gurkhas  for  33  years. 

He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Pratab  Sinha  Sahi  and  Bahadar  Sahi. 

54.  Pratab  Sinha  Sahi  was  made  King  in  1775.  He  threatened  an 
invasion  of  Sikkim,  but  failed  in  his  attempt. 

The  war  was,  however,  waged  with  varying  success  for  several  years. 

During  this  war  a  Lepcha  General,  by  name  Athingpoi,  alias  Changzed 
Karwang,  «/ias,Satrajit,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  This  last  name  is 
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said  to  have  been  ^ven  to  him  to  commemorate  his  seventeen  victories  over 
the  Gurkhas  in  the  Terai  and  Morans'. 

•  O 

A  military  colleague  of  Satrajit,  by  name  Deba  Takarpos  alias  Jorden, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Gurkhas  successfully  for  a  time^  and  drove 
the  Gurkhas  back;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  dispersed  in 
a  battle  fought  at  Chainpur  about  1776. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat  Satrajithad  also  to  retire  from  the  Moran g. 

In  1778  Pratab  Sinha  Sahi  died,  leaving  one  legitimate  son.  Ran  BahMur, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  was  but  an  infant. 

55.  Ran  Bahadur  Sahi  elected  king  from  17  78  to  1807. 

Bahadur  Sah,  brother  of  Pratab  Sahi,  and  uncle  of  Ran  Bahadur  Sahi, 
became  Regent.  The  mother  of  the  infant  king  opposed  him,  and  after  a 
sti-uggle  of  some  years  Bahadur  Sahi  had  to  fly  to  Bettiah,  where  he 
remained  until  1795,  when  the  Rani  died,  and  he  again  became  Regent. 

The  Gurkha  family  had  bitherto  failed  in  all  their  attempts  to  extend 
Defeat  of  the  Chaoblsia  dominions  to  the  west,  and  if  Palpa  had 

continued  to  assist  the  neighbouring  Chaobisia 
Rajas,  it  is  probable  that  their  resistance  to  the  Gurkhas  might  have  been 
continued  with  success.  About  1786,  Mabadatta,  King  of  Palpa,  however, 
agreed  with  the  Regent  Bahadur  Sahi  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
rest  of  the  Chaobisia  Rajas  and  to  divide  the  spoil. 

This  scheme  completely  succeeded  and  Damodar  Pande,  a  Khas  by  birth, 
but  a  representative  of  one  of  the  chief  families  in  Gurkha,  and  a  most  gallant 
officer,  was  sent  in  command  of  the  Regent’s  forces.  After  the  conquest 
Damodar  took  the  lion’s  share  for  his  master,  but  allowed  Mabadatta  to 
retain  Gulmi,  Argba,  and  Kacbi. 

Lamzung,  Tanhung,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chaobisia  principalities  were  kept 
by  the  Gurkhas. 

About  1787,  Sarup  Sinha,  a  Gurkha  General,  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
Conquest  of  Kiranti  coun-  Kirauti  country  (Rais  and  Limbu.s)  and  extended  the 

Gurkha  conquests  as  far  as  Sural)eswara  in  the  east. 

In  1788-89,  a  Gurkha,  force  penetrated  into  Sikkim  and  overran  and  held 

Conquest  of  Sikkim.  possession  of  all  Sdikim  south  and  west  of  the  Teesta. 

Troops  sent  in  1790  to  Sikharjun  invaded  Tibet  and  plundered 

Invasion  of  Tibet.  Digai  cba. 

In  1792  a  Chinese  army,  70,000  strong,  under  a  General  called  Dburiu 
.  and  a  minister  called  Thumtham,  invaded  Nepal  bv 

War  With  China.  ‘ 

the  Kerong  route,  and  after  some  desperate  fights 

overcame  the  Nepalese,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  Gurkha  King  at  Nayakot, 

some  25  miles  from  Katmandu, 
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In  March  1792  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Treaty  with  the  British.  the  GurkhaS. 

In  consequence  o£  this,  a  mission  under  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was 
despatched  to  Nepal  the  same  year.  In  1793  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  quitted 
Nepal,  as  he  found  the  Nepalese  determined  to  avoid  a  closer  alliance. 

In  1793  thv.'  Gurlihas  under  Jagajit  conquered 

Kumaon  conquered. 

Knmaon. 

In  1794  the  Gurkhas  under  Amar  Sing  Thapa  conquered  and  annexed 
Garhwal.  They  next  fought  the  Garhwalis  in  the 

Garhwal  conquered.  Gurudhana,  utterly  defeated  them,  kilted 

their  Raja,  and  annexed  the  Dun,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Garhwalis. 
Kumaon  and  Garhwal  remained  subject  to  the  Gurkhas  until  1816,  when  they 
were  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Segowli. 

By  this  time  the  Gurkha  territories  extended  from  Bhutan  to  Kashmir 
and  from  the  borders  of  Tibet  to  the  British  provinces. 

In  1795  Ran  Bahadur  Sahi  removed  liis  uncle  from  the  regency  and 
assumed  the  reins  of  government :  two  years  subsequently  he  put  him  to 
death. 

From  this  time  till  1800  Nepal  was  the  scene  of  most  barbarous  outrages 
perpetrated  l)y  the  King. 

In  1800  Ratx  Bahadur  ?ahi  was  expelled  from  the  country  and  obliged 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  son,  who  was  still  an  infant. 

56.  Girhan  Juddha  Vikrarn  Sahi,  elected  King  in  1800  A.D.,  (in  place 
of  his  father,  exiled)  ruled  till  1816.  The  second  Maharani  xMahilla  ruled 
the  country  for  her  infant  son. 

In  October  1801  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  British  and  Nepalese 

Tir.t  British  Resident  of  authorities,  and  in  consequence  Captain  A.  D.  Knox 
Kepal.  was  appointed  Kesideut  at  the  Court  of  Nepal,  and 

he  reached  the  capital  in  April  1802. 

Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  political  conduct  of  the  Nepalese,  who 
evaded  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements,  he  withdrew  in  March  1803. 
In  January  1804  Lord  Wellesley  formally  dissolved  alliance  with  the 
Durbar. 

In  1804,  ban  Bahadur  Sahi  returned  from  Benares  to  Nepal,  and  put  to 
death  Damodar  Kaji  and  others  of  his  enemies.  He  made  new  laws,  and 
issued  many  orders,  stopped  the  main  roads,  confiscated  all  the  birta*  lands 
from  the  Brahmans  in  ti:e  country,  raised  money  by  re-assessing  the  lands,  and 
from  fear  of  small-pox  ordered  all  the  chiliren  to  be  taken  out  of  the  city. 

He  was  the  first  Raja  who  introduced  gold  ashrafis  into  currency. 


*  Birta  is  a  grant  of  laud  in  perpetuity  for  which  rent  is  paid. 
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Id  1807  lie  was  cut  down  with  a  sword  and  killed  by  his  stepbrother 
Sher  Bahadur,  who  in  turn  was  killed  by  Bal  Nar  Sinha,  father  of  Sir  Jang 
Bahadur. 

Girban  Juddha,  as  above  mentioned,  was  elected  king  in  1800  on  the 
banishment  of  his  father,  and,  although  Ran  Bahadur  returned  in  1804,  and 
actually  ruled  (though  but  jointly  with  Mahillaand  with  (^irban  Juddha)  for 
a  few  years,  nevertheless  the  actual  king  must  be  regarded  as  Girban  Juddha 

from  1800  to  date  of  his  death  in  1816. 

Girban  Juddha  appointed  Bhim  Sen  Thapa  to  be  Prime  Minister 

and  Protector  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1805  Prithwi  Pal,  Raja  of  Palpa,  was  allured  to  Katmandu  by  Ran 
Bahadur  Sahi,  the  most  solemn  promises  for  his  safety  and  well-being  having 
been  made ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  in  Katmandu  than  he  was  made  a  State 
prisoner. 

In  1807,  immediately  after  Ran  Bahadur’s  death,  Prithwi  Pal  was  put 
to  death,  and  General  Amar  Sing  Thap?,  father  of  Bhim  Sen  Thapa,  marched 
with  a  considerable  force  upon  Palpa,  and  within  a  month  took  possession 
of  it  without  any  resistance. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  last  of  the  Chaobisia  kingdoms,  and  with 
the  fall  of  Palpa.  one  and  all  of  the  Chaobisia  principalities  came  under  the 
sway  of  the  King  of  NepB. 

In  1810  a  violent  earthquake  occurred,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost 
in  Bhatgaon. 

A  powder  magazine  was  built  at  Thambahil  Khel,  and  ^  Dhyak  *  or 
double  pice  brought  into  currency. 

Prom  1804  to  1814  the  Nepalese  carried  on  a  system  of  outrage  and 
encroachment  on  the  British  frontier. 

On  the  1st  November  1814,  Lord  Hastings  declared  war  against 
Nepal,  on  account  of  these  continual  outrages  and 

Wai  uiJi  epal.  encroachments,  which  culminated  in  the  treaeherous 

attack  and  murder  of  all  our  police  in  the  Botwal  district. 

The  Gurkha  army  consisted  of  12,000  men,  equipped  and  disciplined  in 
imitation  of  the  Company’s  sepoys. 

When  war  was  determined  on,  30,000  troops,  including  inregulars, 
with  60  guns,  were  told  off  in  four  divisions. 

The  war,  though  ultimately  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the 
brilliant  operations  of  Ochterlony,  was  one  very  discreditable  to  the  military 
abilities  of  our  Generals ;  yet  it  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  troops 
employed,  being  perhaps  the  most  arduous  campaign  in  which  the  Company’s 
aymy  had  ever  been  engaged  in  India. 
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Throug’hout  tlio  wav  the  Gurkhas  displayed  the  most  conspicuous 
gallantly. 

Major-General  Gillespie,  advancing  from  Meerut,  se’zed  the  Keer 

Operations  of  Geuerni  ovcr  the  Sewaliks  and  occupied  Gehra  without 

Gillespie’s  Division.  opposition.  Five  miles  from  Dehra  is  a  hill  500 

to  600  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  fort  called  Nalapani  or  Kalinga,  of  no 
great  size  or  strength. 


Kalinga. 


The  defence  of  this  post  against  General  Gillespie  was  most  creditable 
to  the  Gurkhas,  though  cxhiliiting  extreme  rashness 
on  his  part,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  avoid  strong 
works  which  required  to  be  reduced  by  artillery. 

In  this  defence  Balbhadar  and  600*  Gurkhas  repulsed  two  assaults, 
inflicting  on  the  British  division  a  loss  of  31  officers  and  750  men  killed  and 
wounded,  including  General  Gillespie,  who  was  killed  when  loading  the 
first  assault ;  and  when  ultimately  three  days’  incessant  shelling  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  place,  Balbhadar  and  the  survivors,  reduced  to  90  in 
number,  cut  their  way  through  our  posts,  and  escaped. 

The  defence  of  this  fort  retarded  a  whole  division  for  over  one  month. 

On  the  fall  of  the  fort  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
there  indeed  the  desperate  courage  and  bloody  resistance,  the  Gurkhas  had 
opposed  to  means  so  overwhelming,  were  mournfully  and  horribly  apparent. 
The  whole  area  of  the  fort  was  a  slaughter-house  strewn  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  men  of  Nalapani  (or  Kalinga)  will  for  ever  be  marked  for  their 
unsulxlued  courage,  and  the  generous  spirit  of  courtesy 
with  which  they  treated  their  enemy. 

They  fought  us  in  fair  conflict  like  men,  and  in  the  intervals  of  actual 
combat  showed  us  a  liberal  courtesy  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  people ;  so 
far  fi’om  insulting  the  bodie®  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  they  permitted  them 
to  remain  untouched  till  carried  away,  and  none  were  even  stripped. 

The  following  story  illustrates  their  confidence  in  British  officers.  One 
Anecdote  whilst  the  batteries  wcrc  playing,  a  man  was  per¬ 

ceived  on  the  breach  advancing  and  waving  his  hand. 
The  guns  ceased  for  a  while,  and  a  man  came,  who  proved  to  be  a  Gurkha  whose 
lower  jaw  had  lieen  shattered  by  a  round  shot,  and  who  came  thus  frankly 
to  solicit  assistance  from  his  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was 
instantly  afforded.  He  recovered,  and  when  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
signified  his  desire  to  return  to  his  corps  to  fight  us  again,  exhibiting’  thus 


Gallantry  of  the  defenders. 


*  These  600  men  belonged  mostly  to  the  regiment  known  .as  the  Pnrana  Giirakh,  which 
consists  entirely  of  M agars. 
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through  the  whole  incident  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  generosity  and 
courtesy  in  warfare^ '  and  also  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  separating  completely 
in  his  own  mind  private  and  national  feeling  from  each  other. 

During  the  assaults  on  the  fort,  women  were  seen  hurling  stones,  and 
undauntedlv  exposing  themselves ;  and  several  of 

Bravery  of  women..  ,  ,  “  . 

their  dead  bodies  and  one  wounded,  were  subse¬ 
quently  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fort. 

Balbhadar  with  the  survivors  retreated  to  a  hill  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
was  there  joined  by  300  fresh  Gurkhas,  and  subsequently  he  formed  a  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Jythak. 

On  General  Gillespie^s  death.  General  Martindell  was  given  the  command 
of  the  division. 

He  left  a  detachment  in  the  Dun,  and  entered  the  valley  below 

General  Martindell  ad-  ^aban  by  the  Kolapari  Pass  on  19th  December 
yances.  1814. 

Nahanwas  found  evacuated  and  was  thereupon  occupied  by  the  British, 
Colonel  Kcsar  Sing,  who  had  been  in  Nahan  with  2,300  of  the  elite  of  the 
Gurkha  army,  had  retired  to  Jythak,  in  accordance  with  General  Amar  Singes 
orders. 

General  Martindell  sent  two  detachments,  one  of  738  men  under  Major 
Richards,  and  the  other  of  1,000  men*  underMajor 
Ludlow,  to  occupy  two  ridges  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy’s  main  position.  The  detachment  under  Major  Ludlow  attacked 
the  enemy  and  drove  them  off  with  some  loss ;  but  being  flushed  with 
success  he  pursued  too  far,  and  on  seeing  a  stockade  in  front  of  him,  he 
attempted  to  seize  the  same  and  failed.  This  stockade  was  afterwards  always 
known  as  the  second  stockade. 

The  officer  commanding  the  stockade  seeing  the  disordered  state  of  our 

troops,  and  how  few  of  them  there  were  together. 

Defeat  of  Major  Ludlow’s  galhed  out  with  no  great  number  of  men,  bore  down 
detachment.  .  / 

the  leading  troops,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Rein¬ 
forced  by  fresh  troops,  the  enemy  followed  up  the  charge,  and  our  men 
out  of  breath  and  panic-struck,  could  not  be  rallied.  Major  Ludlow  and  other 
officers  three  times  attempted  to  rally  the  troops  at  favourable  points,  but  as 
often  the  Gurkhas  charged  and  dispersed  them,  and  followed  cutting  them 
up  with  their  kukries. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  other  detachment  under  Major  Richards  made  good 
Success  of  Major  Richards,  its  object,  but  Owing  to  the  failure  of  Major  Ludlow’s 
hut. suhscquent  retreat.  column,  they  were  ordered  to  retreat, 

D  2 
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LiiGutGnant  Thackeray}  with  a  company  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry, 
made  a  gallant  charge  to  cover  the  retreat  j  but  the  enemy  breaking  their  w^y 
in  on  all  sides,  and  using  their  kukries,  committed  terrible  havoc.  The  British 
loss  was  12  officers  and  450  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  February  1815 
Kanjit  Sing  with  200  Gurkhas  attacked  and  defeated  2,000  irregulars  under 
Lieutenant  Young. 

The  fall  o.  j'ythak  war  only  brought  about  by  the  successes  of  General 

Ochterlony  and  the  surrender  of  Amar  Sing. 

General  T.  Wood,  who  commanded  a  division  at  Gorakhpur,  having  heard 
^  ,  that  the  enemy  under  Colonel  Wajir  Sing  held 

Operations  under  General  t-,  i  i 

T.  b.  Wood.  a  stockade  called  Jitghar  close  to  Butwal,  determined 

to  attack  the  same. 

He  advanced  for  this  purpose  on  the  3rd  of  January  1815.  The  route  led 
for  the  last  seven  miles  through  sal  forests.  Gene- 

Jitehar  stockade.  .  ,  i  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .l 

ral  Wood  had  been  told  to  expect  an  open  space  in 

front  of  the  stockade,  but  whilst  still  in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  stockade,  and  within  50  yards  of  it.  A  destrau- 
tive  fire  was  opened  on  the  British  troops.  The  stockade  was  merely  a 
hollow  one  and  a  position  was  gained  round  the  left  flank  completely 
commanding  it:  the  carrying  of  the  work  was  certain,  and  the  enemy 
were  already  retreating  from  it,  when  General  Wood  ordered  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded.  The  British  lost  5  officers  and  128  men  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Wood  did  nothing  from  this  date  until  17th  of 

April,  when  he  made  a  useless  demonstration  against  Butwal,  with  no 

results. 

General  Marley  was  expected  to  attempt  the  Bichiakoh  and  Etaunda  Pass 
,  ^  ,  and,  if  successful,  to  advance  straight  on,  Kat- 

Operations  under  General  ,  •  m  -•  i 

mandu.  He  occupied  several  posts  in  the  lerai  ana 
kept  his  main  army  at  Parsa.  One  post,  held  by  Captain  Sibley,  was  20 
miles  to  the  left  of  Parsa,  and  another  under  Captain  Blackney  at  Sum- 

marpur,  about  as  far  again  to  the  right. 

The  main  army  of  the  Gurkhas  was  at  Makwanpur  under  Colonel 

r«ptBin  *5ibley  and  Cap-  Randhar  Sing,  who  gave  orders  that  both  these 

tain  Blackney  both  sur-  pg  attacked  Oil  the  1st  January  1815. 

prised.  A  ^ 

Captain  Blackney  was  completely  surprised,  and  he  and  Lieutenant  Dun¬ 
can  were  killed,  and  in  ten  minutes  his  sepoys  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction. 
Captain  Sibley  was  more  on  his  guard,  and  made  a  good  fight  of  it,  hut  was 
smroundM  and  overpowered.  Onr  loss  out  o£  600  men  was  123  killed,  187 

■wounded,  and  73  missing. 
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Success  of  Colonel  Gard¬ 
ner. 


General  !Marley  M'as  superseded  for  incompetence^  and  General  George 
Wood  took  eommand  in  his  stead.  The  very  day 
surprL^c^’thf  cncmy.’*^''^”®''^  before  he  assumed  command,  Lieutenant  Pickersgdl, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  surprised  a  body  of  500  Gurkhas  and  cut  nearly  all  up. 

General  George  Wood  had  a  fine  army  of  13,400  men,  but  being^  of 
opinion  that  the  fever  season  had  commenced,  he  refused  to  risk  penetrating 

the  forest,  and  accordingly  ho  did  nothing. 

In  December  1814  Lord  Hastings,  considering  that  a  diversion  from 

Kumaon  might  have  a  good  effect,  gave  orders  to 
Operations  in  Kumaon.  Gardner  and  Major  Hcarsey  to  raise  two 

levies  composed  of  Rohillas. 

Colonel  Gardner  advanced  on  the  11th  February  from  Kashipur  in  the 
IMoradabad  district,  and  after  some  skirmishing  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  20th  February  1815  on  a  ridge 

immediately  facing  Almorah. 

About  the  same  time  Major  Hcarsey  advanced  through  Pilibhit  and  moved 
on  towards  Almoridi,  with  the  intention  of  co-oper- 
D.  foatof  Major  llearsoy.  Coloucl  Gardner,  but  on  31st  March  he 

was  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 

prisoner. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  Colonel  Jasper  Nichols  was  sent  with  2,500 
infantry  and  10  guns  to  support  Colonel  Gardner. 

Successof  Colonel  Nichols,  junction  was  effected  a  good  deal  of 

fighting  took  place  round  Almorah.  By  25th  April  guns  had  been  mounted 
in"*  a  position  within  70  yards  of  the  fort.  The  Governor  of  the  povince 
thereupon  proposed  an  armistice.  On  the  27th  a  formal  convention  was 
signed,  in  which  the  whole  Kumaon  province  was  surrendered,  and  Major 
Hearsey  was  released. 

General  Ochterlony,  who  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  October,  had 
U„d.,  0.ne,.l  ’’fiOO  troops  under  him,  and  was  opposed  by  General 
Ochtrriony.  Amar  Singh,  who  never  had  more  than  from  2,800 

to  3,000  Gurkhas  under  him.  General  Ochterlony  determined  to  act  v/ith 
the  utmost  caution,  and  by  his  perseverance  and  skilful  operations,  he  was 
enabled  to  out-man ceuvre  Amar  Sing  from  position  to  position.  Up  till  the 

~  this 
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middle  of  February  nothing  of  miich  importance  was  done, 
and  the  14th  April,  a  number  of  small  forts  were  reduced.  On  the  15th 

April,  after  some  very  hard  fighting,  the  British 
Dcothal.  troops"^ seized  a  pea.k  called  Deothal,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  enemy^s  position,  and  therein  placed  two  w hole  battalions  with  two 
field  pieces,  and  threw  up  earth-works  all  round  the  same. 
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Amar  Sing,  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  dislodging  the  British  from 

BhagtiThapa’s  attack  on  Dcothal,  attacked  them  on  the  16th  with  2,000 
British.  Gurkhas,  led  by  Bhagti  Thapa,  who  is  famous 

amongst  Gurkhas  for  his  bravery  even  to  this  day. 

The  attack  took  place  from  all  sides  with  furious  intrepidity,  but  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  500  incji,  Bhagti  Thapi  being  killed. 
The  British  lost  seven  officers  and  317  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Gurkhas  now  concentrated  round  hlalaon,  ljut  news  of  the  fall  of 
Almorah  having  arrived,  Amar  Sing’s  sirdars  urged 
him  to  accept  terms  for  himself  and  lii.?  son  Baiijit 
atJythak.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  as  the  chiefs  began  to  desert  him,  he 
retired  into  Malaon  with  200  men,  and  there  held  out  as  long  as  any  hope 
remained,  after  which  he  capitulated  on  highly  honourable  terms  to  General 
Ochterlony. 

The  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Alaliion  l)y  Amar  Sing  elieited  the  admiration 
of  General  Ochterlony,  who  allowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  anus,  aeeoutm- 
ments,  colours,  two  guns,  and  all  his  personal  property,  ffin  consideration  of  the 
bravery,  skill,  and  fidelity,  with  which  he  had  defended  the  country  entrusted 


Fall  of  Malaou. 


to  his  charge’:  the  same  honourable  terms 


were 


granted  to  his  son,  who  had 


Second  campaign. 


defended  Jythak  against  General  Alartindell. 

The  fall  of  Malaon  brought  the  campaign  of  1811-15  to  an  end. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  now  opened  in  Alay  1815,  but  the  refusal  of 
the  Nepalese  to  submit  to  Lord  Hastings’  d.emands  led  to  the  campaign  of 
1816. 

General  Ochterlony  advanced  with  20,000  troops  early  in  lebruary 
against  the  Bichiakoh  Bass,  which  he  round  impreg- 
nable.  Fortunately  he  avas  able  tir  turn  this  position, 
on  14th  February  1816,  by  means  of  a  very  rugged  road,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  shoavn  to  him  by  some  smugglers. 

On  the  27th  an  advance  was  made,  and  a  position  taken  up  in  front 
Battle  of  SekhaKbatrl  or  of  Makwanpur.  On  the  2Sth  2,000  Gurldias  at- 
Makwanpur.  tacked  a  post  called  Sokha  Khatri,  situated  on  a  hill 

to  the  left  of  the  camp.  The  village  was  obstinately  and  gallantly  defended 
by  the  small  detachmeirt  there.  General  Ochterlony  successively  detached  one 
European  and  three  Native  battalions  in  support,  and  after  a  most  obstinate 
fio-ht  the  enemy  was  beaten  off.  The  British  casualties  rvere  tw'o  ofiiccis 
and  222  men,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  over  800. 

On  the  1st  March  a.  strong  point,  800  yards  from  the  Gurkha  stockade 
Defeat  of  GurkLas  at  Oil  thc  hill  Oil  which  Hariharpur  stands,  was  sur- 
Hariharptr.  prised,  and  the  Gurklia  picquet  driven  off. 
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The  GurkhaSj  in  considerable  numbers,  made  a  most  desperate  and  obsti¬ 
nate  attempt  to  recover  this  position.  It  w^as  impossible  owing-  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  to  use  the  bayonet,  and  the  musketry  fire  lasted  from  3  a.  nr. 
till.  11-30,  when  the  arrival  of  some  guns  at  last  drove  the  enemy  away,  after 
several  hours  of  hard  fighting.  Bi  itisb  loss  five  officers  and  51  men. 

After  the  war  of  1816,  Sir  D.  Oehterlony  expressed  an  opinion  confiden¬ 
tially  to  Lord  Hastings  that  ‘^‘^the  Company’s  soldiers,,  then  Hindustanis, 
could  never  be  Ijrought  to  resist  the  shock  of  these  energetic  mountaineers  on 
their  own  ground.” 

The  iiitclligcnee  of  their  reverses  at  Sekra  Kbatri  and  Harihrirpur  s^ircad 
consternation  at  Katmandu,  and  the  Durbar  im¬ 
mediately  tendered  unqualified  submission  and  thus 
the  second  war  was  ended  by  a  short  and  brilliant  campaign. 

On  the  4th  IMarch  the  treaty  of  Scgowli  was  signed,  by  wdiich  Nep'il  was 
reduced  to  the  country  lying  between  the  river  Michi 

Treaty  of  Scgowli.  ,  t  , 

on  the  cast  and  the  river  Kali  on  tlie  west,  and 
by  this  treaty  they  also  ceded  nearly  the  whole  Terai  west  of  the  Gandak 
river  to  the  British. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a  British  Kesident  was  aqipointcd, 
Mr.  Gardner  appointed  Mr.  Gardner  being  selected.  The  King  was  at  this 

time  still  young,  and  Bbim  Sen  Thapa  held  the  reins 


Gurklids  sulnnit. 


Resident. 


of  government. 

In  1816,  the  King  Girban  Juddha  Vikram  Sahi  died  at  the  age  of  18, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Gardner’s  arrival.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  aged 
two  years. 

57.  Bajendra  Vikram  Sahi  reigned  from  1816  to  1817,  when  he  was 
deposed,  being  insane. 

Bhim  Sen  Thapa  continued  in  complete  power  as  Prime  Minister. 

In  1823-24  a  bad  epidemic  of  cholera  swept  over  Nepal. 

In  1829  a  month  *  was  lost  in  the  year,  which  is  very  unlucky,  and  con¬ 
sequently  many  beasts,  birds  and  fishes  died. 

In  1830  the  powder  magazine  at  Nawakot  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
62  men  were  killed.  In  the  same  year  the  Thambahil  magazine  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  exploded,  aud  18  men  Avere  killed. 

In  1833  terrible  damage  and  loss  of  life  occurred  through  four  shocks  of 
earthquake. 


•  In  Nepal  tie  astrologers  sometimes  increase  or  dr  crease  the  uumber  of  months  in  the  year 
so  as  to  keep  the  lunar  months,  by  winch  the  time  of  the  festivals  is  fixed,  at  the  same  period. 
Otherwise  the  months  and  festivals  would  fall  at  various  times  of  the  year,  as  is  the  casp  in  the 
Mahomedan  calendar. 
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In  1833  the  King  instigated  by  the  Queen;  endeavoured;  but  without 
success,  to  free  himself  from  the  rule  of  Bhim  Sen  Thai>5,. 

The  attempt  was  renewed  in  1836,  and  in  1837  Bhim  Sen  Thapa  was 
removed  from  office  and  imprisoned.  He  waS;  however;  soou  released, .  but 
never  regained  his  former  position,  and  in  1839  be  was  again  put  in  irons. 
Threats  were  made  that  his  wife  and  female  relatives  would  be  shamefully 
Death  of  Bhim  Sen  treated  in  public,  and  prcfeiTing  to  die  rather  than 
Thapa.  witness  the  disgrace,  Bhim  Sen  Thapa  committed 

suicide  *  in  prison.  So  ended  the  life  of  a  gallant  old  chief,  who  had  ruled 
the  country  for  26  years. 

In  1843  Matbar  Sing  Tbapfi,  the  nephew  of  Bhim  Sen  Thapa,  who  was 
in  exile  in  the  Punjab,  Avas  recalled  and  made  Prime  Minister. 

In  1815  he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  one  Gagan  Sing,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  hlahiirani. 

The  murder  of  Gagan  Sing  and  thirty-one  of  the  most  influential  duels 
Jang  Baharlnr.  jn  1846,  paved  the  way  for  the  ri'C  of  Jang  Bahadur, 
rinding  that  Jang  Bahadur  was  not  so  subservient  to  her  purposes  as  she 
expected,  the  Maharani  endeavoured  to  compass  his  death,  but  failing,  she  was 
expelled  with  her  two  sons  from  the  country,  and  Avas  accompanied  to  Benares 
by  the  ISIaharaja,  who  returned  to  Nepfd  the  folloAving  year,  only  to  abdicate 

in  favour  of  the  heir-apparent,  Surendra  Vikram. 

(58)  In  1847,  on  the  12th  May,  Surendra  Vikram  S^ih  w'as  proclaimed 
King  and  reigned  from  1847  to  1881,  the  date  of  his  death. 

"in  September  of  this  year,  1847,  the  deposed  King  Bajendra  Vikram  Sah 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  assisted  by  a  large  party  of  discontented 
exiles.  At  3  a.  m.  of  20th  September,  Captain  Kanak  Sing  Adikari  surprised 
the  King’s  camp  at  Alu  or  Ulii,  killing  about  50  or  60  and  taking  the  ex-King 

prisoner. 

Bajendra  Vikram  Sah,  ex-King  of  Nepal,  was,  from  this  time  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  kept  under  strict  surveillance  as  a  State  prisoner  in  Bhiitgaon. 

In  1848  an  offer  was  made  to  the  British  Goveinment  to  assist  in  the 

war  with  the  Sikhs,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 

On  the  15th  of  January  1850  Jang  Bahadur  started  to  visit  England. 

In  1854  the  Nepalese  entered  into  a  war  with  Tibet,  which  lasted  two 
years,  and  terminated  favourably  for  NepM.  Dr. 
Second  war  with  Tibet.  ^he  following  details 

The  first  week  in  April  about  1,000  Gurkhas  under  General  Dher  Sham 
Sher  (the  father  of  the  late  Prime  hlinister,  Maharaja  Bir  Sham  Sher  Rana 

•  This  suicide  or  murder  took  place  on  the  29th  of  July  1839. 
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Bahadur)  attacked  a  body  of  about  3^000  to  5;000  Tibetans  and  defeated 
them. 

On  the  26tb  news  arrived  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Gurkhas.  It  would 
appear  that  a  large  body  of  Tibetans  occupied  a  post  called  Ganta,  about  eight 
miles  from  Jhanga.  For  nine  days  the  Tibetans  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss  the  successive  attacks  of  the  Gurkhas^  but  at  length  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  post;  which  was  occupied  at  once  by  the  Gurkhas. 

On  the  4th  INIay  news  arrived  that  the  Gurkhas  had  captured  the  post  of 
Jhanga. 

In  November  news  arrived  that  a  very  large  force  of  Ti])etans  and 
Tartars  had  surprised  the  Gurkha  position  at  Kuii,  to  which  place  they  iiad 
retired  at  the  commcuccmeut  of  the  rains.  The  Gurkhas  werC;  after  several 
hours' hard  fighting,  utterly  routed  and  lost  700  men  killed  and  nine  guns  ; 
only  1,300  Gurkhas  escaped. 

On  the  19th  Novemher  the  Tilietans  attacked  Jhanga  at  night  and  entered 
the  position,  but  after  some  hours'  fighting  they  were  driven  out  and  defeated, 
leaving  1,200  dead  biliind  them. 

On  the  2.5th  Novemlier  news  arrived  that  General  Dhcr  Sham  Slier  with 
5,000  to  6,000  Gurkhas,  divided  into  nine  regiments,  had  advanced  against 
Kuti.  The  Tibetans  were  in  an  entrenched  camp,  and  numbered  about  10,000. 
After  some  hard  fighting  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,100  killed. 
The  Gurkhas  here  recovered  two  of  the  guns  they  had  lost. 

Colonel  Sanak  Sing  with  five  regiments  attacked  the  Tibetans  near 
Jhanga  and  killed  over  1,100,  chiefly  with  the  kukrie. 

The  force  in  Jhanga  killed  559  Tibetans  ;  after  these  reverses  the  Tibet* 
ans  submitted. 

In  1857,  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  Nepalese  offered  the  assistance  of 
their  troops  to  the  British  Government,  and  this  was  accepted  on  the  26th  June. 

On  the  2nd  July  3,000  troops  were  sent  off  to  the  plains  of  India,  and 
1,000  more  followed,  on  the  13th  and  14th  August.  On  the  10th  December, 
Jang  Bahadur  himself  went  down  with  a  force  of  8,000.  This  force  was 
joined  by  Colonel  Maegregor  as  Military  Commissioner,  and  assisted  in  the 
campaigns  of  1857  and  1858. 

Early  in  1858  numbers  of  fugitive  rebels  took  refuge  in  the  Nepalese 
Terai.  In  1859,  the  Nepalese  organized  an  expedition  and  swept  the  remnant 
of  the  mutineers  out  of  the  country. 

In  return  for  the  above  services,  Jang  Bahadur  was  created  a  G.C.B., 
and  under  a  treaty  concluded  on  1st  November  1860  the  tract  of  country,  on 
the  Oudh  frontier,  Avhich  had  been  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  1816, 
was  restored  to  Nepal. 
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In  1877  Sir  Jang  Bahadur  died,  some  say  of  fever,  others  from  the  effects 
of  injuries  received  from  a  wounded  tiger. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  succession,  Sir  Jang  Bahadur’s  elder 
brother,  Banodhip  Sing,  became  Prime  Minister. 

In  1881  Surendra  Vi k ram  Sah  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Prithwi  Viri  Vikram  Sah,  who  was  born  in  1875,  and  is  the  present  reigning 
King  of  Nepal  (Maharaja  Dhiraj). 

On  22nd  of  November' 1885  Banodhip  Sing*  was  assassinated  and  his 
nephew,  Bir  Sham  Sher  Jang  Bana  Bahadur,  took  up  the  reins  of  government. 

In  1886  Bir  Sham  Sher  discovered  the  existence  of  a  plot  whereby  his 
brother,  Kharak  Sham  Sher,  intended  to  displace  him  and  take  over  the  office 
of  Prime  Minister. 

Kharak  Sham  Sher  was  banished  to  Palpa  and  made  Governor  of  that 
important  district. 

When  Bir  Sham  Sher  became  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  he  exiled  such 
relations  of  his  own  as  he  deemed  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  him. 

Amongst  the  exiles  was  one  Banbir  Jang,  son  of  Sir  Jang  Bahadur. 

Early  in  1888  Banbir  Jang  attempted  to  seize  Nepal  by  a  coup  de  main, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Terai,  and  Hanumannagar  was  sacked. 

An  action  took  place  (somewhere  in  Butwal  direction)  in  which  the 
Banbir  Jang  faction  got  beaten. 

In  February  1888  Bir  Sham  Sher  proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  have  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lord'  Dufferin,  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  India.  The  writer  accom¬ 
panied  Bir  Sham  Sher  to  Calcutta  and  thence  to  Katmandu.  Whilst  marching 
through  the  Terai,  north  of  Segowli,  numbers  of  prisoners  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Banbir  Jang  insurrection  were  brought  in  in  carts  tied  up  hand 
and  foot. 

Each  case  was  tried  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  hear  the  cases,  and  the 
next  morning  Bir  Sham  Sher  himself  jironounced  sentence  on  each  man,  first 
hearing  each  man’s  case. 

Early  in  1888  a  plot  was  discovered  to  assassinate  Bir  Sham  Sher  on  his 
return  to  Katmandu,  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  reached  Kat¬ 
mandu,  doing  three  long  marches  without  drawing  rein,  he  escaped,  and  the 
conspirators  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

In  February  1889,  the  writer  travelled  with  Bir  Sham  Sher  from  Butwal 
to  Philibit.  During  this  trip  the  Sandstone  ridge  was  crossed,  and  for  several 

•Although  the  Maharaja  Dhiraj  (the  King;  is  the  nominal  ruler  of  Nepal,  and  important  State 
documents  aim  issued  under  his  seal  (Lai  Moliar),  and  proclamations  arc  made  in  his  name,  and  he 
appears  at  some  State  functions,  bis  actual  power  is  nil.  The  real  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  Prime 

Mini'ter  .  r>  •  • 

Political  revolutions  in  Nepal  are  almost  invariably  caused  by  struggles  for  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
tership. 
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days  the  party  travelled  through  the  Dang  Sallian  Valley.  Many  tigers  and 
much  sport  was  obtained. 

In  March  1890  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  proceeded  to  Philibit^  and 
thence  into  the  NepMese  jungle  to  the  norths  on  a  shooting  expedition;  which 
Bir  Sham  Sher  had  got  up  on  his  account. 

The  writer  was  detailed  as  assistant  to  Major  E.  L.  Durand*  (now  Sir 
Edward  Durand).  Ten  tigers;  eight  leopardsj  five  bearS;  and  numbers  of  deer 
and  other  game  were  obtained. 

In  1892  Bir  Sham  Sher  provided  Katmandu  with  a  full  supply  of  pure 
spring  water,  a  measure  which  must  have  cost  him  much  money;  as  the  water 
had  to  be  carried  in  pipes  from  a  long  distance,  but  which  speaks  well  for  his 
enlightened  policy. 

In  1893  Sir  Bir  Sham  Sher  was  knighted,  and  during  the  cold  weather  of 
1893-94  was  a  guest  of  Lord  Roberts,  V.C.,  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  at 
the  various  camps-of-exercise  being  held. 

The  moderation  with  which  Bir  Sham  Sher  acted  when  first  he  took  over 
the  Prime  Ministership  of  Nepal,  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  former  action 
in  like  cases. 

He  permitted  the  free  enlistment  of  Gurkha  reenrits  for  the  Native  Army 
in  India. 

Sir  Bir  Sham  Sher  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  man,  and  by  his  liber* 
ality,  his  moderation,  and  his  impartiality,  made  himself  famous  in  his  own 
land,  respected  by  all,  and  loved  by  his  own  countrymen. 

He  died  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  on  5th  March  1901,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Prime  Ministership  by  his  brother,  Deb  Sham  Sher  Jang,  Rana 
Bahadur, 

On  the  26th  June,  1901,  Deb  Sham  Sher  was  dismissed  from  office  and 
exiled  to  Dhankuta ;  he  escaped  to  Darjiling  soon  after,  and  now  resides 
permanently  at  Mussoori. 

General  Chandra  Sham  Sher  Jang,  G.C.B.,  Rana  Bahadur,  brother  of 
Deb  Sham  Sher  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Nepalese  Army,  was  appointed 
Prime  Minister  on  DeVs  removal. 

The  Nepalese  Army  is  said  to  consist  of  35,133  drilled  soldiers  including 
artillery,  who  are  almost  all  paid  in  land.  They  are 
Kepal  Arnty.  drilled  according  to  the  English  drill  book  and  with 

English  words  of  command. 


*  Major  Durand  was  Kesident  in  Nepal  at  this  time,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  kindness  that  the 
writer  of  this  book  was  continually  meeting  Nepalese  officials  of  high  rank,  whereby  much  useful 
information  was  gathered,  whilst  friendly  relations  were  established  which  proved  of  great  value 
for  recruiting. 
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At  a  parade  held  in  Katmandu  on  6th  March  1888,  108  guns  marched 
past  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Nepalese  are  strong  in  this  branch. 

In  1903  the  Durbar  possessed  103  serviceable  and  140  unserviceable  guns, 

170  serviceable  and  84  unserviceable  mortars. 

All  regiments  are  now  armed  with  either  Henry-Martinis,  manufactured 
in  Nepal,  Sniders,  or  muzzle-loading  percussion-cap  Enfield  rifles.  Every 
soldier  carries  a  kukri  in  addition  to  his  bayonet. 

Besides  the  regular  army  of  35,133,  there  is  a  large  force  of  men,  who  have 
served  for  several  years  and  taken  their  discharge.  These  men,  called  Dakrias, 
after  staying  a  few  years  at  home  may  again  enter  the  ranks,  and  take  the 
place  of  others  who  in  tur\i  lie  by  for  a  year  or  two. 

Thus,  the  Nepalese  could  with  very  little  trouble  raise  a  force  of  from 
60,000  to  70,000  men  who  have  been  trained  to  arms.  A  ^  Jagir  ^  is  a  grant 
of  land  for  a  term,  which  may  be  resumed  by  the  donor.  No  rent  is  paid 
for  it.  Soldiers  and  officials  are  usually  paid  in  this  way,  the  grant  termi¬ 
nating  with  the  service.  From  this  is  derived  the  term  '  J  agirdar  '  for  a 

soldier. 

On  retirement  into  private  life  he  becomes  a  Dakria,  but  is  liable  under 
certain  conditions  to  be  called  out  for  service  into  the  '  Jagirdars  ^  again. 

A  ‘  Guthi  ’  is  land  assigned  for  a  religious  purpose,  which  cannot  be 
resumed  by  its  donor  nor  seized  by  creditors.  Rent  may  or  may  not  be  paid 
for  it. 

A  '  Birtha  ’  is  a  gi-ant  of  land  in  perpetuity  for  which  rent  is  paid. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  army  is  a  blue  cotton  tunic  and  pyjamas  of  the  same 
colour. 

Some  few  regiments  have  red  cloth  tunics  and  dark  trousers  with  red 
stripes. 

The  artillery  uniform  is  blue. 

The  head-dress  of  all  consists  of  a  kind  of  skull-cap,  with  a  thick,  tightly- 
rolled  coil  or  rim,  which  is  in  most  cases  adorned  with  silver  or  brass  wire. 

On  the  head-dress  each  soldier,  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  regiment, 
wears  a  silver  badge,  the  property  of  Government.  Some  of  these  are  crescent¬ 
shaped  (the  Rifle  Regiment) ;  others  oval,  and  so  on. 

The  officers  wear  gold  badges,  which  are  jewelled,  or  jewelled  and  plumed^ 
according  to  their  rank. 

The  Nepalese  cavalry  all  told  is  about  123  strong.  These  mmn  are  used 
Cavalry.  as  orderlies. 

As  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  material 
is  good  }  and  for  defensive  purposes  in  their  own  hills  and  forests  the  soldiers 
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would  fight  well  and  bo  formidable  foes.  The  weak  points  in  the  army  are  the 
officer,  who  are  generally  either  very  old  men,  long  past  doing  work,  or  very 

young  lads.  _  • 

The  home-made  riflesj  too,  are  very  inferior,  whilst  their  ammunition  is 

distinctly  bad.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  learning  how  to  make  good 
powder. 

Musketry  practice,  if  any  at  all,  is  much  too  insufficient  for  the  men  to 
be  skilled  shots,  even  admitting  the  rifles  to  be  capable  of  carrying  time  for 
any  distance. 

Eegarding  throwing  open  the  country  to  Europeans,  the  Gurkhas  have,  a 
saying,  ‘‘  With  the  merchant  comes  the  musket,  and  with  the  Bible  comes  the 
bayonet.”  They  have  always  shown  the  strongest  objection  to  admitting  any 
European  into  Nepal,  and  they  seem  to  consider  that,  were  they  to  relax  this 
rule,  their  independence,  of  which  they  are  intensely  proud,  would  shortly  be 

lost. 


(cT)  Gurkhdli  Bdjds  ofNepdl. 


1.  Prithwi  Narayan  Salii. 

2.  Pratapa  Sinha  „ 

3.  liana  Bahadur  „ 

7. 


4.  Girhan  Juddha  Yikratn  Sahi. 
6.  Rajendra  Vikram  Sahi. 

6.  Surendra  Vikram  „ 

Prithwi  Vira  Vikram  Sahi. 


(e)  Frime  Ministers  of  Nepal, 

1. 

Bhimsen  Thapa  ....... 

1811-1837 

2. 

Matharaing  TbSpa  ....... 

3. 

Sir  Jang  Bahadur  Bans,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

1847-1877 

4. 

Ranodhipsing  Ranft  ...... 

1877-1885 

5. 

Sir  Bir  Shamsher  Rana  Bahadur  .... 

1886-1901 

6. 

Dep  Shamsher  Jang  Rana  Bahadur  .... 

1901 

7. 

General  Chandra  Shamsher  Jang,  G.C.B  ,  Rana  Bahadur 

1901 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

RELIGION,  CUSTOMS,  FESTIVALS,  MANNERS,  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GURKHAS. 

As  already  mentioned,  we  know  that,  prior  to  the  Gurkha  conquest,  Nepal 
was  divided  into,  broadly  speaking,  five  Rajs,  each  o£  which  was  sub-divided 
into  various  little  principalities.  Within  the  Chaobisia  Raj  existed  a  district 
called  Gurkha. 

This  district  is  situated  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Gandak, 

occupying  the  country  between  the  Tirsuli-ganga  and 
Gurkha.  ,  ^  i  , 

the  Sweti  Gandak. 

The  chief  town  is  called  Gurkha  and  is  about  55  miles  to  the  west  of  Kat¬ 
mandu. 

This  town,  and  eventually  the  district,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  a  very  famous  saint  called  Gurkhanat,  or  Gurakhanat,  who  resided  in  a 
cave,  which  still  exists,  in  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Gurkha  is  built. 

The  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Gurkhas  derived  their  national  name 
Definition  of  the  term  0^  Gurkha  from  this  district  in  which  they  first 

established  themselves  as  an  independent  power. 

The  term  Gurkha  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  class  or  clan  ;  it  is  applied 
to  all  those  whose  ancestors  inhabited  the  country  of  Gurkha,  and  who  from 
it  subsequently  extended  their  conquests  far  and  wide  over  the  eastern  and 
western  hills. 

The  men  of  Doti,  Jumla,  and  other  western  portions  of  Nepal  and  the 
Kumaon  hills,  are  ^  parbattias  ^  (highlanders),  but  they  are  not  Gurkhas, 
and  never  were  so,  whilst  some  Damais  and  Sarkhis  are  recognized  as 
‘  Gurkha’,  notwithstanding  their  very  low  social  standing,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  their  ancestors  having  resided  in  the  Gurkha  district. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  of  Gurkha,  or  anyhow  the  fight¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  same,  were  almost  entirely  Khas,  Magars,  and  Gurungs, 
whilst  the  rulers  and  nobility  were  mostly  Gurkha  Thakurs. 

The  only  fighting  classes,  therefore,  that  have  a  right  to  the  term 
Gurkhali  would  be  the  Thakurs,  Khas,  Magars,  and  Gurangs. 

Limbus  and  Rais  in  former  days  served  in  numbers  in  all  our  Gurkha 
I’egiments  (especially  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th).  They  have  paidiicipated  in  all 
our  wars  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  China,  e^e. 
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Their  customs,  habits,  and  appearances  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
Ma<yaTS  and  Gurungs  ;  and  although  they  cannot  claim  to  be  of  the  original  in 
habitants  of  Gurkha  they  are  now  by  common  consent  recognized  as  Gurkhas- 

As  far  as  appearance  goes,  I  doubt  any  one  being  able  to  tell  the  difference 

between  any  Magars,  Gurungs,  Limbus,  Rais  or  Sunwars. 

Thakurs,  Kbas,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Limbus,  Rais,  and  Sunwars  are,  there¬ 
fore,  treated  in  this  book  under  the  heading  of  Gurkhas,  after  which  follow  a 
few  remarks  on  the  remaining  military  tribes  of  Nepal. 

It  is  said  that  atiout  600  years  before  Christ,  Sakya  Singha  (Buddha— the 
wise  one)  visited  the  Nepal  Valley,  and  found  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  religion  had  already  been  introduced  amongst  the  Newars  by  Manjusri 
from  China.  To  Manjusri  by  the  Buddhists,  and  to  Vishnu  by  the  Hindus, 
is  assigned  the  honcur  of  having  by  a  miracle  converted  the  large  mountain 
lake  of  Naga  Vasa  into  the  present  fertile  NepM  Valley,  by  cutting  with 
one  blow  of  a  sword  the  pass  by  which  the  Bhagmati  river  leaves  the  Valley  of 
Nepal.  To  this  day  this  pass  is  called  *  Kot  bar,^  '  Sword  cut.^ 

It  is  known  as  a  fact  that  300  years  before  Christ,  Buddhism  flourished  in 
NepM,  and  it  is  still  nominally  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  Newars  (some 
Newars  have  been  Hindus  from  time  immemorial)  ;  yet  it  is  steadily  being 
supplanted  by  Hinduism,  and  before  another  century  may  possibly  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  Khas  are  Hindus.  The  Magars  and  Gurungs  are  so  also  nominally, 
but  their  Hinduism  is  not  very  strict. 

The  Gurungs  in  their  own  country  are  really  Buddhists,  though  they 
would  not  admit  it  in  India.  To  this  day  their  priests  in  their  own  homes 
are  Lamas  and  Giabrings,  but  when  serving  in  our  regiments  they  submit  to 
the  Brahmans  and  employ  them  for  all  priestly  functions. 

The  fashionable  religion  is  Hinduism,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that 
Gurkhas  are  Hindus,  and  with  them,  therefore.  Brahmans  are  the  highest 
caste,  from  whose  hands  no  impurity  can  come.  The  Brahmans  wear  the 
thread  (Janai). 

In  the  case  of  Brahman  with  Khas,  or  Khas  with  lower  grades,  there 

Connection  of  higher  with  can  be  no  marriage.  Neither  can  a  Magar  marry  a 
lower  pastes.  Gurung  or  vice  vend,  nor  can  a  Solahjat  Gurung 

marry  into  the  Charjat  or  vice  versa. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  child  a  rejoicing  takes  place  for 

Religious  rites  regarding  eleven  days,  and  no  one  except  near  relatives  can  eat 
children.  Or  drink  with  the  father  for  ten  days.  On  the 

eleventh  day  the  Brahman  comes,  and  performs  certain  ceremonies,  after  which 
the  father  is  supposed  to  be  clean ;  all  friends  are  feasted,  and  alms  are 
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given.  The  same  ceremony  exactly  takes  place  for  a  daughter  as  for  a  son, 
but  the  birth  of  the  latter  is  hailed  with  joy,  as  he  has  to  perform  the 
‘  Kiriya^  or  funeral  rites  of  the  parents.  The  girl  is  looked  upon  more  or 
less  as  an  expense. 

In  our  regiments  eleven  days'  leave  is  always  granted  to  a  man  when  a 
child  is  born  to  him. 

The  Brahman  [Opadiah]  selects  a  name  for  the  child  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Boys  up  to  the  age  of  six  months,  and  girls  up  to  five  months,  arc  suckled. 
When  the  child  'is  weaned  a  grand  dinner  is  given,  and  the  Brahmans  are 
feasted  and  propitiated.  Every  friend  and  relation  that  has  been  invited 
is  supposed  to  feed  the  child  with  grain,  hut  this  is  merely  a  form,  each  man 
just  putting  a  grain  in  the  child’s  mouth. 

The  ceremony  is  called  ‘  Bhat  Khiliina,’  to  feed  with  rice.’ 

All  the  friends  and  relations  are  also  su]»poscd  to  give  the  child  presents, 
which  generally  take  the  shape  of  bangles  of  silver  or  o-old. 

Betrothals  Betrothals  (called  Mangiii)  take  place  at  any 

age  over  five  years. 

When  a  mai-riage  is  agreed  upon,  the  parents  of  the  boy  give  a  gold  ring 
to  the  girl,  as  a  sign  of  betrothal.  This  is  called  '  Sahi  Mundri.’ 

Five  or  six  friends  of  the  parents  of  the  boy,  and  these  must  belong  to 
the  same  clan  as  the  boy,  and  five  or  six  friends  of  the  parents  of  the  girl, 
and  these  must  belong  to  the  same  clan  as  the  girl’s  father,  assemble  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  agreement  in  the  presence  of  a  Brahman. 

A  dinner  is  then  given  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  contracting 
parties  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  but  the  father  of  the  boy  is  sup230sed  to  take 
with  him  some  dahi  (sour  milk)  and  plantains  as  his  share  towards  the 
dinner. 

After  a  betrothal,  except  by  breaking  off  the  engagement,  which  can  be 
done  by  going  through  a  certain  ceremony  before  witnesses,  but  which  is 
considered  very  bad  form,  neither  party  can  marry  any  one  else,  unless  on 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  when,  if  the  real  marriage  has  not  taken  place,  or 
been  consummated,  they  can  do  so. 

Marriages  can  take  place  at  any  time  after  the  age  of  7.  It  is  considered 
good  to  get  a  girl  married  before  she  reaches  the  age 
of  13. 


Marriages. 


A  widow  cannot  marry  a  second  time,  but  it  is  not  considered  disgraceful 
for  her  to  form  part  of  another  man’s  household. 

A  widower  can  marry  again. 

If  a  boy,  without  being  engaged  to  her,  meets  a  girl,  falls  in  love,  runs 
away  and  marries  her,  he  and  his  bride  cannot  ai^proach  the  girl’s  father  until 
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called  by  him.  When  the  father-in-law  relents,  he  will  send  word  telling  the 
boy  that  he  may  present  himself  with  his  wife  at  his  home  on  a  certain  hour 
of  a  certain  day.  On  their  arrival  the  father-in-law  will  paint  a  spot  on  their 

‘  Dhok  Dinnu  ’  to  make  foreheads  with  a  mixture  of  rice  and  dahi  (Tika) 

submission.  ( Dinnu  then  the  boy  and  girl  will  have 

t  Garim  j  ’  J  b 

to  make  submission  by  bending  down  and  saluting  him.  This  is  called  ‘  Dhok 
Dinnu/ 

Amongst  Magars  it  is  customarv  for  marriages  to  be  performed  by 
Brahmans,  and  the  ceremony  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Hindu  marriage.  There  is  the  marriage  ceremony  “■  Janti,^  which  is  so 
timed  that  the  party  reaches  the  bride’s  house  after  midday,  where  it  is  first 
greeted  with  a  shower  of  rice-balls,  and  then  feasted  by  the  parents  of  the  bride. 
The  actual  marriage  takes  place  at  night,  when  the  ceremony  of  ‘  Phera  ’ 
(circumambulating  the  sacred  fire)  is  performed,  and  afterwards  the 
‘  Anchal  Ghata’  (knotting  a  cloth  which  is  stretched  from  the  bridegroom’s 
waist  over  the  bride’s  shoulder).  The  latter  ceremony  is  said  to  constitute  the 
essential  marriage  tie. 

After  marriage  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  by  a  Gurung,  and  often  amongst 
Divorce,  Sinko  Dago  or  Magai’s,  too,  by  going  through  a  ceremony  called 
Sinko  Pangra.  '  Sinko  Dago ’  or  'Sinko  Pangra,’  but  both  the 

husband  and  wife  must  agree  to  this.  A  husband  has  to  pay  Es.  40  for  his 
divorce,  and  the  wife  Es.  160.  Two  pieces  of  split  bamboo  are  tied  together^ 
placed  on  two  mud  balls,  and  the  money  is  put  close  by.  If  either  party  takes 
up  the  bamboos,  breaks  them,  and  picks  up  the  money,  the  other  party  can  go 
his  or  her  way  in  peace  and  amity,  and  marry  again  legally. 

In  Nepal,  Lamas,  assisted  by  Giabrings,  fulfil  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  Gurungs,  both  of  the  Charjat  and  the  Solahjat,  but  in  our  regiments 
Gurung  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed  by  Brahmans.  They  say  with 
true  philosophy,  '  J aisa  des  vaisa  bhes,’  which  might  be  translated  as  '  do  in 
Eome  as  the  Eomans  do.’ 

In  Nepal,  no  ceremony,  whether  that  of  marriage,  burial,  or  naming  a  child 
at  birth,  is  performed  until  the  officiating  Lama  has  determined  the  propitious 
moment  by  consultation  of  astrological  tables,  and  by  casting  the  horoscope. 

On  this  much  stress  is  laid.  In  the  marriage 
of  Gurungs  some  ceremony  resembling  the  Anchal 
Ghata  is  performed  by  the  Lamas,  and  red  lead  is  sprinkled  by  the 
bridegroom  over  the  head  of  the  bride.  This  completes  the  actual  ceremony. 
All  friends  and  relations  are  supposed  to  look  away  from  the  bride  whilst  the 
red  lead  is  actually  being  sprinkled.  This  ceremony  is  called  '  Shindur 
Halnu,’  'to  sprinkle  red  lead.’ 


Shindur  Halnu. 
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A  Maojar  will  not  allow  liis  daughter  to  marry  into  the  clan  from  which 
he  may  himself  have  taken  a  wdfe,  hnt  Gurungs  have  no  objection  to  this. 
Neithei'  Magars  nor  Gurungs,  howa'ver,  will  take  wives  from  the  clan  tuey 
belong  to  themselves. 

Breaches  of  conjugal  fidelity  arc  punished  most  severely  by  the  Gurkhas 
in  Nepid. 


An  erring  wife  is  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  dishonoured  husband  was 

expected  to  cut  down  the  seducer  with  his  kukri  the 

Adultery.  .  •  •  t  t)  v  l 

first  time  ho  encountered  him.  Sir  Jang  Bahadur, 
however,  placed  restrictions  on  this  custom,  as  it  was  found  open  to  much  abuse. 

The  culprit  is  now  arrested,  and  after  his  guilt  is  proved,  the  injured  hus¬ 
band  is  allowed  to  cut  him  down  in  public,  the  victim  being  allowed  a  chance 
of  escaping  by  running  away,  for  which  purpose  he  is  given  a  start  of  a  few 
yards. 

Practically,  however,  his  chance  of  escaping  is  very  small,  as  he  is 
generally  tripped  up  by  some  bystander. 

The  adulterer,  however,  can  save  his  life,  with  the  loss  of  caste,  if  he  passes 
under  the  lifted  leg  of  the  husband,  but  this  is  so  ignominious  that  death  is 
usually  preferred.  The  woman  can  save  her  paramour  if  she  persists  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  is  not  the  first  man  with  whom  she  has  gone  astray. 

In  Nepal  cow-killing  and  murder  are  punished  with  death,  maiming 
Punishments  as  inflicted  COWS  and  manslaughter  by  imprisonment  for  life, 
in  Nepal.  other  acts  of  violence  by  imprisonment  and  fines. 

Prisoners  are  used  in  Nepal  for  all  public  wmrks.  They  get  no  pay  and 
are  merely  fed  and  clothed  with  prison  garb.  No  one  seems  to  be  in  charge 
of  them  when  returning  to  )  risen.  They  apparently  are  expected  to  do  so  of 
their  own  accord,  and  strange  to  say  they  do. 

In  Nepal,  if  a  low-caste  person  pretends  to  belong  to  a  higher  one,  and 
induces  a  high  caste  person  to  partake  of  food  or  water  at  his  house,  he  renders 
himself  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  of  all  his  property, 
or  he  may  even  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  victim  of  his  deception  is  re-admitted  to  his  caste  on  payment  of 
certain  fees  to-  the  priests,  and  the  performance  of  certain  fasts  and  ceremonies 
(prayaschit) . 

Brahmans  and  women  are  never  capitally  punished.  The  severest  punish¬ 
ment  for  women,  puUicly,  is  imprisonment  for  life,  and  for  Brahmans  the  same, 
with  degradation  from  caste. 

Any  man  can  become  a  banda,  which  practically  means  a  bondsman. 

For  instance,  A  will  go  to  B  and  say,  “  Give  me 
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sixt^  rupees  cash  and  I  will  be  yonr  banda  foy 
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two  years.  ”  On  receipt  of  the  money  he  becomes  a  banda  and  is  bound  to 
work^  for  the  two  years  for  nothing  beyond  his  food,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  his  two  years,  if  be  has  contracted  no  fresh  debt,  he  becomes  free 
again-. 

Slavery  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Nepal.  Every  person  of  any  means  has 
sevei^l  slaves  (kamaras)  in  his  household.  Most 

ftlXl  3 1*3 

of  these  have  been  born  slaves  in  the  country,  but 
free  men  and  women  with  all  their  families  may  be  sold  into  slavery  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  crimes,  such  as  incest  and  some  offences  against  caste. 
The  price  of  slaves  ranges,  for  females  from  150  to  200  rupees,  and  for  males 
from  100  to  150  rupees.  They  are  usually  well  treated  and  seem  quite  contented 
and  happy.  Should  a  slave  have  a  child  by  her  master,  she  can  claim  her  free¬ 
dom;  but  the  offspring  of  a  Magar,  Gurung  or  Khas  with  a  kamara  would 
remain  a  kamara. 

In  Nepal  astrologers  form  a  large  class  of  the  learned  community.  Some 
of  them  are  priests,  but  in  general  the  professions  are  distinct. 

In  Nepal  the  time  for  everything,  from  taking  a  dose  of  physic  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  is  determined  by  the  astrologers. 

Baids,  or  medical  men,  are  very  numerous.  All  families  of  any  pretension 
have  at  least  one  permanently  attached  to  their  service. 

The  duties  of  clerks  and  accountants  are  performed  by  a  special  class  of 
people,  chiefly  Newars. 

The  old  savage  code  of  punishments  involving  mutilation,  stripes,  etc.,  was 
abolished  by  Sir  J ang  Bahadur  on  his  return  from  England.  Treason,  rebellion, 
desertion  in  time  of  war,  and  other  offences  against  the  State  are  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  life;  bribery  and  peculation  by  Government  servants 
by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  dismissal  from  office. 

Every  district  now  has  its  kutcherry,  where  cases  are  tried  and  disposed 
of,  but  any  man  may  appeal,  if  dissatisfied,  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Justice 
now  on  the  whole  is  pretty  fairly  administered. 

The  people  of  Nepal  are  poor  but  contented.  They  have  few  taxes  to  pay, 
and  their  customs  and  prejudices  are  not  interfered  with. 

In  our  regiments,  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  leave  is  granted  for  13 

Heaths  and  n.ourning.  ^ays.  Eor  a  father  the  son  mourns  13  days.  If  an 
•Dukkha  Haknu’  (to  mourn),  unmarried  daughter  dies,  the  father  mourns  13  days, 

unless  she  was  still  unweaned,  when  he  would  only  mourn  for  five  days. 
If  a  married  daughter  dies,  the  father  mourns  her  for  one  day  only,  but 
the  father-in-law  will  mourn  for  13  days. 

Men  shave  their  heads,  lips,  cheeks,  chins,  and  eyebrows  for  parents ;  also 
for  an  elder  brother  if  both  parents  are  dead,  but  not  otherwise. 
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Men  shave  their  heads  only,  for  sons,  younger  brothers,  and  daughters  i£ 
unmarried. 

On  the  death  of  a  Gurung  in  his  own  country  he  is  buried.  The  following 
ceremony  takes  place.  Tlie  body  is  wrapped  round  with  many  folds  of  white 
cloth,  pinned  together  by  splinters  of  wood  j  it  is  then  carried  by  friends  and 
relations  to  the  grave-yard.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  it  is  met  by  the 
officiating  Lama,  who,  dressed  in  a  long  white  garment,  walks  round  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  singing  a  dirge,  and  the  body  is  carried  behind  him  until  he  stops  opposite 
the  grave.  It  is  next  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  then  all  friends  and  relations 
are  supposed  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth  upon  the  body,  after  which  the  grave 
is  filled  up,  and  stones  are  placed  above. 

In  our  service  Magars  and  Gurungs  on  death  are  either  buried  or  burned 
(but  nearly  always  buried),  according  to  the  wish  of  the  nearest  relative.  If 
they  die  either  of  cholera  or  of  small-pox,  they  are  invariably  buried. 

Every  regiment  if  possible  should  be  provided  with  a  cemetery.  The  men 
much  appreciate  this. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  are  the  same  in  Nepal  as  throughout  Hindustan. 

The  eldest  son  obtains  the  largest  portion  of  the 
property  of  his  deceased  father,  but  provision  is  made 
for  the  younger  children  and  widow. 

In  our  regiments  sepoys  are  allowed  to  make  any  one  they  choose  their 
heirs. 

Magars  and  Gurungs  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  The  most  orainary 
occurrences  of  every-day  life  are  referred  by  them  to 
Superstitions.  supernatural  agency,  frequently  to  the  malevolent 

action  of  some  demon.  These  godlings  have  in  consequence  to  be  continually 
propitiated.  Among  the  minor  Hindu  deities,  Diorali,  Chandi,  and  Devi  are 
those  specially  worshipped  in  Gurkha  regiments.  Outbreaks  of  any  epidemic 
disease,  such  as  cholera  or  small-pox,  are  invariably  regarded  as  a  malign  visita¬ 
tion  of  Diorali  or  Devi.  When  going  on  a  journey  no  one  will  start  on  an  un¬ 
lucky  day  of  his  own  accord.  After  the  date  has  been  fixed,  should  any  unforeseen 
occurrence  prevent  a  man  from  starting,  he  will  often  walk  out  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  road  he  intended  taking,  and  leave  a  stick  on  the  ground,  as  a  proof  of 

his  intention  having  been  carried  out. 

In  March  1889  a  Gurkha  woman  died  of  cholera  in  the  Gorakhpur  recruit- 


Inheritance. 


ing  depot.  Every  Gurkha  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  man  at  the 
depot  at  once  subscribed.  The  recruiting  officers  gave  their  share,  and  with 
the  proceeds  three  goats,  three  fowls,  four  pigeons,  and  food  of  sorts,  were  pur¬ 
chased.  Of  these,  one  goat  and  the  four  pigeons  were  let  loose-,  and  the  food 
thrown  away  in  the  name  of  Devi,  and  the  balance  of  animals  was  sacrificed  to 
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iier,  and  then  divided  and  eaten  up.  Before  killing  the  animals,  they  all  prayed 
together :  “  Oh  mother  Devi,  we  kill  these  beasts  in  thy  name ;  do  thou  in 
return  keep  away  all  sickness  from  us.'*'’ 

As  no  fresh  case  occurred,  although  there  was  some  cholera  about  in  the 
district,  all  the  Gurkhas  in  the  depot  were  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  was  due  entirely  to  their  having  propitiated  Devi. 

Every  Gurkha  regiment  has  a  shrine  to  Deorali,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Dashera  this  is  visited  by  the  whole  battalion  in  state  procession. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  festivals  observed  by  G  urkhas  in  our  service. 
Festivals.*  with  the  leave  allowed  : — 


Basarit  Panchmi  (in  honour  of  Spring) 

1  day. 

Shibratri  •  .  .  .  . 

1  „ 

Holi  (carnival)  .... 

8  day.s. 

Sawan  Sakrati  .... 

1  day. 

Eiki  Tarpan  .... 

1 

Janam  Asthmi  (called  Janmastbami)  , 

1  » 

Daebeia  (called  Dasain)  .  ,  , 

Diwali  (called  Tiwar,  the  feast  of  lamps 
of  the  Goddess  Bbowani,  at  new  moon 

in  honour 
of  month 

10  days. 

of  Kartik) . 

•  • 

4 

Maghia  Sakrat  (Hindu  New  Year)  . 

•  • 

1  day. 

The  ceremonies  at  these  festivals  and  their  observance  are,  with  a  few 
minor  points,  the  same  as  in  Hindustan. 

These  holidays  should  not  in  any  way  be  curtailed  or  interfered  with,  but 
should  be  granted  in  full. 

The  ^Dashera’  is  the  chief  festival  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  they  endeavour  to 
Dashera.  celebrate  it  whether  in  quarters  or  in  the  field. 

Great  preparations  are  made  for  it  in  procuring  goats,  buffaloes,  etc.,  for 
the  sacrifice. 

Every  man  in  the  regiment  subscribes  a  certain  amount  towards  the 
expenses.  The  commanding  officers  often  give  a  buffalo  or  two,  and  every 
British  officer  subscribes  a  certain  amount  also. 

The  arms  of  the  regiment  are  piled,  tents  erected,  and  spectators  invited 
to  witness  the  dexterity  of  the  men  in  severing  the  heads  of  buffaloes,  the 
children  performing  the  same  office  on  goats.  The  period  of  this  festival  is 
considered  an  auspicious  time  for  undertaking  wars,  expeditions,  etc. 

The  'Diwali^  festival  takes  place  about  20  days  after  the  Dashera  on  the 
15th  of  Kartik.  The  people  worship  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess  of  Wealth, 
illuminate  their  houses,  and  gamble  all  night  long.  In  Nepal  gambling  in 


*  Limbus  and  Bais  observe  exactly  tbs  same  holidays; 
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public,  which  is  illegal  at  all  other  times,  is  allowed  for  three  days  and  nighte 
during  the  Diwali. 

Many  curious  tales  are  told  regarding  the  heavy  stakes  the  Nepalese  will 
put  on  the  throw  of  a  dice,  such  as  staking  their  wives,  etc. 

One  man  is  said  to  have  cut  off  his  left  hand  and  put  it  down  under  a 
cloth  as  his  stake.  On  winning,  he  insisted  on  his  opponent  cutting  off  his 
hand,  or  else  restoring  all  the  money  he  had  previously  won. 

The  ‘  Dashera’  or  ‘  Durga  Puja.’ — This  festival  commemorates  the  victory 
of  the  goddess -Durga  over  the  monster  Maheshur  and  takes  place  generally 
early  in  October  and  lasts  for  ten  days. 

Buffaloes,  goats,  etc.,  are  sacrificed. 

In  Nepal,  however,  the, clay  image  of  Durga  is  not  made  as  in  Bengal.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  the  Brahmans  sow  barley  at  the  spot  where  they 
worship  and  sprinkle  it  daily  with  sacred  water. 

On  the  tenth  day  they  pull  up  the  young  sprouts,  and  present  small 
bunches  of  it  to  their  followers,  in  return  for  the  presents  which  they  receive 
from  them. 

During  this  festival  the  Gurkhas  worship  their  colours  and  implements  of 
war,  and  ask  protection  of  them  throughout  the  year,  under  the  belief  that  it 
is  to  the  favour  of  the  sword  they  owe  their  prosperity. 

‘  Janmasthami^  is  in  memory  of  the  birthday  of  Krishna,  and  takes  place 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  full  moon  of  Sawan. 

The  ‘  Holi  ^  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  in  Nepal  tates  place 
eight  days  before  the  full  moon  of  Phagun,  and  eight  days  after  the  Shoaratri 
festival.  A  wooden  post  or  ‘  chir,’  adorned  with  flags,  is  erected  in  front  of 
the  palace,  and  this  is  burned  at  night  representing  the  burning  of  the  body 
of  the  old  year. 

Caste  rules  with  regard  to  food  only  apply  to  one  description,  vie.,  'dal 

Food,  and  manner  of  cooking,  and  rice.^ 

Jll  other  food,  excepting  'dal  and  rice,^  all  Gurkhas  will  eat  in 
common. 

With  Magars,  unmarried  Thakurs,  and  with  Gurungs,  it  is  not  neOessary 
io  take  off  any  clothes  to  cook  or  to  Q&i  any  kind  of  food,  including  ‘dal  and 
rico.’  This  applies  equally  to  Limbus,  Rais,  and  S  unwars. 

In  Nepal  the  Khas  need  only  remove  their  caps  and  shoes  to  cook  or  eat 
their  food. 

Should  a  Brahman  of  the  Opadiah  class  prepare  ‘dal  and  rice,’  all  castes 
can  eat  of  it. 

Magars  and  Curungs  will  not  eat  the  above  if  prepared  by  a  Jaici 
Brahman. 
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feuperibi*  castes  will  not  eat  dal  and  rice  with  inferior  ones.  In  our 
regiments  men  generally  form  little  messes  of  their  own  varying  in  size  from 
wo  or  three  to  a  dozen. 

As  long  as  they  are  unmarried,  Gurkhas  of  the  same  caste  will  eat  every- 
tking  together. 

All  Gurkhas  will  eat  ‘  shikar  ^  in  common,  a  word  they  use  for  all  descrip* 
tions  of  meat. 

No  Gurkhas,  except  some  menial  classes,  will  eat  cows,  nilgai,  or  female 
goats. 

Guruugs  eat  buffaloes  in  their  own  country,  though  they  will  stoutly  deny 
it  if  accused. 

All  kinds  of  game  are  prized  by  Gurkhas,  deer  of  all  varieties,  pigs, 
porcupines,  pea-fowl,  pigeons,  pheasants,  etc.,  etc.,  but  beyond  all  things  a 
Gurkha  likes  fish. 

Whilst  bachelors,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Limbus,  Rais,  and  Sunwars  will  eat 
every  kind  of  food  in  common,  and  after  marriage  even,  the  only  thing  they 
draw  the  line  at,  is  ‘  dal  and  rice.’ 

Food  cooked  in  ghee,  including  ‘  rice,’  but  not  ^  dal,’  is  eaten  by  all 
classes  in  common. 

Thakurs  who  have  not  adopted  the  thread  will  eat  everything  with  Magars 
and  Gurungs. 

All  classes  will  drink  water  from  the  same  masak,  which)  however,  should 
be  made  of  goat-skin. 

Rrian  Hodgson  give  the  following  true  and  graphic  account  of  the 
contrast  between  the  way  the  Gurkha  eats  his  food,  and  the  preliminary 
ceremonies  which  have  to  be  observed  by  the  orthodox  Hindu 

“  These  highland  soldiers,  who  despatch  their  meal  in  half  an  hour,  and 
satisfy  the  ceremonial  law  by  merely  washing  their  hands  and  face  and  taking 
off  their  turbans  before  cooking,  laugh  at  the  pharis^-ical  rigour  of  the  Sipahis, 
who  must  bathe  from  head  to  foot,  and  make  puja  ere  they  can  begin  to  dress 
their  dinners,  .must  eat  nearly  naked  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  cannot  be  in 
marching  trim  again  in  less  than  three  hours. 

“  In  war,  the  former  readily  carry  several  days’  provisions  on  their  backs ; 
the  latter  would  deem  such  an  act  intolerably  degrading.  The  former  see  in 
fbreign  service  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  glory  and  spoil :  the  latter  can 
discover  in  it  nothing  but  pollution  and  peril  from  unclean  men  and  terrible 
wizards,  goblins,  and  evil  spirits.  In  masses  the  former  have  all  that  indomitable 
confidence,  each  in  all,  which  grows  out  of  national  integrity  and  success : 
the  latter  can  have  no  idea  of  this  sentiment,  which  yet  maintains  the  union 
and  resolution  of  multitudes  in  peril  better  than  all  other  human  bonds 
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whatsoever,  and  once  thoroug'hly  acquired,  is  by  no  means  inseparable  froift 
service  under  the  national  standard. 

“  In  my  humble  opinion,  they  are  by  far  the  best  soldiers  in  Asia  ;  and  if 
they  were  made  participators  of  our  renown  in  arms,  I  conceive  that  their  gallant 
spirit,  emphatic  contempt  of  madhesias  (people  residing  in  the  plains)  and  un¬ 
adulterated  military  habits,  might  be  relied  on  for  fidelity,'  and  that  our  good  and 
regular  pay  and  noble  pension  establishment,  would  serve  perfectly  to  counter¬ 
poise  the  influence  of  nationality,  so  far  as  that  could  injuriously  affect  us.^^ 

The  above  was  written  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  in  1832,  and  25  years 
later,  namely,  in  1857,  he  writes  : 

^'It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  opinions  of  Sir  H.  Fane,  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  as  to  the  high  expediency  of 
recruiting  largely  from  this  source,  were  not  acted  upon  long  ago.^^ 

On  service  the  Gurkhas  put  aside  the  very  small  caste  prejudices  they  have, 
and  will  cook  and  eat  their  food,  if  necessary,  in  uniform,  and  with  all  accoutre¬ 
ments  on.  As  also  will  Limbus,  Rais,  and  Sunwars. 

Gurkhas  will  eat  every  kind  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  They  have  a 
great  partiality  for  garlic  and  pepper,  and  are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  cabbages, 

cucumbers,  and  squash  (kadu).  Gurkhas  will  drink 
any  English  spirits,  wines  or  beer. 

They  manufacture  a  kind  of  beer  out  of  rice,  which  they  call  Jaur,  and 
spirit  called  Raksi,  and  although  they  will  drink  this  freely,  they  far  prefer 
good  Commissariat  rum. 

They  will  smoke  any  English  or  Indian  tobacco,  and  are  very  fond  of 
cheroots. 

They  will  smoke  out  of  any  English-made  pipe,  even  if  with  a  horn 
mouth-piece,  although  they  are  likely  to  make  a  little  fuss  over  the  latter,  just 
to  save  their  consciences. 

The  kukri,  a  short,  curved,  broad-bladed,  and  heavy  knife,  is  the  real 
national  weapon  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  it  is  worn  by 
all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  our  regiments 
they  are  carried  in  a  frog  attached  to  the  waist-belt. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  handle  to  the  end  or  point  of  the  blade  they 
average  about  20  inches  in  length. 

Where  wood  is  plentiful,  they  are  very  fond  of  practising  cutting  with 
the  kukri,  and  they  will  cut  down  with  one  blow  a  tree  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
man’s  arm. 

A  really  skilful  cutter  will  cut  off  slice  after  slice  from  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
green  wood,  each  slice  being  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary  piece  of  shoe-leather. 
They  call  this  ^  chinnu,  ’  ‘  to  shce  off.’ 
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They  are  also  skilful  with  the  Golel,  knocking  down  and  killing  the  smallest 
birds  with  ease.  All  who  can  manage  to  raise  the  funds  endeavour  to  possess 
themselves  of  some  sort  of  fire-arm. 

The  national  dress  of  the  Gurkhas  of  the  poorer  class,  such  as  we  enlist,  is 
one  that  shows  them  off  to  the  greatest  advantage 

T)rG9S» 

and  consists  of  the  following  : — 

A  piece  of  cloth  (langote)  worn,  as  natives  of  India  do,  round  the  loins,  etc. 

A  thin  waistcoat  fitting  tight  and  buttoned  all  the  way  up  to  the  throat. 

A  long  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  often  a  pagri,  and  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  by  which  the  kukri  is  carried. 

A  pair  of  brown  Gurkha  shoes,  as  described  further  on. 

A  black,  round  cap,  high  on  one  side  and  low  on  the  other,  and  finally,  a 
kind  of  thin  blanket  or  thick  sheet,  called  khadi,  which  is  worn  as  follows 

The  two  corners  of  the  breadth  are  first  taken.  One  is  carried  over  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  other  is  brought  up  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  two 
corners  tied  together  about  the  centre  of  the  chest. 

A  third  corner,  the  one  diagonally  opposite  No.  1,  is  now  taken,  and 
brought  over  the  left  shoulder  and  tied  in  a  knot  with  the  fourth  corner, 
which  is  brought  up  under  the  right  arm  and  opposite  the  centre  of  the  chest. 

This  dress  leaves  the  arms  quite  bare  from  above  the  elbows,  and  the  legs 
are  naked  from  half-way  down  to  the  knees,  thus  showing  off  his  grand  limbg. 

The  khadi,  by  being  tied  as  described  above,  forms  a  kind  of  large  bag> 
whieh  extends  all  the  way  round  the  back,  and  in  this  Gurkhas  generally 
carry  their  goods  and  chattels. 

The  Gurkha  shoe  is  square-toed,  fits  well  up  over  the  instep,  passes  just 
under  the  ankle,  and  then  round  and  pretty  high  up  above  the  heel.  It  is 
made  of  rough-looking,  but  good,  brown  leather,  and  all  sewing  in  it  is  done 
with  strips  of  raw  hide. 

It  is  an  excellent,  durable  shoe,  is  not  affected  by  water  in  the  same  way 
that  an  ordinary  native  shoe  of  India  is,  and  it  is  much  less  liable  to  come  off 
in  boggy  ground. 

When  the  sun  is  very  hot,  Gurkhas  will  often  unwind  their  waist-belt  and 

National  dress  of  upper  tie  the  same  over  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  pagri, 
class  and  residents  of  cities.  taking  it  off  again  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  begins 

to  cool  down.  The  upper  classes  of  Nepal  and  most  of  the  residents  of 
Katmandu  wear  the  following  : — 

The  above-mentioned  national  cap,  or  one  much  like  it. 

A  kind  of  double-breasted  frock-coat  called  chaubandi,  fitting  tight  every¬ 
where,  especially  over  the  arms,  and  fastened  inside  and  outside  by  means  of 
eight  pieces  of  coloured  tape,  four  inside  and  four  outside.  The  four  outside 
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pieces  of  tape  when  tied  show  two  on  the  left  breast  and  high  up,  and  the  othef 
two  on  the  left  side  about  level  Avith  the  waist. 

A  white  or  coloured  Avaist*cloth  or  pagrij  with  the  invariable  kukri^  a  pair 
of  pyjamas  very  loose  down  to  just  below  the  kneej  and  from  thence  fitting  the 
leg  down  to  the  ankle;  and  a  pair  of  the  national  shoes. 

Under  the  coat  is  Avorn  a  shirt;  of  which  three  or  four  inches  are  invariably 
allowed  to  shoAV.  They  never  tuck  their  shirts  inside  their  pyjamas. 

The  frock-coat  and  pyjama  above  mentioned  are  made  of  a  double  layer 
of  a  thin,  shiny  cotton  cloth.  Between  the  two  layers  a  padding  of  cotton  wool 
is  placed;  and  then  secured  by  parallel  lines  of  sewing;  which  run  close  to  each 


other. 

To  make  this  still  more  secure;  diagonal  lines  of  sewing  are  also  resorted 
to.  This  makes  a  very  comfortable  and  Avarm,  but  light  suit, 

Gurkhas  delight  in  all  manly  sport S; — shooting,  fishing,  etc.,  and  are 
mostly  keen  sportsmen  and  possess  great  skill  with 
Amusement  i  They  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure 

hours,  either  in  this  Avay  in  the  field,  or  in  putting  the  shot,  playing  quoits  or 
foot-ball,  and  they  are  always  eager  to  join  in  any  game  Avith  Europeans. 
This  applies  equally  to  Limbus,  Rais,  and  Sunwars.  Most  of  the  Maharajah’s 
shikaris  were  Limbus  at  the  time  I  accompanied  him  in  shooting  expeditions, 
viz,,ixora.  1888  to  1891. 

General  Sir  Charles  Reid,  K.C.B.,  says  :  ‘‘  All  Gurkhas  are  keen  sports¬ 
men,  and  are  never  so  htjppy  as  Avhen  they  are  on  a  tiger’s  track.  A  man  I 
lost  at  Delhi  had  tilled  twenty-two  on  foot;  they  never  waste  a  shot ;  they 
call  ammunition  ‘  khazana,’  ‘  treasure.’  ” 

They  are  good  gardeners,  but  very  improvident,  as  they  never  will  save  up 
■seed  for  the  next  season’s  soAving. 

They  are  very  foad  of  floAA^ers,  and  will  often  go  a  long  distance  to  procure 
some.  They  often  make  necklaces  of  flowers,  which  they  wear,  and  will  also 
put  flowers  in  a  glass  of  Avater  in  their  barracks. 

As  compared  AAuth  other  orientals,  Gurkhas  are  bold,  enduring,  faithful, 
frank,  very  independent  and  self-reliant ;  in  their  own 
country  they  are  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  self-asserting; 

They  despise  the  natives  of  India,  and  look  up  to  and  fraternize  with 
Europeans,  whom  they  admire  for  their  superior  knowledge,  strength,  and 
courage,  and  Avhom  they  imitate  in  dress  and  habits. 

They  ha\re  the  folloAving  saying:  '‘Topiwar  Kamwar,  Lungiwar  Khatl* 
newar  ” — “  dhe  cap  wearer  works,  the  lungi  wearer  eats.” 

They  are  very  jealous  of  their  Avomen,  but  are  domestic  in  their  habits 
and  kind  and  affectionate  husbands  and  parents. 


General  character. 
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Asa  consequence  their  wives  are  less  shy  and  reserved,  and  have  more 
freedom,  and  reciprocate  their  affection,  carefully  looking  after  uniforms  and 
all  culinary  and  domestic  matters 

Asa  rule,  recruits  on  joining  are  very  unsophisticated,  very  truthful,  but 
dii-ty,  and  the  first  lesson  that  has  to  be  taught  them  is  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.”  They  have  then  few  prejudices  of  any  description, 

caste  or  otherwise. 

The  great  vice  of  the  Gurkhas  is  gambling,  to  which  they  are  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted.  Though  hot-tempered  and  easily  roused,  they 
Gambling.  ^  general  quiet,  well-behaved  men,  and  extremely 

amenable  to  discipline.  With  a  firm,  just  hand  over  them,  punishments  are  rare, 
No  officer  can  be  too  strict  with  them  on  parades,  but  they  hate  being 
nagged  at. 

With  a  slack  hand  over  them  they  very  soon  deteriorate  and  become 
slovenly. 

In  Katmandu  good  schools  exist  in  which  English  and  Hindi  are  taught, 
but  our  recruits,  being  almost  entirely  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  classes,  are  quite  ignorant  of  reading 

or  writing. 

In  our  battalions  schools  exist  for  their  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
keeping  accounts,  both  in  English  and  vernacular,  and  these  are  generally  well 
attended.  Numbers  of  men  learn  to  read  and  write  from  friends  in  their 
barracks. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  number  of  recruits 
are  yearly  obtained  who  profess  to  enlist  merely  for  the  sake  of  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  keep  accounts. 

There  are  three  principal  eras  in  use  in  Nepal— 

Samvat  Vikramaditya  commences  57  B.C. 

SakR  Salivahana  78  A.D. 

Samvat  of  Nepal  „  880  A.D. 


Education. 


The  Kalighat  era  is  also  sometimes  used ;  it  begins  B.C.  3101, 

The  era  by  which  Nepalese  MSS.  are  almost  invariably  dated  is  the  Nepalese 
Samvat  still  used  in  Nepal,  and  which  commences  A.D.  880,  the  year 
beginning  on  Ist  of  October. 

TheSriharsha  era  was  also  used  and  commences  006  A.D.  Sriharsha 
conquered  all  India  from  Gujerat  to  Assam,  vide  Bendal,  page  41.  Excursus 
on  two  MSS. 

List  of  months. 

The  Nepalese  month  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  corresponding 
one  of  ours.  Practically  jiherefore  half  of  two  of  thei^r  months  complete  each 
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months. 

The 

following  list 

will,  however. 

answer  all  prac 

S 

J  anuary 

Magh.* 

July 

.  Sawan. 

February 

Fagun. 

August 

.  Bhado. 

March 

Cheyt. 

September 

•  Assoj. 

April 

Bysak. 

October 

,  K  artic. 

May 

J  eitb . 

November 

.  Mangsir. 

June 

Assar. 

December 

Pus. 

Days  of  the  weeh. 

Monday 

Sombar. 

Friday 

.  Sukabar. 

Tuesday 

Mangalbar. 

Saturday 

.  Sanserabar. 

Wednesday 

. 

Budbar. 

Sunday 

.  Itebar. 

Thursday 

. 

Bibibar. 

Traditions. 


The  Gurkha,  from  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  handed  down  to  him  of  their  military  prowess 
as  conquerors  of  Nepal,  is  imbued  with,  and  cherishes, 

the  true  military  spirit. 

His  physique,  compact  and  sturdy  build,  powerful  muscular  development, 
keen  sight,  acute  hearing,  and  hereditary  education  as  a  sportsman,  eminently 
capacitate  him  for  the  duties  of  a  light  infantry  soldier  on  the  mountain  side, 
while  his  acquaintance  with  forest  lore  makes  him  as  a  pioneer  in  a  jungle 
almost  unrivalled.  His  national  weapon,  the  hukri,  has,  in  Burma  and  other 
places,  proved  itself  invaluable. 

The  bravery  the  displayed  by  Gurhhas  in  their  contests  with  tbe  British 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  their  own  traditions  afford  ample  proof  of  the 
dogged  tenacity  with  which  they  can  encounter  danger  and  hardship. 

The  return  of  the  Nepal  army  from  Diggarcheh  in  the  year  1790,  amongst 
other  instances,  affords  a  distinguished  proof  of  their  daring  and  hardihood. 
The  following  extracts  from  Captain  T.  Smithes  book  are  very  characteristic  : — 

“  At  Bhartpur  it  was  an  interesting  and  amusing  sight  to  witness  the 
extreme  good-fellowship  and  kindly  feeling  with  which  the  Europeans  and  the 
Gurkhas  mutually  regarded  each  other.  A  six-foot- two  grenadier  of  the  59th 
would  offer  a  cheroot  to  the  Gittle  Gurkhi,^  as  he  styled  him;  the  latter 
would  take  it  from  him  with  a  grin,  and  when  his  tall  and  patronising  comrade 
stooped  down  with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  little  mountaineer 
never  hesitated  a  moment  in  puffing  away  at  it  with  the  one  just  received,  and 
they  were  consequently  patted  on  the  back  and  called  ^  prime  chaps. 

“  At  the  assault  of  Bhartpur,  the  Gurkhas  were  ordered  to  follow  in  after 
the  59th. 

These  directions  were  obeyed,  with  the  exception  of  going  in  with  them 
instead  of  after  them ;  for  when  the  British  grenadiers  with  a  deafening 
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^  hurrali  ^  made  their  maddening  rush,  at  the  breach,  at  that  glorious  and  soul¬ 
stirring  moment  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them,  and  they  dashed  into  the 
thick  of  it. 

‘^In  the  morning  after  the  storming  of  Bhartpur,  when,  being  praised  for 
their  gallantry  by  their  British  comrades,  they  returned  the  flattering  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  latter  by  the  following  characteristic  remark  :  ^  The  English  are 

brave  as  lions  ;  they  are  splendid  sepoys  and  very  nearly  equal  to  us  ! '  ” 

The  following  story  is  given  as  illustrative  of  their  coolness  and  amenability 
to  discqdine ; — 

A  tiger  had  been  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Dehra,  and  Colonel  Young 
(then  Captain,  and  the  gallant  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Sirmnr  Battalion), 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Childers  of  Her  Majesty’s  11th  Dragoons,  mounted 
an  elephant  and  hastened  to  the  spot.  They,  however,  were  unsuccessful  in 
rousing  him ;  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  search  were  returning  home. 

“  A  Gurkha  sepoy  was  following  the  elephant  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
when  he  suddenly  dropped  on  one  knee  and  presented  his  rifle  as  if  in  the  act 
to  fire.  Having,  however,  roused  the  attention  of  the  sportsmen,  he  did  not 
pull  the  trigger,  but  kept  his  gun  fixed  in  the  same  position.  He  had  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  tiger,  who  was  crouching  amongst  the 
underwood,  within  three  paces  of  his  gun ;  in  this  situation  they  steadily 
regarded  each  other.  The  elephant  was  immediately  pushed  up  close  to  the  kneel¬ 
ing  Gurkha,  but  neither  of  the  sportsmen  could  succeed  in  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  animal.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  observe  the  direction  more  accurately, 
Captain  Young  called  out  ‘  Recover  arms.’  The  sepoy  came  to  the 
‘Recover’  as  calmly  and  collectedly  as  if  on  his  own  parade.  ‘Present.’ 
Down  went  the  gun  again ;  this  was  repeated,  but  still  the  tiger  was 
invisible. 

“Captain  Young  exclaimed  :  ‘That  gallant  fellow  shall  not  be  left  un¬ 
assisted,  ’  and  in  a  moment  dropped  from  the  elephant  and  placed  himself  close 
to  the  sepoy.  He  looked  along  the  levelled  barrel,  but  to  no  purpose;  the 
brute  was  not  to  be  distinguished. 

“Cocking  his  gun,  therefore,  he  told  the  Gurkha  to  fire;  there  w'as  a 
terrific  roar,  a  rush  forward  for  one  instapt,  and  all  was  still.  When  the 
smoke  had  just  cleared  away,  there  lay  the  tiger  perfectly  dead.  The  ball  had 
struck  the  centre  of  his  forehead  and  entered  his  brain.” 

Doctor  Oldfield  in  his  book  points  out  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
of  a  Nep^l  Chief  taking  bribes  from,  or  selling  himself  for  money  to,  the 
British  or  any  other  State.  This  loyalty  to  themselves  is  only  equalled  by 
their  loyalty  to  us  during  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Mutiny,  the  records  of  which 
as  well  as  of  Ambela,  of  the  Cabul  campaign,  and  many  other  wars  and  battles, 
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amply  testify  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  us  by  our  Gurkha  regiments 
since  their  incorporation  in  our  army  in  1815. 

Their  fighting  qualities,  whether  for  sturdy,  unflinching  courage,  or  daring 
Sian,  are  nulli  secundus  amongst  the  troops  we  enrol  in  our  ranks  from  tlie 
varied  classes  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
their  bravery  than  by  quoting  one  of  their  sayings — 

“  Kafar  hnnnu  bhanda,  marnu  ramro  ! 

“  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  be  a  coward  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THAKURS  AND  KHA9. 

Of  all  Gnvkhae,  excepting  the  Brahman,  the  Thakur  has  the  highest  social 
standing,  and  of  all  Thakurs  the  Sahi  is  the  best. 
Thskura.  Maharaja  Dhiraj  (King  of  Nepal)  is  a  Sahi. 

The  Thakur  claims  royal  descent,  and  even  to  this  day  a  really  pure-bred 

Sahi  Thakur  is  not  charged  rent  for  land  in  Nepal. 

Thakurs,  on  account  of  their  high  social  standing,  intelligence,  cleanliness, 
and  soldierly  qualities,  should  invariably  be  taken  if  belonging  to  good  clans. 
As  soldiers  they  are  excellent,  and  they  can  be  obtained  in  small  numbers, 
with  quite  as  good  physique  and  appearance  as  the  best  Magar  or  Gurung. 

A  Thakur  who  has  not  adopted  the  thread,  which  until  marriage  is  with 
him  an  entirely  voluntary  action,  has  no  more  prejudices  than  the  ordinary 
Magar  or  Gurung,  and  even  after  adopting  the  thread  his  caste  prejudices 
are  not  so  very  great,  nor  does  he  ever  allow  them  to  obtrude. 

The  Hamal  Thto  should  not  be  enlisted  by  any  regiment. 

The  best  Thakur  clans  are  the  following  :  Sahi,  Malla,  Sing,  Sen,  Khan, 

and  Sumal. 

The  ‘  Singala  Uchai  ’  is  really  a  Sahi  by  descent  and  is  excellent,  but  all 
other  Uchais  and  the  balance  of  Thakur  clans  are  not 
Siugala  Uchai  and  Hamal.  above  mentioned,  although  all  Thakur 

clans  claim  to  be  equal,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamal.  The  Hamal  is  no 
Thakur  at  all,  but  the  progeny  of  an  Opadiah  Brahman  with  a  Thakur 
woman,  or  of  a  Thakur  with  an  Opadhiah  Brahmini. 

A  Thakur  king,  it  is  said,  in  the  course  of  his  conquests,  came  to  a  very  high 
hill  called  Singala.  This  he  captured  from  his  enemies,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
same  he  established  a  garrison  of  Sahi  Thakurs.  These,  in  time,  came  to  be 
spokenof  astheHJchai  Thakurs,^  from  the  fact  of  their  living  at  a  high 
elevation. 

The  clan  Uchai  will  be  found  amongst  many  tribes,  and  is  said  to  be 
thus  named  for  a  similar  reason. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Singala  Uchai,  all  other  Thakur  Uchais  are 
Uchai  Thakur.  progeny  of  a  Thakur  with  a  Magar. 

Khwas  is  the  offspring  of  a  slave-mother  with  a  Thakur.  The  children 
of  this  union  became  Khwas,  and  their  posterity 
Khwas.  retains  the  name.  Khwas  is  also  the  name  given 

to  the  illegitin^ate  childTcn  of  the  king  or  royal  family. 
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Thakue  Clans. 


Bam. 

Jiva.  1 

Kucbal. 

Ismali. 

Bans!. 

I^hau. 

Sahi  or  Sah. 

Kallian. 

Chand. 

Malla  or  Mai. 

Sen. 

Navakotia  (from 

Chohan  (doubtful). 

Md.n. 

Sin^. 

Navaliot). 

Hamal. 

Baika. 

Sumal 

Pokhreli  (from 
Pokhra).! 

Jiu. 

Kakhsia. 

Uchai, 

Surajbausi. 

The  Salii  is  subdivided  into  the  following : — 


Birkotia  (from  Birkot) . 
Dhamar. 


Galkotia  (from  Galkot). 
Gulmani  ^^from  Gulmi). 
Gurkhftli. 


The  Mai  clan  is  subdivided  into  the  following: — 

o 


Dhorkoti. 

The  Sen  clan  is  sub¬ 

Paimi. 

Ghiz-ingya. 

divided  Mihari. 

The  Sing  clan  into 

Mec(5si. 

Paimi. 

Mn&ikoti. 

Parvati. 


That  the  Khas  existed  as  a  nation  at  some  period  prior  to  A.D.  1100 
cannot  be  doubtedj  as  we  find  mention  made  of  the  ^Khas  nation’  in  the 

reign  of  Narendra  Deva  of  Nepal,  who  remarks  on 

The  Khas.  ,  ^ 

the  kindness  of  an  ascetic,  Bandhudatta  Achaiya,  in 
having  taken  much  pains  and  trouble  to  fetch  m  god  to  the  Khas  country 
.vhereby  the  people  were  relieved  from  distress  of  a  drought  by  plentiful 
rain. 

Tn  ancient  Hindu  writings^  the  country  between  the  Nepal  Valley  and 
Kashmir  is  called  Khas,  and  its  inhabitants  are  called  Khasiyas.  Whenever 
mentioned  in  ancient  records,  like  the  Kirants,  the  Khasiyas  are  considered  as 
abominable  and  impure  infidels. 

We  also  find  mention  made  about  1000  A.D.  of  a  race  of  Hindus  called 
the  Khas,  residing  about  Palpa  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  Nepal,  whilst 
further  north  lived  a  barbarian  race  called  M agars  to  whose  north,  again, 
resided  ^  an  abominable  and  impure  race  ’  called  Gurungs. 

This  would  seem  to  give  the  Khas  a  far  more  ancient  origin  than  is  usually 
„  ,  .  .  accepted,  as  it  is  generally  considered  that  their 

ProbabJe  origin,  ,  o 

origin  dates  from  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
Mahomedan  invasions  of  Ir.dia. 

Now,  considering  that  Hindus  are  known  historical’y  to  have  existed  with¬ 
in  Nepalese  territories  for  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  seems  likely 
thax  a  mixed  breed  must  have  sprang  up,  and  multiplied,  and  although, 
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perhaps,  not  called  Khasiyas  till  a  later  period,  must  nevertheless  have  been 
the  same  as  what  afterwards  was  so  called. 

It  is  stated  in  ancient  history  that  during  the  reign  of  Stunko,  the 
fourteenth  king  of  the  Kiranti  dynasty,  Asoka,  the  Eaja  of  Pataliputra 
(Patna),  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Nepal  as  a  sacred  place,  came  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Nepal,  about  230 — 250  B.C. 

He  gave  his  daughter  Cbarumati  in  marriage  to  a  ^descendant’  of  a 
Chattri,  named  Devapala. 

Here  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  Hindus  in  Nepal  in  a  very  far 
back  age. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  Khas  must  have  become  so  great  as  to 
form  a  nation,  and  to  the  nation  stuck  the  name  of  Khas. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Khas  is  ordinarily  said  to  be  Gurkha,  but  merely 
because  it  was  thence  that  they  issued  under  Prithwi  Narayan  on  their  con¬ 
quering  excursion  into  Nepal.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  hear  of  Khas  in  P%a  and 
Botwal  long  before  any  mention  is  ever  made  of  Gurkha,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  the  Khas  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  southern  portion  of  central  Ngpal, 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  natives  from  India,  in  far  gone  ages. 
Central  Nepal  was  inhabited  by  Magars  and  other  impure  and  infidel  tribes. 
Hamilton  says  :  It  is  generally  admitted  that  most  of  the  chiefs  who,  coming 
fi-om  the  low  country,  sought  refuge  in  the  Nepal  hills,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  various  mountain  chiefs,  and  having  gained  their  confidence 
by  a  superior  knowledge  and  polish  of  manners,  contrived  to  put  them  to 
death  and  to  seize  their  country. 

‘'^Many  of  these  permitted  the  mountain  tribes  to  remain  and  practise 
their  abominations,  and  have  themselves  relaxed  in  many  essential  points  from 
the  rules  of  caste,  and  have  debased  tleir  blood  by  frequent  intermixtures  with 
that  of  the  mountaineers ;  while  such  of  these  as  chose  to  embrace  the  slender 
degree  of  purity  required  in  these  parts,  have  leen  admitted  to  the  high 
dignities  of  the  military  order — ‘  Kshatriya.  ’  ” 

It  seems  much  more  likely  that,  having  converted  the  chiefs  of  various 
mountain  tribes,  they  gave  them  high-born  lineages  invented  for  the  occasion, 
but  which,  in  time,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  their  real  origins,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  their  ancestors  had  been  pure  Eajputs  or  Brahmans. 
This  theory,  or  conquest  by  the  sword,  seems  much  more  likely  than  that  the 
mountain  princes  were  such  fools  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  supplanted 
one  by  one  by  their  own  employes, 

Oldfield  says :  — 

“  The  progi’ess  of  Muhammadanism  in  Hindustan  daily  drove  fresh 
refugees  to  the  Nepalese  mountains.  The  ‘  Khas  tribes  ’  availed  themselves  of 
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the  superior  knowledge  of  the  strangers  to  subdue  the  neighbouring  aboriginal 
tribes.  They  were  uniformly  successful ;  and  in  such  a  career^  continued  for 
ages,  they  gradually  merged  the  greater  part  of  their  own  ideas,  habits,  and 
language  (but  not  physiognomy)  in  those  of  the  Hindus.  The  Khas  lan'guage 
became,  and  still  is,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hindi,  retaining  not  many  traces  of 
primitive  barbarism.^^  Here,  again,  we  have  fresh  proof  that  the  Khas  existed 
as  'tribes’  at  some  period  long  anterior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasions,  as 
we  find  the  Khas  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Hindu  refugees  to 
conquer  and  subdue  fcbc  neighbouring  tribes. 

The  Ekthariahs  are  the  descendants,  more  or  less  pure,  not  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  by  a  Khas  female,  but  of  Rajputs  and  other 
Kshatriyas  of  the  plains  who  either  sought  refuge 
in  Nepal  from  the  Musalmans,  or  voluntarily  sought  military  service  as 
adventurers.  Not  having  the  same  inducements  as  the  Brahmans  had  to 
degrade  their  proud  race  by  union  with  Parbattiah  females,  they  mixed  much 
less  with  the  Khas  than  the  Brahmans  had  done. 

Hence,  to  this  day,  they  claim  a  vague  superiority  over  the  Khas,  although 
in  all  essentials  the  two  races  have  long  been  confounded. 

Those  among  the  Kshatriyas  of  the  plains  who  were  more  lax  in  their 
alliances  with  Khas  females,  were  permitted  to  give  their  children  the 
patronymic  title  only,  but  not  the  rank  of  Kshatriya. 

But  their  children,  again,  if  they  married  for  two  generations  into  the  Khas 
became  pure  Khas,  and  at  the  same  time  re-acquired  all  the  privileges  and 
rank,  though  they  no  longer  retained  the  name  of  Kshatriya. 

While  in  Nepal  they  were  Khas,  not  Kshatriya;  but  if  they  revisited 
the  plains,  they  bore  the  name  and  were  entitled  to  every  privilege  attached  to 
Kshatriya  birth  in  Hindustan. 

It  is  stated  by  Colonel  Todd  that  the  Gurkha  dynasty  was  founded  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the  third 

Advent  of  Rajputs.  gon  of  the  Rajput  Raja  Samarsi,  Ruler  of  Chitor,  who 

settled  in  Palpa. 

A  Nepalese  tradition  exists  which  says  that  the  Raja  of  U  del  pur,  probably 
Hari  Singh,  was  besieged  by  the  Mahomedans  in 
his  capital.  He  made  a  long  and  gallant  defence, 
but  at  last  food  and  water  began  to  fail  him,  and  foreseeing  the  horrors 
of  famine,  he  destroyed  all  the  women  and  children  within  the  city,  to  the 
number  of  70,000,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  with  his  garrison  attacked  and 
cut  his  way  through  the  Mahomedan  hosts  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills  of 
Nepal  to  the  west  of  the  Gandak  river,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  aborigines. 


Nepalese  tradition. 
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Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  above  traditions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  large  numbers  of  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  did  make  their  appearance 
in  Western  Nepal  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  can  easily  be  understood 
how,  .in  time,  from  their  superior  intelligence  and  civilization,  they  obtained 
positions  of  influence  and  importance  amongst  the  barbarians  who  inhabited 
the  land. 

In  time,  also,  it  would  appear  that  a  number  of  the  Magar  mountaineer 
princes  were  persuaded  to  follow  the  doctrines  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  many  of  the  subjects  and  clans 
of  these  princes  were  induced  to  follow  the  example  set  them,  but  a  large 


Converts  to  Hinduism. 


number  refused  to  be  converted. 

To  the  former  the  Brahmans  gra,nted  the  sacred  thread,  whilst  they  denied 
it  to  the  latter,  and  hence  have  sprung  up  tribes  called  Thapas,  Ghartis,  Ranas, 
etc.,  etc.,  some  of  whom  wear  the  thread  and  are  called  Khas,  whilst  the  others 
do  not  wear  the  thread  and  remain  merely  Magars. 

The  Brahmans,  to  completely  reconcile  their  most  impoidant  converts, 
worked  out  marvellous  pedigrees  for  them,  and  gave  them  the  right  to  claim 
descent  from  various  famous  origins,  such  as  ‘  Srirja  Bansi,^  born  of  the 
sun,^  ^  Chandra  Bansi,^  ‘  born  of  the  moon,^  '  Raja  Bansi,^  born  of  a 


king,^  etc.,  etc. 

The  progeny  of  the  women  of  the  country  by  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  were, 
possibly,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  ‘  Khas,^  or  the  '  fallen,  ’  from  ^  Khasna^ 
to  fall ;  but  the  Brahmans  invested  this  progeny  with  the  sacred  thread 
also,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  higher  social  standing  than  the  Magars  and 
Gurungs.  But  this  is  most  clearly  and  graphically  described  by  Brian 
Hodgson. 

After  describing  how  the  Mahomcdan  conquest  and  bigotry  continued 
to  drive  multitudes  of  Brahmans  from  the  plains  of  Hindustan  to  the  proxi¬ 
mate  hills,  which  now  form  the  western  territories  of  NepM,  Brian  Hodgson 
says  : — 

The  Brahmans  found  the  natives  illiterate,  and  irithout  faith,  but  fierce 
and  proud.  They  saw  that  the  barbarians  had  vacant  minds,  ready  to  receive 
their  doctrines,  but  spirits  not  apt  to  stoop  to  degradation,  and  they  acted 
accordingly.  To  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  their  converts  they 
communicated,  in  defiance  of  the  creed  they  taught,  the  lofty  ranks  and  honour 
of  the  Kshatriya  order. 

But  the  Brahmans  had  sensual  passions  to  gratify  as  well  as  ambition. 

They  found  the  native  females — even  the  most 

Anew  race  arises.  .  -it  i  ■  'n  p 

distinguished — nothing  loth,  but  still  of  a  temper^ 

like  that  of  the  males,  prompt  to  resent  indignities. 
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These  females  would  indeed  welcome  the  polished  Brahmans  to  their 
embraces;  but  their  offspring  must  not  be  stigmatized;  as  the  infamous  progeny 
of  a  Brahman  and  a  Mlechha.  To  this  progeny  alsO;  theu;  the  BrahmanS;  in 
still  greater  defiance  of  their  creed;  communicated  the  rank  of  the  second,  order 
of  Hinduism  ;  and  from  these  two  roots  (converts  and  illegitimate  progeny) 
mainly;  spring  the  now  numerous;  predominant;  and  extensively  ramified  tribe 
of  Khas;  originally  the  name  of  a  small  clan  of  creedless  barbarians,  new  bearing 
the  proud  title  of  Kshatriya;  or  the  military  order  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.  The 
offspring  of  the  original  Khas  females  and  of  BrahmanS;  with  the  honours  and 
rank  of  the  second  order  or  Hinduism;  got  the  patronymic  titles  of  the  first 
order;  and  hence  the  key  to  the  anomalous  nomenclature  of  so  many  branches 
*^1  the  military  tribes  of  Nepal  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  sacred  order.'” 

It  may  be  added;  as  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  lofty  sjurit  of  the 
Paibattiahs  (Highlanders);  that;  in  spite  of  the  yearly  increasing  sway  of  Hin¬ 
duism  in  Nepal;  and  the  various  attempts  of  the  Brahmans  in  high  office  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  a  custom  so  radically  opposed  to  the  creed  both  parties 
now  profesS;  the  Khas  still  insist  that  the  fruit  of  commerce;  marriage;  is  out 
of  the  question;  between  their  fcmales;  and  males  of  the  sacred  order  shall  be 
ranked  as  Kshatriya;  wear  the  thread;  and  assume  the  patronymic  title. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Khas  are  derived  from  three  sources : — 

1.  Progeny  of  Brahmans  and  Chatris  with  women  of  the  hill  tribes. 

2.  Converted  barbarians. 

3  Ekthariahs. 

The  famous  Prime  Minister  Bhim  Sen  was  the  descendant  of  a  Mao^r 

<3 

Thapa,  as  was  also  General  Amar  Sing. 

NoW;  as  has  been  shown;  from  the  advent  of  these  thousands  of  foreigners 
and  their  numerous  progeny;  sprang  up  a  new  race, 

A  new  language  arises,  j-o  t/xoi  7 

called  KhaS;  and  with  this  new  race  also  came  a  nevr 
language;  a  kind  of  Hindi  patois;  which  was  called  the  language  of  the  Khas, 
or  Khas-Khura;  which  is  now-a-days  the  lingua  franca  of  Nepal. 

The  only  language  of  southern  origin  spoken  in  Nepal  is  the  Khas- 
Khura  brought  there  by  colonies  from  below,  and  now  so  generally  diffused 
that;  in  the  provinces  west  of  the  Kali  river,  it  has  nearly  eradicated  the 
vernacular  tongues,  and  though  less  prevalent  in  the  provinces  east  of  that 
river,  it  has,  even  with  them,  as  far  as  the  Tirsulganga,  divided  the  empire  of 
speech  almost  equally  with  the  local  mother-tongues.'’^ 

Brian  Hodgson  wrote  this  about  fifty  years  ago,  since  which  the  Khas 
language  has  made  immense  strides,  and  is  now  understood  more  or  less  all 
over  Nepal  from  the  Kali  to  the  Michi. 
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Brian  Hodgson  says  : — 

‘‘  Khas-Khura  is  tersoj  simploj  sufficiently  copious  in  words,  and  very 
characteristic  of  tlie  unlettered  but  energetic  race  of  soldiers  and  statesmen  who 
made  it  what  it  is. 

“  At  present  it  is  almost  wholly  in  its  structure,  and  in  eight-tenfhs  of  its 
vocabulary,  substantially  Hindi.  Yet  several  of  its  radical  words  still  indicate 
an  ancient  barbarous  stock,  and  I  bavo  no  doubt  that  the  people  who  more 
especially  speak  it  (the  Khas),  were  originally  what  Menu  calls  them,  viz., 
barbarous  mountaineers  of  a  race  essentially  the  same  with  the  several  other 
races  of  Nepalese  Highlanders. 

The  Gurkhalis  speak  Khas-Khura  and  to  their  ascendency  is  its  preva¬ 
lence  in  later  times  to  be  mainly  ascribed. 

“  The  emigrations  from  the  south,  which  caused  the  birth  of  the  Khas 
language,  set  chiefly  in  the  provinces  west  of  the  Tirsulganga. 

There  to  this  day  Brahmanical  Hinduism  principally  flourishes,  its 
great  supporters  being  the  Khas,  and  next  to  them  the  Magars  and  Gurungs. 

“  These  southern  immigrants  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
impress  of  their  own  speech  and  religion  to  the  rude  and  scattered  High¬ 
landers.^’ 

The  Khas  are  the  predominant  race  of  Nepal.  They  are  generally  slighter, 
more  active,  and  more  intelligent  than  either  the  Magar  or  Gurung. 

They  are  Hindus,  wear  the  thread,  and  are  more  liable  to  Brahmanica 
prejudices  than  the  Magar  or  Gurung.  They,  however,  make  little  of  thg 
ceremonial  law  of  the  Hindus  in  regard  to  food  and  sexual  relations.  Their 
active  habits  and  vigorous  characters  could  not  brook  the  restraint  of  ritua] 
law.  Their  few  prejudices  are  rather  useful  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  they 
favour  sobriety  and  cleanliness. 

They  are  temperate,  hardy,  and  brave,  and  make  good  soldiers.  They 
intermarry  in  their  own  castes,  and  have  a  high  social  standing  in  Nepal. 

In  the  Nepalese  Army  almost  all  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  Lieirtenant 
are  Khas  and  so  are  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  oflicers  below  the  rank  of 
Captain. 

They  are  intensely  proud  of  their  traditions,  and  look  down  upon  Magars 
and  Gurungs. 

In  their  own  country  any  Khas  who  runs  a^vay  in  a  battle  becomes  an 
outcast,  and  his  very  wife  is  unable  to  eat  with  him.  They  are  very  national 
in  their  feelings. 

In  the  Nepalese  ‘  Rifle  Brigade,’  which  consists  of  the  picked  men  of 
all  classes,  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  Khas  of  5'  8"  and  over,  with  magnifi* 
cent  physique. 
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Colonel  Bahadur  Gambar  Sing,  who  at  present  commands  the  ‘Rifles, 
served  as  private  under  Sir  Jang  Bahadur  at  Lucknow  during  the  Mutiny. 
He  there  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  single-handed  capturing  three  guns 
and  killing  seven  mutineers.  He  reeeived  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
British  Government  for  his  bravery,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  presented  himiu 
1875  with  a  claymore,  with  an  inscription  thereon.  In  this  fight  Colonel 
Gambar  Sing  had  no  other  weapon  than  his  kukri,  and  he  received  23  wounds, 
some  of  which  were  very  dangerous,  and  to  this  day  his  faee  is  scarred  with 
huge  sword-cuts.  He  also  lost  some  fingers,  and  one  of  his  hands  was  nearly 
cut  off.  Sir  Jang  Bahadur  had  a  special  medal  struck  for  him,  which  the 
gallant  old  gentleman  wears  on  all  great  parades. 

The  offspring  of  an  Opadiah  Brahman  with  a  Brahman^s  widow  is  called 
‘  Ja'ci.’  ‘Jaici.^ 

That  of  a  Jaici,  and  certain  Brahmans  with  a  Kbas,  is  called  Khattri. 
‘  Khattri.’  The  Khattri  wears  the  thread,  but  is  below  the  Khas. 

The  offspring  of  a  Khas  with  a  Magarin  or  Gurungin  is  a  titular  Khas, 
but  any  pure  Khas,  or  even  his  very  father  should  not  eat  with  him 

About  Khattris,  Dr.  L.  Hamilton  says 

“  The  descendants  of  the  Brahmans  by  women  of  the  lower  tribes,  although 
admitted  to  be  Khas  (or  impure),  are  called  Kshatris,  which  terms  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  perfectly  synonymous.^^ 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  proper  Khattris,  called  ‘  Deokotas, 
from  Bareilly,  did  settle  in  the  country,  and  intermarried  with  the  Khas 
Khattris.  All  the  Khattris  wear  the  thread,  and  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  military  tribes. 

Since  the  return  of  Jang  Bahadur  from  England,  a  number  of  Gurkha 
Khas  have  taken  to  calling  themselves  Chettris.  There  is  no  such  man  in 
the  whole  of  Nepal  as  a  Gurkha  Chettri. 

Khas  there  are,  and  Khattris  there  are  also,  but  Chettris  there  are  none, 
and  it  is  merely  a  title  borrowed  latterly  from  India.* 

Brian  Hodgson  also  mentions  a  tribe  called  Ekthariahs,  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  more  or  less  pure  Rajputs  and  other  Kshatriyas  of  the  plains.  They 
claimed  a  vague  superiority  to  the  Khas,  but  the  great  tide  of  events  around 
them  has  now  thoroughly  confounded  the  two  races  in  all  essentials,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  will  not  be  shown  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  be  included  with  Khas. 
Brian  Hodgson  says  : — 

“  The  Khas  were,  long  previously  to  the  age  of  Prithvi  Narayan, 


•  This  is  correct, 
a  term  of  reproach. 


The  word  Khfls  appears  to  be  very  rarely  used.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be 
J.  McK.  Hogg,  Captain,  dth.  Ourkha  Eiflea 
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fixtctisivGly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Chaobisia^  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
every  part  of  the  existing  Kingdom  of  Nepal;  as  well  as  in  Kumaon;  whichjwas  in 
part  of  Nepal  until  1816.  The  Khas  are  more  devoted  to  the  house  of  Gurkha 
as  well  as  more  liable  to  Brahmanical  prejudices  than  the  Magars  or  Gurungs, 
and  on  both  accounts  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  desirable  as  soldiers  for  our 
service  than  the  latter  tribes.*  I  say  somewhat;  because  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  degree ;  the  Khas  having  certainly  no  religious  prejudices;  noi  probably  any 
national  partialities  which  would  prevent  their  making  excellent  and  faithful 
servants-in-arms ;  and  they  possess  pre-eminently  that  masculine  energy  of 
character  and  love  of  enterprise  which  distinguish  so  advantageously  all  the 
military  races  of  Nepal.^^ 

Captain  J.  Hogg;  9th  Gurkha  RifleS;  points  out  that  a  great  many  people 
lire  still  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Khas  Gurkhas  are  liable  to 
Brahmanical  prejudices;  and  states  : — 

“  The  Khas  whose  immediate  father  is  a  Brahman  may  be  that  way  inclined; 
but  the  hundreds  of  others  whose  fathers  for  generations  back  have  been  Khas 
(not  Brahman)  certainly  show  no  caste  prejudices;  nor  do  they  make  any  fuss 
about  their  food;  etc.  These  are  the  men  we  now  endeavour  to  enlist;  and  they 
take  it  as  a  personal  insult  if  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  liable  to  Brahman¬ 
ical  prejudices.^' 

I  certainly  have  noticed  no  caste  prejudices  on  active  service  amongst  the 
many  Khas  I  have  met. 

To  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  Sallyan;  numbers  of  Hatwala  Khas  are  to 
be  found.  They  are  rarely  if  ever  found  to  the  cast  of 
Mdtwala  Khas.  Gaiidak  I'iver.  There'  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

race  found  its  origin  somewhere  about  SallyaU;  or  perhaps  still  further  west. 

The  Matwala  Khas  is  generally  the  progeny  of  a  Khas  of  Westci-n  Nepal 
with  a  Magar  woman  of  Western  Nepiil. 

If  the  woman  happens  to  belong  to  the  liana  clan  of  the  Magar  tribe;  the 
progeny  is  then  called  a  Bhat  liana. 

The  Matwala  Khas  does  not  wear  the  thread.  He  eats  and  drinks  and 
in  every  way  assimilates  himself  with  the  Magars  and  Gurungs.  He  invari¬ 
ably  claims  to  be  a  Magar. 

Amon'i-st  the  Matwala  Khas  are  to  be  found  those  who  call  themselves 
Bohra;  Roha;  Chohaii;  Jhankri;  etc. 

These  are  easy  to  identify;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  out  a  Matwala 
who  calls  himself  a  Thapa.  His  strong  Magar  appearance;  his  not  wearing 

*  Thia  was  written  in  18.S2,— namely,  only  sixteen  years  after  our  war  witt  Nepal— and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  Brian  Uodgson  says  the  Khas  are  somewhat  less  desirable  as  soldiers  for  our 
9  ervice— not  for  want  of  bravery  or  soldierly  qualities. 
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the  thread,  and  his  eating-  and  drinking  freely  with  the  real  Mngars,  all  tend 
1o prove  him  to  he  what  he  almost  invariably  claims  to  real  Magar. 

The  writer  has  found  men  in  the  ranks  who  for  years  had  served  as  and  been 
considered  l\Iagars,  but  who  really  were  Matwala  Khas.  Some  very  excellent 
results  are  obtained  amongst  the  IMatwala  Khas,  although  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  arc  coarse-bred  and  undesirable. 


KHAS  CLANS. 
ADIIIKAKI. 


Alina. 

Dhami. 

Khirsing. 

Bajgai. 

Gian  wall. 

Khtishiah. 

Bliatta. 

Khadseiia. 

Man. 

Bhaltahi. 

Khaptari 

Musiah. 

Baiigal. 

Kbit  seni. 

Pokhryal. 

2.  BANIYA. 
Sinjapafci. 


Kbairak  oti. 
Khaptari. 


3.  BASNIET. 

Kholva.  Lamcliane. 

Khulal.  Porj’al. 

Sripali. 


4.  BANDAPvI. 


Banibu. 

Gianwlai. 

Raghuhansi. 

Hamba. 

Kala. 

Regmi. 

Bhajgai. 

Kalakotia. 

Rikhmel. 

Gaglia. 

Lama. 

Sinjali. 

5.  BISHT. 

Bagduwal. 

Dahal. 

Khansila. 

Bahmandani. 

Kala. 

Khaptari. 

Bayal. 

Kalakotia. 

Puwar. 

6.  BOHRA.* 

Dewakota.  (  Jureli.  |  Maliaraji. 


7.  BURHA. 

8.  BURATHOKl. 

Baraj. 

Deohar. 

j  Nare. 

Chandra. 

Mohat. 

j  Khaptari. 

9.  GHARTI. 

Bagalia. 

Kalakotia. 

Lamchane. 

Barwal. 

Khandka. 

Machiwal. 

Godar. 

Khulal. 

Machel. 

Suyftl. 


Por  yal. 
Tlialiuri. 
Thami. 
Tliararai. 


Puwar. 

Rakmi. 


Sinjapatti. 

Waglia. 


Oli. 

Sinjuli. 

Somal. 


Khaptari. 


Puwar. 


Malaji. 

Poryal. 

Sripfili. 


Aluna. 

Himal. 

Kala. 

Khulal. 


10.  KARKI. 


Lama. 

Lepholi. 

IWaharaji. 

Piuthani. 

]\[ula. 

Rukinel. 

lilundala  or  Murula 

Kumi. 

Sripali. 

Sutar. 


•  I  can  ascertain  nothing  about  Bohra  being  a  tribe.  Our  inou  ear  it  is  not  a  separate  tribe  but  the 
Burathokis  arc  often  spoken  of  as  Boras  for  ehort.  ‘  inue,  our  tne 
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11.  KHAKDKA. 


Bagale. 

Khulal- 

Poryal. 

Barwal. 

Lakangi. 

Puw^r. 

Baaniet. 

Lameliane. 

Raj . 

Gimire. 

Maharji. 

Sarbe. 

Kalakotia. 

Palpali. 

Sewali  (or  Siowli). 

Karka. 

Partial. 

Sobe. 

Khapt.iri 

Piwari. 

Sujal. 

12.  KHATTRIS. 


Acharja. 

Chapain. 

Ivhatiora. 

Adikbari. 

Chaulagai. 

Katwal. 

Aphaltopi. 

Cliuuab. 

Khandal. 

Amgai. 

Chuain. 

Kbaptari. 

Arjal. 

Chonial. 

Kharal. 

Arm  el. 

Dal. 

Kbati. 

Arulie. 

Dalial. 

Khijal. 

Bagale. 

Dalai. 

K  bilalani. 

Bajgai. 

Dami. 

Kbulal. 

Bakb  ati. 

Dangali. 

Kbii'reni. 

Bale. 

Pangi. 

Koerala. 

Banstala. 

Deokota. 

Koniel. 

Bastakoti. 

D'lak  a^ . 

KoriAvar. 

Bamaukoti. 

Dhamal. 

Kukrial. 

Eaial. 

Dhongial. 

Kumai. 

Barwal.  7 

Ditfll. 

Label. 

Basyal.  j 

Dhungana. 

Lamcbane. 

Batial. 

Gairia. 

Lamsal. 

Bemsal. 

Ga.njal. 

Lobnia. 

Bhnndaii. 

Gartaula. 

Loyal. 

Bhansara. 

Gianwali. 

Lucntel. 

Bhattarai. 

Ghirairia. 

Mabatra. 

Bhikral. 

Gotbami. 

Maji. 

Bhirial. 

Hamiagai. 

Maraseni. 

Bhustarimal. 

Kabelia. 

Muri  Bbus. 

Bhusal. 

Kadaria. 

Mobat. 

Bhurtel. 

Kaksel. 

Naipal. 

Bogti. 

Kala. 

Neupani. 

Bohra. 

Kandel. 

Ojhr. 

Budal. 

Kapble. 

Oii. 

Chalatauli. 

Karka. 

Oati. 

Clialise. 

Karki. 

Onpreti. 

Chapagai. 

Kaskeli. 

Pacbain. 

13.  KONWAR. 


Arjal. 

Basnayet. 

Kbulal. 

Artbi. 

Jogi. 

Pantb. 

Bagale. 

Khandka. 

Poryal 

14.  MANJHI. 

Rai. 

16.  MAHAT. 

Kalakotia.  Sinjapatti. 

16.  RANA. 

Atarapanthi. 

Bhat. 

Dbubana. 

Barapanthi. 

Deokota. 

Maski. 

Simauh. 

17.  RAW  AT. 

Basnayet. 

J  Kbaptari. 

1  Sijial. 

Thararai. 

Tolani. 

Tuiami. 


Pande. 

Panth. 

Parajuli. 

Parajaikamla. 

Partak. 

Pekurel. 

Pokhryal. 

Porseni. 

Povyal. 

Puwar. 

Rawa). 

Regmi. 

Rijal. 

Pupaklieti. 

Sahane. 

Saktial. 

Sangrola. 

Sapkotia. 

Sate. 

Satyal. 

Saon. 

Seora. 

Sikityal. 

Sijal. 

Siraula. 

Silwal. 

Suveri. 

Tandan. 

Tewari. 

Thapa. 

Timsena. 

Wagle. 


Rana. 
M  ajha. 


Siitar. 


Pandel. 

Puwar. 


Suyal. 
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Dud. 


Bagale. 

Diigial, 

Dfoga. 

Cuigliyu. 

Gbimirc, 


18.  ROKA. 

1  Larachane.  Sijial. 


19.  TIIAPA. 


Gudar. 

Lamcliane. 

Kalakotla. 

Maliaraji. 

K  haptari. 

Parainli, 

Kliulal. 

Pujar. 

Konwar. 

Pulami. 

Tliakurial. 


Puwar. 

Sanial. 

Singhdali. 

Siiijali. 

Suyal. 


Tho  following,  altliougli  they  mostly  appear  as  clans  amongst  the  tribe 
shown  above,  are  said  also  to  be  tribes.  I  doubt  the  existence  of  all  of  them 
as  tribes,  but  as  some  may  be,  so  I  enter  them  all.  Probably  they  are  pro- 


geny  of  Erthmans 

or  Matwala  Khas  of 

Western  Neptd. 

A-ikhle. 

Dangi. 

Panre.* 

Sabatii 

Bagale. 

Godar. 

Rami.  | 

Saoii.J 

Balkote. 

Kalhoit. 

Rawal.f  1 

Sinjali 

Bai'wal. 

Mai  seni. 

Rokalia.  i 

B'  tltural. 

,  Oli. 

Romal.  1 

PANRE  SUBDIVIBIONS.* 

Aetbare. 

1  Kala.  1 

Satbi. 

RAWAL  SUBDIVISIONS.t 

Bagundel,  ) 

Blatta. 

Puiari.  1 

Domdi. 

SAON  SUBDIVISIONS.t 

Gora. 

Malsia.  1 

Saukoti.  1 

K^a., 
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CIIAPTEll  V. 

GURUNQS. 

Magars  and  GimuNOS  are  by  common  consent  recognised  as  the  heau 

ideal  of  what  a  Gurldia  soldier  should  be. 

As  these  tribes  have  submitted  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  purity,  and  to 
Brahmanical  supremacy,  they  have  been  adopted  as 
Gurungs.  Hindus,  but  they  have  been  denied  the  sacred  thread, 

and  take  rank  as  a  doubtful  order  below  the  Kshatriya. 

They  are  practically  only  Hindus  because  it  is  the  fashion ;  they  have 
gone  with  the  times,  and  consequently  their  Hinduism  is  not  very  strict,  and 
they  and  the  Limbus  and  Rais  are  decidedly  the  least  prejudiced  ^  in  caste 
matters  of  all  classes  of  Nepal  who  seek  our  service.  Gurungs  participated  m 
all  the  military  successes  of  the  house  of  Gurkha,  and  although  they  have 
less  sympathy  with  the  Government,  they  are  still  very  loyal  to  it.  ^ 

The  Gurungs  lent  themselves  less  early,  and  less  heartily,  to  Brahmanical 
influences,  and  they  have  retained  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Magars  their 
national  peculiarities  and  language.  In  stature  the  Gurungs  arc  generally 

larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  Magars  and  Khas. 

'J'he  Magars  and  Gurungs  have  already  been  referred  to  as  being  of  the 
Tartar  race  ;  they  in  Nepal  follow  agricultural  pursuits  ;  they  are  square-built, 
sturdy  men,  with  fine,  muscular  and  large  chest  and  limb  development ;  low  in 
stature,  and  with  little  or  no  hair  on  face  or  body,  and  with  fair  complexions. 
They  are -a  merry-hearted  race,  eat  animal  food,  and  in  Nepal  drink  a  kind  of 
beer  made  from  rice  called  jaur  and  a  kind  of  spirit  called  ^raksi.  In  our 
battalions  they  will  drink  any  English  wine,  spirits,  or  beer.  They  are  intensely 
fond  of  soldiering.  They  are  very  hardy  and  extremely  simple-minded. 
They  are  kind-hearted  and  generous,  and  as  recruits  absolutely  truthful.  They 
are  very  proud  and  sensitive,  and  they  deeply  feel  abuse  or  undeserved  censure. 
They  are  very  obstinate,  very  independent,  very  vain,  and  in  their  plain  clothes 
inclined  to  be  dirty.  'I'hey  are  intensely  loyal  to  each  other  and  their  officers 

in  time  of  trouble  or  danger. 

Brian  Hodgson  says  about  the  Magars  and  Gurungs: 

“From  lending  themselves  less  early  and  heartily  to  Brahmanical  influ¬ 
ences  than  the  Khas,  they  have  retained,  in  vivid  freshness,  their  original  lan- 
guages,  physiognomy,  and,  in  a  less  degreO)  habits*  Their  two  languages  differ 
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materially^  tliong-li  both  belonging'  to  the  unpronominalised  type  of  the 
Tui’anian  tongues. 

The  Gurungs  are  less  g’enerally  and  more  recently  redeemed  from  Lamaism 
and  primitive  impurity  than  the  Magars. 

''But  though  both  the  Gurungs  and  Magars  still  retain  their  ov/n  verna¬ 
cular  tongues^  Tartar  faces;  and  careless  manners^  yet,  what  with  military 
service  for  several  generations  under  the  predominant  Khas,  and  what  with 
the  commerce  of  Khas  males  with  their  females,  they  have  acquired  the  Khas 
language,  though  not  to  the  oblivion  of  their  own,  and  the  Khas  habits  and 
sentiments,  but  with  sundry  reservations  in  favour  with  pristine  liberty. 

As,  however,  they  have,  witli  such  grace  as  they  couhl  muster,  submit¬ 
ted  themselves  to  the  ceremonial  laws  of  purity,  and  to  Brahman  supremacy^ 
they  have  been  adopted  as  Hindus,  but  they  have  been  denied  the  thread, 
and  constitute  a  doubtful  order  below  it.’^ 

1  he  participation  of  the  Magars  and  Gurungs,  in  the  political  success  of 
the  now  dominant  Khas,  has  spread  them  as  peaceful  settlers,  in  no  scanty 
numbers,  easterly  and  westerly  from  the  Kali  to  the  Michi.  The  locale  of  the 
Magars  and  Gurungs,  however,  not  more  than  140  years  back,  or  before 
the  conquest  by  the  house  of  Gurkha,  was  to  the  west  of  the  Nepal 
Valley. 

The  Guiungs  resided  in  a  line  of  country  running  parallel  to  that  occupied 
by  the  Magars,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  and  extending  to  the  snows  in  that 
direction. 

The  manneis  of  the  Magars  and  Gurungs  are  in  most  respects  very 
similar,  and  both  these  tribes  were  much  addicted  to  arms. 

Of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Gurungs  we  scarcely  know  anything. 

It  would  appear  that  a  chief,  who  was  Rija  of  Kaski,  settled  in  Ghand- 

Gnrung  CLieftains.  Gurungs  tvere  most  predominant. 

These  people  were  strongly  attached  to  his  descendants, 
by  whom  they  were  not  disturbed  in  their  religious  opinions  or  customs,  and 
in  their  own  homes  they  practically  still  continue  to  follow  the  doctrines  of 
Sakia  as  explained  to  them  by  Lamas  of  their  own  tribe. 

No  Gurungs  have  as  yet  ever  been  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  Khas,  but 
with  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Khas,  who  are  Hindus,  their  original 
faith  is  getting  we  iker  and  in  time  will  disappear. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  higli-soiiuding  titles  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Magars,  and  which  were  evidently  brought 
in  by  the  BrMmans  from  Hindustan,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Gurungs. 

Amongst  the  thousands  of  Gurkhas  the  writer  has  seen,  he  has  never  met 
a  Surja  Bansi  Gurung,  and  he  doubts  the  existence  of  any. 
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„  ,  .  The  Gurun*?  tribe  consists  of  two  great  divi- 

Two  great  divisions.  .  ” 

sions  : — 

t.  The  Charjat.  2.  The  Solahjat. 

The  Charjatj  as  its  name  implies,  is  composed  of  four  castesj  viz.  : — 

X.  Ghale.  i  3.  Lama.* 

2,  Ghotani  (or  Ghuiidani).  j  4.  Lamchane. 

Each  of  these  four  castes  comprises  a  number  of  clanS;  and  some  of  these 
are,  ag-aini  subdivided  into  families. 

The  Charjat  Gurutig*  might  be  called  the  Gurung  aristocracy, 

Every  Gurung  recruit  knows  perfectly  well  whether  he  belongs  to 
the^Charjat  or  to  the  Solahjat,  but  numbers  of  the  latter  will  try  to 
claim  the  former.  A  little  trouble  will  almost  invariably  bring  out  the 
truth, t 


be  much  as  follows  : — 
.  .  “  Jasbir  Gurung.” 

.  “  Charjat.” 

•  .  “  Lamchane.” 

.  “  Plohne,” 

.  ”  Atbai.” 


The  Charjat  Gurung  is  very  much  looked  up  to  by  the  Solahjat. 

A  Solahjat  Gurung  cannot  marry  a  Charjat,  nor  can  he  ever  by  any 
means  become  a  Charjat. 

Questioning  a  Charjat  Gurung  would 
“  What  is  your  name  P” 

“  What  Gurung  are  you  P” 

“  Which  of  the  Charjat  ?” 

“  Which  Lamchani  a  clan  ?” 

“  What  Plohnian?” 

Of  the  ChS'rjat  Gurungs  the  Ghale  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Plohne  and  Chenwari  clans  of  the  Lamchane  are  both  subdivided 
into  families  ;  the  best  Plohne  family  is  the  Atbai,  and  the  best  of  the  Chen¬ 
wari  is  the  Charghari. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  Ghotani  clans  end  with  ‘‘^ron.  ’’  Some 
excellent  recruits  are  also  obtained  from  the  Solahjat. 

In  olden  days  the  Ghales  raled  the  country  about  Lamjung  and  had  their 

Traditions.  ^  Ghale.  Their  kingdom  nominally  exists 

to  this  day. 


The  following  tradition  regarding  the  birtfh  of  ithe  Charjat  exists  ■ _ 

A  Thakur  king  asked  the  King  of  Lamjung  for  his  daughter’s  hand  in 
marriage. 

The  Ghale  king  accepted  the  proposal  favourably,  and  sent  a  youno-  and 
beautiful  maiden  as  his  daughter  to  the  Thakur  king,  who  duly  married  her 
and  by  her  begot  several  children.  ’ 

Some  years  afterwards  it  transpired  that  this  young  maiden  was  no  kino-g’ 
daughter,  but  merely  one  of  her  slave  attendants;  whereupon  the  Thakur 


*  Should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Murmi  Lama 
+  I  am  afraid  this  is  djing  rut  a, little,  apd  the  Charjqt  and  t' 


olalijai  are 


getting  mi.\ed  up. 
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king  was  very  angiy^  and  sent  a  message  threatening  war,  unless  the  Ghale 
king  sent  him  his  real  daughter. 

The  King  of  Lamzung  thereupon  complied,  and  this  time  sent  his  real 
daughter,  whom  the  Thakur  king  married,  and  by  whom  he  begot  three  sons. 
Prom  these  three  sons  arc  descended  the  Ghotani,  Lama,  and  Larachane  clans- 

It  was  then  ruled  that  these  three  sons  and  their  descendants  should  rank 
C'jual  to  the  Ghale  elan,  and  that  they  should  bo  called  the  Charjat  Gurungs, 
whilst  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  the  slave-mother  should  be  called 
Solfihjats  and  should  for  ever  be  servants  to  the  Charjat. 

Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Ghale  Gurung  is  the  oldest  and  the 
purest  of  all  Gurung  clans.  They  certainly  are  splendid  men  of  the  purest 
Gurkha  type. 

The  Gurungs  have  for  centuries  kept  up  their  history,  which  is  called 
in  Kh  as-Kliuia  Gurung  ko  Eangsaoli.’ 

The  Solrdijat  Gurung  will  aLvays  make  obeisance  to  the  Charjat,  and 
when  travelling  in  their  own  country,  the  Solahjat  will  generally  carry  the 
Charjat’s  load. 

It  is  said  that.  Colonel  Lachman  Gurung  offered  his  daughter's  weight  in 
gold  to  any  Charjat  who  w'ould  marry  her.  A  poor  man  of  the  Ghotani  clan, 
being  sorely  tempted  by  the  bribe,  offered  himself  as  a  husband,  but  was 
at  once  outcasted  and  reduced  to  a  Solahjat,  and  so  tha  marriage  never  came 
off.  In  connection  with  this  case.  Sir  Jang  Bahadur,  being  anxious  to 
elucidate,  if  possible,  the  difference  between  Charjat  and  Solahjat  Gurangs, 
had  the  history  of  the  Gurungs  brought  to  him,  and  having  read  the  same, 
declared  that  the  Solahjat  Gurung  must  remain  satisfied  with  his  present 
position,  and  be  for  ever  the  servant  of  the  Charjat. 

Many  centuries  ago,  it  is  said,  a  landslip  occurred  which  buried  a  whole 
Tradition  regarding  the  village,  and  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants,  except  one 
“  Tuto  ”  clan.  small  boy,  who  was  found  by  a  Lamchane  Gurung 

amongst  the  debris. 

He  took  the  boy  home  and  adopted  him,  but  as  he  did  not  know  who  the 
father  of  the  boy  was,  a  difficulty  arose  in  time  as  to  what  clan  this  boy 
should  belong  to. 

The  Lamas,  on  being  consulted,  ruled  that  the  child  and  all  his  descen¬ 
dants  should  be  called  Tute  Lamchanes  (‘ Tute'  means  broken,  rugged), 
because  he  had  been  found  on  broken,  rugged  ground, 

A  boy  that  had  been  deserted  was  found  by  a  Lamchane  Gurung 
Tradition  regarding  amongst  some  Tceds.  It  was  settled  that  this  boy 
‘Piohnian’clan.  and  all  his  descendants  should  be  called  Plohnian 

L^ePane  (‘Plohn’  means  reeds),  because  he  bad  been  found  amongst  reeds. 
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There  are  two  regiments  oF  Gurungs  in  the  Nepalese  army — the  Kali 
Baliadur  and  the  Kali  Persad.  The  former  is  absolutely  a  Gurung  regiment, 
and  most  of  the  men  are  Char j at  Gurungs. 

They  are  a  magnificent  body  of  men,  consisting  of  all  the  picked  Gurungs 
of  Nepal.  They  must  average  over  5'  6"  in  height,  with  splendid  physique. 

The  Gurungs  of  Eastern  Nepal  are,  in  ray  opinion,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  much  inferior  to  those  of  Central  Nepal,  in  physique,  appearance,  and  in 
all  respects. 

Through  intermarriage  with  other  races  of  Eastern  Nepal,  or  through 
other  causes,  they  have  deteriorated  in  physique,  and  in  most  cases  have  lost 
all  idea  as  to  what  clan,  and  even  as  to  whnt  tribe  they  belong. 

I  give  no  list,  and  take  absolutely  no  notice,  of  such  clans  and  tribes  as 
were  given  to  me  by  Gurung  recruits  of  Eastern  Nepal,  as  I  find  they 
are  almost  invariably  unrecognizable  corruptions  of  real  Gurung  names,  or  else 
titles  borrowed  from  other  races  of  Eastern  Nepal. 

The  Gurungs  of  Eastern  Nepal,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  practically 
not  Gurungs  at  all. 

Although,  perhaps,  the  actual  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  Eastern 
Nepal,  what  with  intermarriage,  and  what  with  residing  in  the  minority 
amongst  an  immense  majority  of  foreigners,  they  have  lost  all  individuality. 

In  my  opinion,  a  good  Limbu,  Rai,  or  Sunwar,  is  a  more  desirable  lad  to 
enlist  than  the  average  Magar  or  Gurung  of  Eastern  Nepal. 


GURUNGS  OF  CHARJAT. 


Barapage. 

Gerlea. 

Gyapsing. 


GHALE  CLANS  {Clmrjat). 


Kialdung. 

Parja. 

Khagi. 

Pyling. 

Lamchane, 

Rilli. 

EiUen. 
Samri.* 
Sam  under. 


*  The  Gerlen,  Rilten,  and  Samri  clans  are  the  best  of  the  Ghalleas. 
Samunders,  Kialdung,  Khagi,  and  Parja  clans  I  have  also  met. 


The 


GHOTANI  CLANS  {Charjdt). 


Adunron. 

Kelonron. 

Migiron. 

Chebiron. 

Kilat 

Mlogron. 

Chomron. 

Kongi’on. 

Morion. 

Gholron. 

Kudlaron. 

Nagiron. 

Harpn. 

Logon. 

Naikron. 

Kaliron. 

Lamkune. 

Pachron. 

Kamjai. 

Mazur  on. 

■>  rr 

Pochkiron. 

Walron. 


RIjoron. 

Singoron. 

Tagren  or  Tagron. 
Tari. 

Tbak^on. 

Tenro  or  Tengron. 
Thoson. 


LAMA  CLANS  (Charjat). 


Chelen. 

Pengi. 

Pungi. 

Cbenwari. 

Pipro. 

Pyung. 

Pache. 

Karki. 

Tengi. 

Hnrdunga. 

Kelung. 

TiiJun  or  Titun. 

Nakche. 

Khimu. 

Kurungi. 

Pachron. 

Kib. 

Lohon. 

Megi. 

Muktan. 

Timji. 

Tonder. 

TJrdung. 

Yoj. 
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Adi. 

Chen. 

Chenwari. 

Ghipling. 

Chingi. 

Chomron. 

Dungli. 

Kahreh. 

Kaliron. 


Ale. 

Baindi. 

Bhaju. 

Bhuj  or  Bhnje. 
Bokati. 

Chagli  or  Chaldi. 
Charlang. 

Chime. 

Chohouionu. 

Chormi, 

Chornu. 

Chumaru. 

Dar  ami. 

Dial. 

Dinsjial. 

Durial. 

Gelang. 

Ghabbu. 

Ghorenj. 

Gonor. 

Galanc;e. 

Ku. 

Sil.  _ 

Siurii. 

Tn 
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Kiwali. 

Nata  or  Nacha. 

Prob. 

Krigi. 

Naikron. 

Purani. 

Krobo. 

Nasuron. 

Silangi. 

Kurbu. 

Nizain. 

Sinjoroa. 

Lem. 

Paohen. 

Tamme. 

Lengra. 

Pajji  Lem. 

Thanko. 

Lunam. 

Pan  gi. 

Toson. 

Maili. 

Plitti._ 

Tute. 

Marenti. 

Plobnian. 

Twidian. 

Tasuron. 

GURUNGS  OP  THE  SOLAHJAT. 


Hiuj. 

Maron. 

Rimak 

Hurdung. 

Masrangi. 

Sarbuja. 

Jelting. 

Migi. 

Tahin. 

Jimiel. 

M  ob jai  or 

Tamain. 

Jhimal. 

Mahbrijai. 

Tamme. 

Jumreli. 

Mor  or  Mormain. 

Telej. 

Kepcben. 

Aluvum. 

Tendnr. 

Khap'  ari. 

Nanra 

Tenlaja, 

Kbit  train. 

Nansing. 

Thar. 

Khu'al. 

Pajjn  orPachun. 

Thim'ain. 

Kinju. 

Palja. 

Tlngi  Lama. 

Kiafichain. 

Palan  ja. 

Tol. 

Koke. 

Palja. 

Tolangi. 

Kongi  Lama. 

Palna. 

Torjain. 

Kubchen. 

Parjun. 

Tormain. 

Kumai. 

Pbiuali,  Pitvali,  or 

Tnte. 

Kromjai. 

Phiuyail. 

Uze. 

Labor. 

Plen. 

Yoje. 

Langwaja. 

Plopo. 

Yujali. 

Legiien. 

Pomai. 

Lenghi. 

Ponju. 

Lohon. 

Pndusa. 

Lyang. 

Pulami. 

Main. 

Remni. 

Mapcbain. 

Rilab. 

Iau8,  both  of  the  Charjat  and  Solahjat,  are  called  by  a  certain  name  iu  Khas-kara 
uruDg-kura,  thus  ;«• 

Note.— Several  Gun 
and  by  a  diflerent  one 

Dingial  is  Khas-kura  for  Kepeheu  in  Gurung-kura  . 

Darlami  ,,  „  Plen  ,, 

Cheuwari  ,,  ,,  Paeharon  „ 

Pajji  Lera  ,,  ,,  Kroko  Lem  „ 

Ale  is  Khas-kara  for  a  clan  whose  Gurung-kura  name  I  have  forgotten. 

Several  clans,  therefore,  are  no  doubt  repeated  twice,  once  in  Khas-kura  and  once  in  Gurung-kfira,  but  for 
facility  of  refereuce,  I  think  it  best  to  leave  them  thus  alphabetically  arranged. 

Members  of  the  Giabring  clan  are  often  used  for  priestly  or  religious  ceremonies.  Giabrings  are  supposed  not 
to  eat  fowls.  Personally  1  have  seen  them  enjoying  “  murghis  ”  on  many  occasions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


First  aaention  of  Mugars. 


MAQARS. 

Of  very  ancient  Magar  history  we  know  nothings  and  the  first  time  that 
they  came  into  prominence  as  a  great  power  is  about 
A.  D.  1100;  when  we  hear  that  Mukunda  Sena^  the 
Magar  King  of  Palpa  and  Botwal;  invaded  and  conquered  the  Nepal  Valley; 
and  committed  terrible  atrocities  during  the  reign  of  Hari  Deva;  King  of 
Nepal. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Magars  was  most  of  the  central  and  lower  parts 
of  the  mountains  between  the  Jingrak  (Rapti  of  Gorakhpur)  and  Marsiandi 
rivers. 

That  they  resided  about  Palpa  from  time  immemorial  is  well-known. 

Doctor  P.  Hamilton  in  his  book  published  in  1819  says  that  the  Magars, 
who  resided  to  the  west  of  the  Gandak  river;  seem  to  have  received  the  Raj« 
put  princes  with  much  cordiality. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  Rajputs  and  BrahmanS;  the  hill  tribes  seem  all 
to  have  eaten  every  kind  of  animal  food;  including  the  cow. 

Each  tribe  appears  originally  to  have  had  a  priesthood  and  duties  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  to  have  worshipped  chiefly  ghosts. 

The  Magars  have  for  many  centuries  more  or  less  admitted  the  supremacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  BrahmanS;  and  consequently  they  have  adopted  many 
Rajput  customs;  ceremonie.S;  and  names.  The  Gurungs  alsO;  but  to  a  very 
much  lesser  degree,  have  borrowed  from  the  Rajputs,  but  this  does  not  give 
either  of  these  two  tribes  any  claim  to  any  other  descent  than  Mongolian. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
Effegt.'i  of  Hindu  influence  Magars,  they  were  the  first  to  receive  immigrants 

on  Magars.  from  the  plains  of  India,  and  thus  conversions  were 

more  numerous  amongst  the  Magars  than  any  of  the  other  hill  tribes  living 
further  north  or  east. 

The  Magar  women  have  consequently  had  more  intercourse  with  the 
Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  and  probably  the  greater  proportion  of  original  Khas, 
were  the  progeny  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  of  India  with  Magar  women. 

Hence  we  find  amongst  Magars  many  high-born  titles  such  as  Surajvansi, 
Chandravansi,  etc.,  etc.,  which  undoubtedly  never  existed  amongst  the 
Magars  themselves,  but  were  introduced  from  India. 
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guekhas — magahs. 


Some  of  the  Magars  having  been  converted  assumed  the  sacred  thread, 
whilst  others  did  not ;  hence  we  find  Ghartis,  Ranas,  and  Thapas,  who  appear 
as  tribes  belonging  both  to  the  Magars  and  to  th?  Khas. 

Hamilton  says  in  1819  : — 

The  Ghartis  are  of  two  kinds,  Khas  and  Bhujial,  The  former  are 
admitted  to  the  military  dignity,  but  the  latter  wallow  in  all  the  abominations 
of  the  impure  Gurungs,  and  do  not  speak  the  Khas  language. 

The  Ranas  (Hamilton  might  also  have  added  the  Thapas  and  Bura- 
thokis,  etc.,)  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Khas  and  the  Magar.  The  latter 
are  a  branch  of  the  Magar  tribe  and  totally  neglect  the  rules  of  purity.  It 
is  not  even  all  the  Rajputs  that  have  adopted  the  rules  of  purit}-,  and  while 
some  l)rancbos  of  the  same  families  were  pure,  others  rejected  the  advice  of 
the  sacred  orders,  and  ate  and  drank  whatever  their  appetites  craved. 

“  The  family  of  Gurkha,  which  now  (1802)  governs  Nepal,  although  it 
pretends  to  come  from  Chitor,  is  in  reality  of  the  Magar  tribe,  and,  at  any 
rate,  these  people  are  now  firmly  attached  to  its  interests,  by  having  largely 
shaped  in  the  sweets  of  conquest ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  regular 
troops  of  that  nation  is  composed  of  this  family. 

“  When  the  colony  from  Chitor  first  took  possession  of  Palpa  it  belonged 
to  a  hlag’ar  chief,  and  the  people  were  of  that  tribe. 

I  shall  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  whether  the  Palpa  family,  said  to 
be  descended  from  Chitor,  really  were  so,  or  were  impure  mountaineers,  who 
had  this  pedigree  invented  to  flatter  them  when  they  turned  from  their  impure 
ways  and  were  induced  to  follow  the  Brahmans.'’^ 

The  chiefs  of  Rising,  Ghiring,  and  Gajarkot  were  related  to  the  Palpa 
family  by  birth,  and  yet  they  are  described  by  Hamilton  as  “  wallowing  in 
all  the  ancient  abominations  of  the  mountaineers,^’  from  which  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  rulers  of  Palpa,  and  all  other  Chaubisia  chiefs,  were  really 
Magars,  and  that  perhaps  in  after-time,  to  hide  their  ignoble  birth,  they  in¬ 
vented  stories  of  being  descended  from  Rajputs  whom  they  made  to  appear  as 
having  ousted  the  Magar  chief,  and  seized  the  government  of  the  country. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Nepal,  Magars  are  to  be  found  anywhere  from  the 
Sarda  in  the  west,  to  the  Michi  on  the  east,  but  their  proper  habitat  is  west 
of  the  Nepal  Valley,  and  there  undoubtedly  the  best  and  purest  Magars  are 
found  to  this  day  in  large  numbers. 

The  following  tradition  given  by  Pandit  Sarat  Chandra  Dass  proves  the 
existence  of  Magars  in  Eastern  Nepal  at  no  great  distance  west  of  Kanchin- 
jinga 

The  legend  which  I  heard  of  the  Kangpachan  people  (west  of  Kanchin- 
jiuga)  and  of  the  Magars,  the  ruins  of  whose  forts  and  town  we  saw  iu  the 
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Kang^achan  valley^  is  very  iuteresting.  People  say  the  account  is  correct  and 
true. 

“  The  upper  valley  of  the  Kangpachan  rivei’j  through  the  grace  and  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Eoyal  Kanchinjinga;  was  peopled  by  men  of  Thibetan  extraction^ 
called  the  Sherpa^  whose  orginal  home  was  in  the  mountains  of  Sher  Khambu, 
3  Eastern  Kiranta. 

“  The  lower  valley,  a  few  miles  below  the  Kangpachan  village,  on  account 
the  comparatively  sluggish  course  of  the  river,  contained  many  spacious 
banks  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  hill-men.  The  Magar  tribe  of  Nepal  occu¬ 
pied  these  tracts.  Their  chief,  who  had  become  very  powerful,  extended  his 
sway  over  the  people  of  Kangpachan,  and  exacted  a  heavy  tax  from  them. 

“  His  deputies  always  oppressed  the  people  to  squeeze  out  money  from 
them,  so  that  at  last  they  were  driven  through  desperation  to  take  revenge 
upon  their  enemies. 

“  The  Magar  chief  accordingly  was  murdered  with  all  his  followers  upon 
their  visiting  the  Kangpachan  village  on  a  certain  occasion. 

“  The  wife  of  the  Magar  chief  thereupon  planned  the  best  means  of  wreak¬ 
ing  vengeance  on  the  Kangpachan  murderers. 

“  She,  therefore,  ordered  grand  funeral  observances  for  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  the  departed  soul.  The  funeral  was  appointed  to  take  place  six 
miles  up  the  river,  midway  between  the  two  great  villages  of  the  Kangpachan 
valley,  so  that  all  the  villagers  might  assemble  there. 

“  After  the  queen^s  followers  had  fiirished  drinking,  poisoned  wine  was 
given  plentifully  to  the  Kangpachan  villagers,  who,  suspecting  nothing, 
drank  freely  and  all  died.  In  this  way  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  women 
died. 

“  The  infants  in  arm  were  taken  away  by  the  c[ueen^s  followers. 

The  place  where  this  foul  deed  was  committed  is  now  called  '  Tong-Songh 
phug^  or  Mhe  place  which  witnessed  a  thousand  murders.’ 

“In  consequence  of  this  a  Tibetan  army  invaded  the  several  Jongs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  queen,  when  she  shut  herself  up  in  one  of  her  castles. 

“  She  had  made  no  preparations  to  fight  the  enemy,  but  her  soldiej  s 
defended  the  place  for  three  months. 

“  The  Tibetans  then  tried  to  compel  the  Magars  to  surrender  by  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  water.  At  last  the  queen  aware  of  this  intention,  threw  all 
the  water  she  had  in  store  towards  the  Tibetan  camp.  The  Tibetans  think¬ 
ing  that  she  had  abundance  of  water  inside  the  castle  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  a  distance  to  Avatch  the  movements  of  the  A1  agars.  She  immediately 
collected  her  men  and  pursued  the  enemy,  when  a  skirmish  took  place,  in  which 
she  fell  fighting  nobly.  The  Tibetans  expelled  all  the  Magars  from  the 
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country,  viz.,  KangpaC'ian  and  Tamban  valley,  and  left  tbeir  property  to  tbo 
Kang'pacban  people/'’ 

The  Magars  are  divided  5nto-  six  distinct  tribes,  and  no  more,  although 
the  following  all  claim  to  bQ  Magars,  and  try  in  every  way  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  as  such  : — 

Bohra  (I'eally  a  Matwal®  Ktas  of  Weotera  Nepal). 


Ildka* 

( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

). 

Chohan 

( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

). 

Jbankri* 

( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

}. 

Konwar 

( 

progeny 

of  mendicant). 

Uchai 

( 

ditto 

of  Thakur). 

In  days  of  old  a  cert^dn  number  of  Magars  were  driven  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  settle!  in  Western  Nepal  amongst  strangers.  From  the  progeny 
of  these  sprang  up  many  clans  of  mixed  breeds,  who  now  claim  to  be  pure¬ 
bred  Magars,  but  are  not  recognized  as  such. 

In  addition  to  tire  few  mentioned  above,  are  some  others  who  also  claim 
to  be  Magars,  such  as  Rawats,  Dishwas,  etc.,  but  as  they  have  no  real 
relationship  to  Magars,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  enter  a  list  of  them  liere. 

The  real  and  only  Magars  are  divided  into  the  following  six  tribes,  which 
are  here  entered  alphabetically  : — 


1.  Ale. 

2.  Burathoki. 

3.  Gbart.'. 


4.  Pun. 

5.  Rana. 

6.  Thapa. 


These  tribes  mostly  intermarry  with  each  other,  have  much  the  same 
customs  and  habits,  and  are  in  every  way  equal  as  regards  social  standing 
with  perhaps  a  slight  preference  in  favour  of  the  Rana. 

The  original  home  of  the  Magars  was  to  the  west  of  the  Gandak  river 
(Kali-wart),  and,  roughly  speaking,  consisted  of  that  portion  of  Nepal  which 
lies  between  and  round  about  Gulmi,  Argha,  Khachi,  PMpa,  andBhirkot. 

This  bit  of  country  was  divided  into  twelve  districts  (Barah  Mangrantht) 
and  the  residents  of  the  same  in  time  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Magars  of 
the  Barah  Mangranth. 

Brian  Hodgson  and  Captain  T.  Smith  both  give  the  following  as  the  Barah 
Mangranth :  Sataun,  I’ayung,  Bhirkot,  Dhor,  Gaerhung,  Rising,  Ghiring, 
Gulmi,  Argha,  Kliachi,  Musikot,  and  Isma. 


*  I  have  seen  some  Roka  ami  Jhankii  recruits  who  certainly  looked  pure-bred  Gurkhas,  E.  V. 
The  Santa  on  the  west  and  the  Gandak  in  the  centre  of  Kepal  are  both  spoken  of  as  the 

'I'  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  book  published  in  1819  says  : — 

“  Before  the  arrival  of  tlie  haiputs,  it  is  said  that  the  Magar  nation  consisted  of  twelve  Thams, 
the  whole  members  of  each  being  supposed  to  have  a  common  extraction  in  the  maR  line.  Each 
Thaiii  was  guverned  by  a  chief,  considered  as  the  head  of  a  common  family.” 
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By  the  term^  Barah  Mangranth  Magars’*  no  particular  set  of  tribes  was 
meant.  The  term  had  a  purely  local  meanings  and  referred  to  all  such  Magars^ 
of  whatever  tribe  they  might  bc;  whose  ancestors  had  resided  for  generations 
within  the  Barh  Mangranth. 

Each  of  these  twelve  districts  had  its  own  ruler;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  most  powerful  kings  were  those  of  Gulmi,  Arghu;  Khachi;  and  that  the 
remaining  princes  were  more  or  less  tributary  to  these  three. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Gurkha;  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  country  has  been  redivided;  and  the  twelve  districts  no  longer 
exist  as  such;  and  the  term  ^  Barah  Mangranth  Magai"’  has  no  signification 
noW;  and  is  therefore  falling  into  disuse.  Not  one  recruit  out  of  five  hundred 
knows  what  the  term  means. 

As  mentioned  before;  the  original  home  of  the  Magars  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Gandak  river,  but  it  would  seem  that  some  clans  had  for  ages  occupied 
certain  portions  of  Nepal  on  the  east  bank. 

The  city  of  Gurkha  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Chitor  Ranas.  It 
is  supposed  the  city  was  built  by  them;  and  to  this  day  numbers  of  Chitor 
Ranas  are  found  there. 

The  Magars  having  participated  in  the  military  conquests  of  the  house 
of  Gurkha,  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  all  over  Nepal,  and  numbers  are 
now  to  be  found  to  the  east  of  the  Gandak  river. 

The  Ales  in  appearance  seem  a  very  pure-bred  race.  As  a  rule  they  are 

very  fair,  well-made  men.  The  tribe  must,  however 

Ales.  ■’ 

be  rather  a  small  one,  as  the  percentage  of  Ales 
enlisted  yearly  is  very  small.  They  are  most  desirable  men  to  get. 

Burathokist  are  also  apparently  very  limited  in  number.  Some  excellent 

specimens  of  Gurkhas  are,  however,  every  vear 
Bufatnokis.  .  ^  j  j 

obtained  from  this  tribe.  They  are  very  desirable 

men  to  get. 

The  Ghartis  are  pretty  numerous,  but  care  should  be  taken  in  enlistino- 
.  from  this  tribe,  as  they  seem  to  be  far  more  mixed 

Ghartis. 

than  any  of  the  other  five  pure  Magar  tribes.  By 
careful  selection,  however,  excellent  Ghartis  can  be  obtained. 

The  Bhujial  Gharti  lives  in  the  valleys  and  high  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Gulmi,  above  the  Puns,  but  immediately  below  the  Karantis. 

•  This  information  I  obtained  by  personal  and  careful  enquiry  both  at  Gorakhpur  and  in  Nepal 
itself.  I  also  consulted  many  native  officers  and  men,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  w'as  good 
enough  to  cause  enquiries  to  be  made  on  this  point  from  the  most  learned  men  in  Nepal.  Brian 
Hodgson  also  says  :  “  The  original  seat  of  the  Magars  is  the  Harali  Mangranth,’'  and  he  then  pro. 
ceeds  to  give  the  names  of  the  twelve  districts  which  collectively  were  called  Barah  Mangranth. 

1 1  have  occasionally  met  recruits  who  called  themselves  ‘  Burai’  They  are  so  few,  however 
that  I  have  incorporated  them  with  ‘  Burathokis.’  ’ 
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Their  tract  o£  coniitry  nius  along  both  sides  o£  the  Bhuji  Khola  (river) 
from  which  they  probably  derive  their  name. 

The  Bhujial  Gharti  is  generally  a  shepherd.  He  lives  principally  on  the 
milk  of  sheep,  and  is  almost  invariably  a  man  of  very  good  physique  and  heavy 
limbs.  He  is  remarkably  dirty  when  first  enlisted. 

Amongst  the  Gharti  clans  are  two  that  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
from  their  similarity  in  pronunciation  one  is  very  apt  to  do  so.  The  Pahare  or 
Paharia  is  a  good  Magar.  The  Pare  or  Paria  (from  'par^  outside)  should  never 
be  enlisted.  He  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  an  Qutcast  or  a  descendant  of  an 
outcast. 

The  Pun  *  tribe  seems  a  small  one,  as  but  a  small  percentage  of  them 
is  obtained  annually.  They  are  generally  men  of 
heavy  limbs  and  excellent  physique.  They  much 
resemble  Gurungs.  They  live  about  Gulmi  principally,  although  of  course 
they  are  found  in  other  places  also.  They  are  most  desirable  men. 

Of  all  Magars  there  is  no  better  man  than  a  Eana  of  good  clan.  In 
.  former  days  any  Thapa  who  had  lost  three  genera¬ 

tions  of  ancestors  in  battle  became  a  Kana,  but 
with  the  prefix  of  his  Thapa  clan.  Thus  a  Reshmi  Thapa  would  become  a 
Reshmi  Rana. 

An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  5th  Gurkhas,  where  a  havildar, 
Bachman  Tluxpa,  and  a  naik,  Shamsher  Rana,  are  descendants  from  two 
Thapa  brothers ;  but  three  generations  of  descendants  from  one  of  these 
brothers  having  been  killed  in  battle,  Shamsher  Rana'^s  ancestors  assumed 
the  title  of  Rana ;  Bachman  Thapa's  ancestors  not  having  been  killed  in  battle 
for  three  generations,  he  remains  a  Thapa. 

From  this  custom  many  Rana  clans  are  said  to  have  sprung  up,  and  this 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Rana  tribe  was  looked  up  to  amongst 
Magars. 

The  original  Rana  clans  were  few,  amongst  them  being  the  following  : 
Chitore,  Maski,  Ruchal,  Hunchun,  Thara,  Baye,  Tharali,  Surajbansi  or 
Surjabansi,  Hiski,  and  Masrcxngi. 

The  Ihspa  tribe  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  all,  and  amongst  them,  yearly, 
hundreds  of  excellent  recruits  are  obtained.  Care 
should,  however,  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
Thapas,  as  a  very  large  number  of  men  adopt  the  title  of  Thapa,  although  they 
have  no  right  to  the  same. 

The  Saru  and  Gaha  clans  of  the  Thapa  are  each  subdivided  into  fiv^e  or 
more  families,  and  in  each  case  the  Kda  family  is  the  best. 

*  I  cannot  help  liiinking  Puns  are  in  some  way  allied  to  the  Qurtlngs. 
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A  Konwar  who  claims  to  be  a  Magar  is  the  offspring  of  the  connection 
between  a  mendicant  and  any  woman.  He  is 
onnar.  generally  an  ill-bred  looking  man,  and  should  not 

be  enlisted.  The  Khas  Konwar  is  all  right. 

*  The  Purana  Gorakh  Kegiment  in  Nepal  consists  entirely  of  Magars,  and  is 
a  splendid  body  of  men.  AH  the  finest  Magars  of  Nepal,  excepting  those  in 
the  Rifle  regiments,  are  put  into  this  regiment.  They  must  be  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  big  as  the  Kali  Bahadur. 

The  Magars  of  Eastern  Nepal  are,  in  my  opinion,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
very  much  inferior  to  those  of  Central  Nepal,  in  physique,  appeavanee,  and  in 
all  respects. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  Gurungs  of  Eastern  Nepal,  at  page  77, 
under  heading  of  Gmnings  applies  equally  forcibly  to  the  Magars  of  Eastern 
Nepal,  and  for  the  same  reason,  therefore,  I  give  no  list  and  take  abso¬ 
lutely  no  notice  of  such  corrupted  names  of  Magar  clans  and  tribes  as 
have  been  given  to  me  by  Magars  of  Eastern  Nepal. 

Central  Nepal  is  the  real,  original,  and  actual  home  of  the  Magars  and 
Gunings,  and  it  is  there  that  all  the  information  must  be  sought  for,  and  the 
lists  which  I  give  after  years  of  careful  enquiry,  are,  I  believe,  fairly  complete 
and  correct,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  add  the  contorted  coiTuptions 
of  names  which  both  Magar  and  Gurung  recruits  of  Eastern  Nepal  give  as  their 
clans  and  tribes,  whenever  they  know  any. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Magars  and  Gurungs  of  Eastern  Nepal  are 
the  descendants  of  Magars  and  Gurungs  of  Central  Nepal,  they  should  be  of  the 
same  elans  and  tribes  as  their  ancestors,  and  therefore  if  my  lists  of  Magars 
and  Gurungs  of  Central  Nepal  are  fairly  true  and  complete,  as  I  believe  them 
to  be,  any  new  name  which  comes  from  Eastern  Nepal,  is  probably  an  untrue 
one,  which  no  real  Magar  or  Gurung  would  claim. 


ALE  CLANS. 


Ales  of  the  Roho  clan  are  said  not  to  eat  Roho  fish. 


Arglmli  or  Argtounle.  1 
Biji.  _  I 

Changi. 

ChaTmi. 

Chidi. 

Dhoreli. 

Dukchaki  or  Dnrehaki. 
Dnra. 

Gar. 

Gouda. 

Gyai  gmi. 

Hiski. 

Furchun. 

Kalami. 


Khali. 

Khaptari. 

Kharri. 

Khichman, 

Kbulal. 

Kilung. 

Klmlangi. 

Kiapehaki. 

LahaK  a. 

Lamchane, 

Lamjal. 

Limial. 

LuDgche. 


Magiam. 

Maski. 

Meng. 

Pachain. 

Pagtami. 

P.  riii  mi. 
Paiithi. 
Phiwali  Piwali 
Ph  luy  ali. 
Eakhal. 

R '  111  lal. 

Pdmal. 

Koqo. 


or 


Sararigl. 

Sarbat. 

San  hung. 
Sinjapati. 
Sthung. 

^ir|lali. 

Surjavansi  or 

Surjabansi. 
Suyal. 

T'lokcbe  or 

Tor.'kcbaki. 

T  hakchaki. 
Yargmi. 


*  See  footnote  to  page  34. 
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BUEATHOKI  CLANS. 


Elrjali. 

Karal. 

Pahare. 

Ealkoti. 

Ulange. 

Eahu. 

Earkwanri. 

Kavmani. 

Ramjali. 

Darlami. 

Kechaki. 

Eamkhaiii. 

Deobal. 

Carnal. 

Lamchane. 

Ranju. 

Sialbang. 

Sibjin. 

Sinjapati. 

Sins. 

Tharai. 


GHAETI  CLANS. 


Arghuli  or  Argbounli. 

Cial._ 

Paza. 

Atrase, 

Hunjali. 

Phagami. 

Baima. 

Kagja. 

Phukan. 

Bainjali. 

Kahucha. 

Purja. 

Ehanta. 

E  ala. 

Ramjali. 

Ehompal. 

Kalakote. 

Rangu. 

Bhujial. 

Kenge. 

Rankhani. 

Bulami. 

Kons.a. 

Rawal. 

Chanchal  or  Chantial. 

Lamchane. 

Rijal. 

Daga'ni. 

Macbal. 

Salami. 

Darlami. 

klasrangi. 

Same. 

Calami. 

Nishal. 

Sarbuja. 

Carnal. 

Pahare  or  Pahar'a. 

Sara. 

Carbuja. 

Pare. 

Sawangi. 

Sene. 

Sinjali. 

Sinjapati. 

Sirasik. 

Sunari. 

Sutpahare. 

Talaji. 

Thein. 

There. 

Til  ge. 
Tirukia. 
Ulange. 
Wale. 


PtN  CLANS. 


Baijali. 

Kami. 

Ramjali. 

Sinjapati, 

Balami. 

Kayi 

Rami;  am. 

Sot  ill. 

Bapal. 

Lamchane. 

Rangu. 

Sutpahare. 

Barangi. 

Namjali. 

Rati.  wa. 

Ta  jali. 

Dagaiii. 

Nara. 

Eiilian. 

Trtkale. 

Dagami. 

Or  Pajangi. 

Sabangi. 

Tame. 

Darlami. 

Pahare. 

Sain. 

Tendi. 

Dud. 

Pajansi. 

Same. 

Tiani. 

Core. 

Phungali. 

Sarbuja. 

TirK'he. 

Hunjali. 

J  agonle. 

Poinge. 

Rakaskoti. 

Sinjali. 

L'laiigo. 

EANA  CLANS. 


Ale. 

Cagha. 

Khiuyali. 

Pusal  or  Bushal. 

Archami. 

Caha. 

Lanchane. 

Rangu. 

Arghuli  or  ArghouK. 

Candharraa. 

Lungeli. 

Reshmi. 

Asami. 

C 11  ranch  a. 

Lave. 

Rilami. 

E  angling. 

Celang, 

Makiin. 

Ruchal. 

Barathoki. 

Comeri. 

Ma^ki. 

Rnntija. 

Bai  kwanri. 

Comul. 

Masrangi. 

Sarangi. 

Bara’  or  Balah 

Cyandris. 

Merassi. 

Saru. 

Bhusah 

Cyangmi. 

Namjali. 

Sartungi . 

Byangnasi. 

Hiski. 

Pachain. 

Sinjali. 

Chariui. 

Hnnchun. 

Pacbrai. 

Siris. 

Chitora. 

Javtrba. 

Pahiai. 

Suiel. 

Cliumi. 

Jhiari. 

Palli. 

Sunari. 

Darlami. 

J  iandl . 

Panh'. 

Surjavansi  or 

Dengaii. 

Kamclia’;). 

Parfa. 

Surja  bans!. 

Dud  or  Dut. 

Kanoje. 

Phiwali-Pi wall  or 

Thara  or  Thada. 

Duriingeheng. 

Kandkha. 

Pliiuyali. 

Uchai. 

Ca -ha. 

Kiapchaki. 

Pulami, 

Yahayo. 
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Ale. 

Argliuli. 

Aslanoi. 

Bache  or  Bachio. 
Biichun. 

^  r  Atghari. 

"id  3  Darlami. 

Palungi. 

^  vSatighaii. 
Bailick. 

Bakabal . 

Bala!  or  Baral. 
Bala  mi. 
Bankabaral. 
Baola. 

Baraghri, 

Baieya. 

Barkwaori. 

Bengnsahi. 

Bhatam. 

Bhomrel, 

Biangmi. 


THAPA  CLANS. 


BIrkhatta. 

Dhanpali. 

Bopal. 

Dishwa  or  Disuwa. 

Bucba. 

Durol. 

Burathoki. 

Pal  or  Phal. 

Cbahari. 

Gagiia. 

Chantial. 

f  Badcba, 

Chart! . 

1  Banla. 

Cholian. 

ica 

Chidi. 

Chidi. 

lii  -i  Gora. 

Chit  ore. 

Kala. 

Chuni. 

Kan. 

Dala. 

Malansri. 

Damarpal. 

Gahab. 

Darga. 

Ganchake. 

’’Bagale. 

Gandharma. 

s 

Kala. 

Garja. 

Palungi. 

Garanja. 

c3 

P 

Puarni. 

Gejal. 

^Sing. 

Gelung. 

Donga  or  Uhenga 

Giangini. 

Deugahuja. 

Gidiel  or  GInclil. 

Bengal, 

Giangdi  or  Giami. 

Gianris. 

Gurmachang. 

Gyal. 

Hiski. 

Hi  tan. 

Hongjali. 

Hunchun. 

Ismala. 

Jargah. 

Jeliare  or  Jliiadi. 
Jhankri  or 
Jhangdi. 
Jhenri. 

Ivaika'a. 

Kamcha. 

Ivam  a . 

Kangmu. 

Ivanlu  or 
Kaiilnk. 

Kan  oje. 

Kasu. 

Kejung. 


The  Siris  clans  of  the  Ranas  and  Thapas  are  the  descendants  of  children 
who  were  brought  up  from  babyhood  on  the  milk  of  goats,  their  mothers 
having  died  in  child-birth.  No  Rana  or  Thapa  of  the  Siris  clans  will  eat 
goat’s  flesh. 

THAPA  CLANS. 


Keli. 

Namjali. 

Rebari. 

Khanga. 

Niar. 

fBagale. 

Kbaptari. 

Nidun. 

1  Dangale. 

K  on  war  (Doubtful). 

Nimial. 

Kcslimi<  Gore. 

Koral. 

Pachabaya. 

1  Kala. 

Kotil. 

Pajanji. 

1  Thara. 

Kulal. 

Palli. 

Regami. 

Lamcbane. 

Pata. 

Rijai. 

Lamtari. 

Pengmi, 

Rilami. 

Laintangi. 

Phai. 

Roka. 

Lanehia. 

Phunjali. 

Rokim. 

Langakoti. 

Phiwali-Piwali  or 

Rucbal. 

Langkang. 

Pbiuyali. 

Sain, 

Lave. 

Pitakoti. 

Sami. 

Lingjing. 

Poclmn. 

Salami. 

Lumchftia. 

I’owan. 

Sanmani. 

Lungeli. 

Puanri, 

Sapleugi. 

Makim, 

Pulami. 

Sarangi. 

Mamring. 

Radi. 

Sarbnjrt. 

Mandir. 

Raj  van  si  or 

Sartungi, 

Marpa. 

Raibausi. 

Gora. 

Masrangi. 

Rai. 

Janrup. 

Mamncba. 

Rakal. 

Japarluk. 

Maski. 

Ilakaskoti. 

Jhenri. 

Medun. 

Rakashe. 

m 

Kala. 

Meyasi. 

Raj;ili. 

Malengia. 

Mobchan. 

Ramjali. 

^Paneti. 

Mogmi. 

Bamhkani. 

S 

atigbari. 

Sinjali. 

Sinjapati. 

Sirne. 

Siris. 

Soraare. 

Sonwanri. 

Sothi. 

Suhnakbari. 
Sumai  or  Somai. 
Sunial. 

Sunari. 

Supari. 

Surajvansi  or 
Surjabansi. 
Surangi. 
Susaling. 
Siirpak. 

Swiiil. 

Tarbung. 

Thagnauii. 

Tbamu. 

Thara  or  Tiiada. 
Tharnn. 

Thurain. 

Trainu. 

Tuinsing. 

Uchai. 


Yangdi  Untaki  or  Wantahi. 

Bagale  means  ^  many.’  This  clan  is  said  to  be  derived  originally  from  a 
large  family  of  brothers. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

NEWARS,  L1NE=B0YS,  DHOTIALS,  THARUS,  AND  MENIAL 

CLASSES. 

When  Nanya  Deva  was  marching'  with  Newar  troops  to  the  conquest  of 
.  .  Nepal  (about  A.D.  1823-24)  it  is  said  that 

Kcputcd  origm  of  ^  cvars. 

en  route  they  were  in  dang'cr  of  perishing  from 
hungeiq  when  their  goddess  Kangkali  appeared  to  one  of  their  chiefs  in  a  dream^ 
and  told  him  that  in  the  morning  she  would  grant  them  a  supply  of  provisions^ 
and  that  she  gave  them  permission  ever  afteiwards  to  use  the  kind  of  food  which 
she  was  about  to  send.  Accordingly;,  in  the  morning  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes 
appeared,  and  were  killed  by  the  people,  who  have  ever  since  indulged  in  that 
kind  of  food. 

The  Newars  themselves  totally  deny  their  origin  from  Simraun,  and 
Eeputed  oi'igiu  deuied  by  allege  that  ttey  are  the  original  inhabitants  of 

Nepal  Valley.  Their  houses  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Bhutias,  while  in  many  points  their  customs 
resemble  those  of  the  other  tribes  of  Mongolian  descent. 

The  Nepfd  Valley  is  undoubtedly  the  real  home  of  the  Newars. 

Of  the  Newar  language  Brian  Ilodg’son  says  : — 

I  he  language  of  Nepal  proper,  of  the  Newiiri,  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  Tibet.  It  is,  however,  a  poorer  dialect  than  that  of  Lhassa  and 
Digarchc,  and  it  has  consequently  been  obliged  to  borrow  more  extensively 
from  Sanskrit,  whilsu  the  eaily  adoption  of  Sanskrit,  as  the  sole  language  of 
literature,  has  facilitated  this  infusion.'’^ 

This  would  seem  to  conclusively  prove  the  Newars  to  be  of  Tibetan 
extraction  originally,  whatever  admixtures  of  blood  may  liave  been  introduced 
in  after  times. 

Ill  1793,  Kirkpatrick  w'rote  : — 

“The  Newars  are  of  a  middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  very 
stout  limbs  j  round  and  rather  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  low  and  somewhat  spiread- 
ing  noses.'’'’ 

Hamilton  says  : — 

“  If  the  morals  of  the  Newilr  wmmeii  had  been  more  strict,  I  believe  that 
the  resemblance  between  Chinese  and  Tibetans  and  Newars  Avould  have  been 
complete ,  but  since  the  conquest  the  approach  to  bhe  Hindu  countenance  is 
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rapidly  on  tlic  increase,  women  in  most  cases  giving  a  decided  preference  to 
rank,  especially  if  connected  with  arms  or  religion. 

*  ‘'Until  the  conquest  there  was  probably  little  intermixture,  except  in 
the  descendants  of  the  governing  family.’^ 

When  the  writer  of  this  work  was  in  Katmandu  in  1888,  and  during  his 
frequent  shooting  trips  with  Maharaja  Bir  Sham  Sher,  1889-90  and  1891, 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  Newars,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  show  more  Hindu  blood  in  their  features  than  cither  the  Magars  or 
Guruno'S.  Not  that  they  struck  him  as  being  darker  skinned,  but  that  their 
faces  seemed  longer,  their  eyes  larger,  and  the  bridges  of  their  noses  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  Magars  or  Gurungs. 

The  present  race  of  the  Newars  is  a  mixed  one,  derived  from  Indian  and 
Tibetan  stocks,  and  their  religion  naturally  presents  a  corresponding  mixture 
of  the  Indian  and  Tibetan  creeds.  The  predominance  of  the  Tibetan  over 
the  Indian  stock  in  the  composition  of  their  blood,  is  as  evident  in  the  religion 
of  the  Newm’s  as  it  is  in  their  language,  their  character,  and  their  physical 
appearance. 

The  pure  Buddhism,  which  they  originally  inherited  from  their  Tibetan 
ancestors,-  is  still  the  basis  of  their  natural  faith,  but  it  has  been  very 
much  modiiied  by  the  adoption  or  retention  of  many  Hindu  doctrines  and 
practices  derived  from  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  with  Avhom  those  Tibetan 
ancestors  intermarried. 

There  is  every  reason  to  l)cliovc  that  the  earliest  or  alioriginal  inhal)itants 
of  the  Valley  of  Nepfil,  .and  of  the  country  lying betwnen  it  and  the  Himalayan 
snows,  were  of  Chinese  or  Tibetan  origin.  _ 

The  Newmrs  arc  not  a  warlike  or  milit.nry  race,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  cccasionally  produce  good  soldiers. 

The  best  Newuar  caste  is  the  Sirisht,  and  one  Siibadar  Kishenbir  Nargar- 
koti,  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Bides,  belonging  to  this  caste,  won  the  Order  of 
Merit  three  times  for  gallantry  displayed  during  the  Kabul  war,  and  was 
given  a  clasp  when  recommended  a  fourth  time  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
displayed  at  the  time  of  Major  Battye’s  death,  in  the  Black  Mountain  in  1888. 

The  Newars  also  fought  very  bravely  and  in  a  most  determined  way 
against  the  Gurkha  conquerors — a  fact  proved  by  their  twice  defeating  Prithwi 
Narayan,  as  before  mentioned. 

They  have  letters  and  literature,  and  are  well  skilled  in  the  useful  and  fine 
arts,  having  followed  the  Chinese  and  also  Indian  models  ;  their  agriculture 

*  Considering  that  Hindus  existed  in  the  Nepal  Valley  for  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
intermixture  of  blood  had  probably  been  going  on  from  earliest  ages  and  not  only  from  after 
the  conquest. 
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is  unrivalled  in  Nepal,  and  tlieir  towns,  temples,  and  images  of  the  gods 
arc  beautiful,  and  unsurpassed  in  material  and  workmanship.  They  arc  a 
steady,  industrious  people,  ami  skilled  in  hand! e raft,  commerce,  and  tlie  culture 
of  the  earth. 

The  Jaicis  are  their  priesthood  and  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  enlist¬ 
ed  in  our  regiments. 

All  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  may  bo  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Newars,  and  a  few  foreigners.  Some  families  of  Kashmiris  have  been 
settled  in  Katmandu  for  generations. 

All  mechanics  of  the  country  are  Newais,  except  a  few  workmen  from  the 
plains  of  India  employed  by  Government  in  the  public  workshops  and  arsenals. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  country  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
and  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  (made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
several  species  of  Daphne),  bells,  brass,  and  iron  pots,  ornaments  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  coarse  earthenware. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  employed  in  agriculture,  and  almost 
every  family^  holds  a  small  piece  of  land.  Most  land  yields  two  crops  every 
year,  and  some  even  three ;  the  work  of  cultivation  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
hand,  though  of  late  years  the  plough  is  being  more  extensively  used. 

Every  Newar  girl,  while  a  child,  is  married  to  a  ‘  BeN  fruit,  which  after 
the  ceremony  is  thrown  in  some  sacred  river.  When  she  arrives  at  puberty,  a 
husband  is  selected  for  her.  The  marriage,  however,  amongst  Newars  is 
by  no  means  so  binding  as  amongst  Gurkhas. 

Widows  are  allowed  to  rermarry  ;  in  fact  a  Newarin  is  never  a  widow,  as  the 
'  Bel fruit  to  which  she  was  first  married  is  presumed  to  be  always  in  existence. 

Adultery  is  but  lightly  punished  among  the  Newars;  the  woman  is 
divorced,  and  her  partner  in  guilt  has  to  make  good  the  money  expended  by 
the  husband  in  the  marriage,  or  failing  this  he  is  imprisoned. 

'I'he  repayment  of  bride  price  by  the  guilty  man  to  the  injured  husband 
is  a  practice  also  found  amongst  Limbus  and  Rms. 

The  Newars  burn  their  dead. 

The  progeny  of  Gurkha  soldiers,  who  are  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
regiment,  are  called  line-boys,  and  these  might  be 
Lme-bo)s.  [divided  into  two  distinct  classes  : — 

1.  The  progeny  of  purely  Gurkha  parents. 

2.  The  progeny  of  a  Gurkha  soldier  with  a  hill-woman. 

From  the  first  class,  if  carefully  selected,  some  excellent  soldiers  can 
be  obtained. 

The  second  class  should  be  avoided.  Tbe  pirre-bred  line-boy  is  just 
as  intelligent  as  the  half-bred,  and  if  boys  are  required  for  the  band,  or  men 
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as  clerks,  etc.,  it  would  he  better  to  select  them  from  out  of  the  first  class. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  line-boys,  even  of  the  first  class,  should  be  enlisted. 

The  claims  of  line-boys  to  be  provided  for  in  the  service  are  undoulfiedly 
\ery  great,  as  Government  has  always  encouraged  Gurkha  colonies,  and 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  having  in  many  cases  been  all  their  lives  in 
British  employ  :  they  have  no  other  home  than  their  regimental  lines. 

In  their  first  generation  their  physique  does  not  deteriorate  much,  and 
they  almost  invariably  grow  up  to  be  extremely  intelligent  men  and  full  of 
military  ardour.  Their  military  education  begins  with  their  perceptive 
powers,  as  they  commence  playing  at  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle 
about.  The  worst  point  against  line-boys  is  that,  unfortunately,  they  often 
prove  to  be  men  of  very  loose  habits. 

Sir  Charles  Reid,  K.C..B.,  mentions  that  out  of  seven  men  who  obtained 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  battles  of  Aliwal  and  Sobraon,  five  were  line-boys  ; 
and  out  of  twenty  five  Order  of  Merit  men  for  siege  of  Delhi  twelve 
were  line-boys. 

The  Dhotials  live  in  the  extreme  west  of  Nepal,  and  south  of  Jumla. 

They  are  not  Gurkhas  at  all,  and  should  never  be 
enlisted. 

The  Terai  is  inhabited  by  certain  tribes  of  low-caste  Hindus  called  Tharus 

who  manage  to  live  here  thi  oughout  the  year,  and  who 
Tharu.  •  i  ^  ^ 

Lr.ive  with  impunity  the  deadly  malaria  and  the 

savage  beasts  with  which  these  districts  are  infested. 

These  people  follow  the  calling  of  agriculturists,  of  potters,  and  where 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  allows  it,  of  ferrymen  or  fishermen. 

They  live  from  hand  to  mouth ;  they  sow  a  little  rice  and  grain,  but 
scarcely  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  they  get  occa-ional  bat  un¬ 
certain  supplies  of  animal  food  from  the  carcases  of  cattle  which  die,  as  well  as 
by  catching  fish  and  hunting  the  wild  pigs  and  deer  which  abound  in  the  forest. 

Though  they  probably  belong  to  the  same  original  stock  as  the  nati^  es  of 
the  adjacent  plains  of  India,  yet  tlieir  continued  residence  for  many  successive 
generations  in  the  most  unhealthy  and  malarious  districts,  as  well  as  their 
scanty  food  and  their  system  of  only  marrying  amongst  themselves,  has  caused 
Hie  breed  to  deteriorate  most  painfully,  and  whoever  their  early  ancestors  may 
have  been,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terai  are,  at  the  present  day,  a  puny,  badly 
developed,  and  miserable-looking  race.  Living  almost  in  a  state  of  nature, 
they  never  seem  to  suffer  from  any  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  all  danger  of  jungle  fever;  and  though  they  look  half-starved,  and 
as  if  they  were  deficient  in  muscle  and  bone,  yet  they  r^re  capable  of  undergoing 
very  considerable  exertion  and  fatigue.  This  is  shown  by  their  supplying  not 
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THAR  us  AND  MENIAL  CLASSES, 


only  the  class  of  dak  runners,  but  also  Mahouts  and  others  who,  during  the  hot 
and  rainy  months  are  employed  in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  business 
of  catching  wild  elephants.  They  seem  to  combine  the  activity  of  an  animal 
with  the  cunning  and  craftiness  so  characteristic  of  the  human  savage. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  menial  classes  of  Nepal. 

No  man  belonging' to  any  of  these  should  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  enlist  any  of  them  on  account  of  their  prof essional 


Menial  clashes. 


way  from  all  military  duties. 


acquirements,  they  should  be  given  separate 
quarters  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  entirely 


Their  being  allowed  to  take  their  share  as  soldiers  at  guard-mounting, 
etc.,  eaunot  raise,  in  the  eyes  of  areal  Gurkha,  the  glory  of  being  a  soldier 


Awri 

.  Miners. 

Bhanr  , 

.  Musician. — But  prostitute  their  women. 

Cliamakliala  . 

.  Scavenger. 

Chunara  . 

.  Carpenters. 

Damai  ,  , 

.  Tailor,  Musician. 

Drai 

.  Seller  of  pottery. 

Gain  .  . 

.  Bard. 

Kamara  . 

.  Slave. 

Kami  or  Lohar 

.  Ironsmith . 

Kasai  (Newar) 

.  Butcher. 

Kumhal  ,  . 

Potter. 

Manji 

.  Boatman. 

Pipa 

,  Kalasi. 

Pore  .  . 

.  Sweeper. 

Sarkhi 

.  Worker  in  leather. 

Damais,  Lohars,  and  Sarkhis  if  enlisted  from  Central  Nepal,  are  immea 
surably  finer  men  in  every  way  than  those  of  Eastern  Nepal. 


Sarkhi  Clans. 


Worlsers  in  leather,  a  menial  class. 


Basiel. 

Dankoti. 

Madkoti. 

Sirketi. 

Bhomrel. 

Gaire. 

Mangranthi. 

Sirmal. 

Bilekoti. 

Hamalia. 

Eamtel. 

Chitoriah. 

Hitung. 

Itiuial. 

The  Mangranthi  clan  is  derived  from  ancestors  who  resided  in  the  Barah 
Mangranth, 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


THE  KIRANTI  GROUP  :  DIVISIONS,  HISTORY,  AND  RELIGION. 

The  Kirantis  include — 

*1.  Limbus  or  Yaktbuml)as. 

2.  Rais  or  Khambiis  and  Yakkas. 

Definition  of  term  Kir  inti.  The  term  Kiraiiti  rc'|uu’es  some  explanation. 

Ry  rig'ht  it  should  apply  to  the  K-hambiis  (Rais)  only.  The  YaLhas  claim 
to  be  a  separate  nation  and  so  do  the  Yakthumbas  (Limbus).  But  as 
Khambtis;  Yakkas,  and  Yakthumlias  can  and  have  intermarried  for  many 
generations,  the  three  nations,  although  at  one  time  quite  separate,  have,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  been  fused  into  one  and  the  same  nationality ;  hence  v  e 
find  their  manners,  customs,  religious  ceremonies,  and  appearance  almost  the 
same.  To  the  Khambus,  Yakkas,  and  Yakthumbas,  therefore,  might  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  applied  the  term  Kirantis. 

In  this  book  by  Kiraiita  will  be  understood  the  three  nationalities  of 
Khambus,  Yakkas,  and  Yakthumbas. 

Although  the  Khambus,  Yakkas,  and  Yakthumbas  have  almost  the  same 
manners,  customs,  religious  ceremonies,  and  physical  appearance,  yet  each 
nation  has  retained  its  own  language  in  a  great  degree. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Kiranti  group  can  intermarry  by  the  Biah  cere¬ 
mony,  and  that  the  progeny  invarialdy  becomes  of 
the  nationality  of  its  father,  never  of  its  mother. 

Another  point  is  of  interest,  viz.^  the  adoption  of  a  memlier  of  any  one  of 
the  three  nations  which  compose  the  Kiranti  group. 

Adoption  into  nationality.  .  •  ,  p  ,  ,  , 

into  either  of  the  other  two. 

Lor  instance,  say  a  Sangpaiig  Khambu  expresses  his  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Limbu  nation  of  the  hlaniyamlio  tribe. 

After  certain  ceremonies,  such  as  paying  certain  sums,  exchanging  rupees 
three  times  with  a  IManiyambo  man,  living  and  receiving  scarves,  etc.,  ho  will 
be  admitted  into  the  Limbu  nation  and  as  a  memlier  of  the  Moniyamlio  tribe, 
but  he  must  retain  tlie  name  oj'  his  Khambu  tribey  and  thus  he  and  all  his 
descendants  will  become  Sangpang  hlaniyamlio — the  name  of  his  Khambu 
'  tribe,’  sinking  into  the  name  of  a  ctaa  of  tlie  hlaiii ,  dinbo  tribe. 


Marriage  and  Progeny. 


*  In  stature  I  think  the  Liinlius  are  hirgcr  and  Iieavier  men  on  the  wliole  than  the  Rai> 
and  I  also  think  they  are  fairer  and  smoolher-sK-inncd. 

For  customs,  habits,  etc.,  see  under  Clirip.  Ill  from  page  19. 
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The  Yakkas  and  Khambus  have  mixed  together  much  more  freely  than 
either  of  them  have  with  the  Limbus. 

The  term  Subah*  or  Suffah  is  generally  adopted  by  Limbus^  whilst  Rai 

Term  Snbali  aud  Rai  is  a  name  often  claimed  by  Yakkas  and  Khambus< 

Rut  both  the  terms -Subah  and  Rai  are  of  modern 
origin,  and  signify  practically  the  same  thing,  viz.,  chief. 

When  the  Khambus  first,  and  the  Limbus  afterwards,  were  conquered  by 
the  Gurkhas,  the  Gurkha  king,  probably  anxious  to  conciliate  his  vanquished 
enemies,  confeiied  upon  the  most  influential  men  amongst  them  commissions 
sealed  with  the  red  seal,  conferring  upon  them  powers  to  rule  certain  districts. 

Y  ith  these  commissions  to  the  Khambus  were  given  the  title  of  Rai,  and 
to  the  Limbus  the  title  of  Subah,  each  title  meaning  practically  the  same. 

These  titles  were  given,  to  begin  with,  to  the  most  influential  of  each  nation 
and  the  title  remained  hereditary;  but  now-a-days  most  Limbus  call  them- 
selves^Subahs,  whilst  Khambus  and  Yakkas  call  themselves  Rais. 

Khambu  and  lakka  recruits,  when  first  brought  in  for  enlistment  and 
asked  what  class  they  belong  to,  will  reply  ‘  Jimdar,  ^  and  when  further 
pressed  will  answer  ‘  Rai.'’ 


The  Kiranti  group,  therefore,  consists  of  the  following;— 

o 

1.  Tvliambus  also  called  Jimdar.s,  Rais. 

2.  Yalvkas  also  called  Jiindars,  Rais. 

The.se  two  will  be  treated  in  this  book  as  Rais  only,  as  they  are  now 
practically  the  same. 

3.  Yakthiimbas,  also  called  Limbus,  Chang,  Tseng,  Subah,  and  Das  Limbus. 

They  all  three  have  a  tradition  that  they  originally  came  from  Benares 

Claim  descent  from  lienares.  (Kasi) 

Although  often  mentioned  in  the  oldest  of  Hindu  writings,  no  history  of 
the  Kirants  is  obtainable  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  placed. 

Like  the  Magars  and  Gurungs,  the  Kirants  show  a  decided  Mongolian 
origin,  but  there  is  also  some  foreign  strain  in  them. 

The  following  tradition,  taken  from  Sarat  Chandra  Dass,  seems  to  clearly 
indicate  an  immigration  from  Tibet  into  the  northern  mountains  of  NepM 
and  their  sunny  valleys  :  — 

‘'The valley  of  Yangma  in  ancient  time  was  not  inhabited.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  cowherd  of  Tashi-rabka,  in  Tibet,  lost  one  of  his  yaks,  which,  grazing 
in  towards  the  Kangla  Chen  pass,  entered  the  Yangma  valley.  Here  the 
cowherd  having  followed  the  tracks  found  his  hairy  property  lying  on  a  rock 
with  a  full  stomach.  In  the  morning  he  again  missed  his  yak,  and  proceed- 


^  lu  Ccntriil  Pscpal  *  Subald  is  the  titi©  applied  to  certain 
represent  our  Deputy  Commissioners  in  India. 


civil  autliorities,  who  practically 
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iiig"  furtliei  clown  in  ilie  interior  mot  it  at  a  place  called  Sliophug,  g’razing'  in 
a  rich  pasture  land.  Here  being-  charmed  with  the  hixnriaiice  of  the  ])asiiirc 
as  compared  with  his  Ideak  and  barren  country;  he  sowed  a  few  grains  of 
barley,  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  certain  pi-iest  as  a  Idessiiig. 

‘'On  his  return  to  his  village  in  Til)et  he  gave  a  good  account  of  this 
place  to  his  fellow  '  dokpas  ^  (cowherds),  but  nobody  would  believe  him,  nor 

would  anyone  undertake  to  visit  his  discoA^ery  on  account  of  its  position  be¬ 
yond  the  snows.  The  coAvherd,  however,  ivith  his  wife  went  to  Yaiigma,  valh-y 
to  tend  his  hock.  To  their  surprise  they  found  the  barley  well  groAvn.  On 
his  letuin  he  shoAAed  the  liarley  cars  to  his  iricnds,  AAdio  Avere  iioav  induced 
to  emigrate  to  the  ucav  land  to  groAv  corn. 


“  Thus  was  the  village  of  Yangma  fir.it  inhabited.  It  is  indeed  a  purely 
Tibetan  settlement,  as  the  houses  testify. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Limbus  inliabit  the  ea.stcrnmost  portion  of  Nepid, 
Habitat  of  the  Limbus  and  ‘Tiid  the  Kliamluis  and  Yakkas,  tlic  country  between 

Ike  LimluTs  and  the  Valley  of  Nepitl. 

Ijit-y  are  mostly  cultivators  or  shepherds;  ilieir  physicpie  is  good,  and  in 
Occupation.  apiiearancc  they  are  much  like  an  ordinary  iNfagar 

or  Gurung,  although  perhaps  fairer,  shorter,  and 
more  thickly-built.  They  are  said  to  be  very  brave  men,  but  of  a  headstrong 
and  quarrelsome  nature,  and,  taken  all  round,  used  not  to  be  considered  as 


good  soldiers  as  the  iMagars  or  Gurungs. 

There  is  one  regiment  composed  entirely  of  Limbus  in  the  Neptilesc  Army  ; 

Limbus*  and  llais  as  if  is  called  the  Bhaii’anath,  liut  on  account  of  the 

quarrelsome  nature  of  the  men  is  ahvays  quartered 
at  some  distance  from  other  regiments. 

The  first  Battalion,  10th  Gurl  dia  Rifles,  which  was  raised  about  1889, 
consists  chiefly  of  Limbus  and  Rais  and  has  on  every  occasion  Avon  approval. 

In  1902  the  Sth  iMadras  Infantry  was  reorganized  as  the  2nd  Battalion,  10th 
Gurkha  E.iflcs,  and  consists  entirely  of  Limbus  and  Rfiis,  Avith  the  exception 
of  a  hundred  odd  transfers  received  from  other  Gurkha  regiment?. 

Experience  gained  with  these  tAvo  regiments  would  prove  that  Limbus  and 
Rilis  are  as  amenable  to  discipline  as  Magars  and  Gurung’s.  They  observe  the 
same  holidays,  have  the  same  customs,  habits,  and  characteristics,  eat  and 
drink  the  same,  and  in  appearance  arc  the  same,  and  are  now  recognized  as 
Gurkhas — and  I  think  deservedly  so. 

Up  to  1887  every  Gurkha  regiment  had  its  proportion  of  Limbus  and; 
Rais,  more  specially  the  2-lst  and  2-lth  Avho  on  being  raised  took  a  good 
many. 


*  lu  ’S'epal  the  Limbus  are  looked  upon  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
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The  Gth,  7tli,  and  Sth,  up  to  18S7,  recruited  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
Darjeeling-,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  men  Avere  Limbus  and 
llriis. 

Liinhu^  and  Ptais,  AAdien  found  in  our  Gurkha  regiments,  have  so  far 
ahvays  been  immensely  in  the  minority,  aiKll)eing  looked  upon  Avith  disgust  by 
the  Khas  and  Thrdcurs  on  account  of  their  very  late  (if  not  actually  still  exist- 
ino’)  beef-eating  propensity,  they  have  proliably  been  subjected  to  insidts  on 
account  of  the  same.  Noav  hlagars,  and  even  Gurungs  (in  public),  are  also 
obliged  to  show  indignation  at  this  custom,  and  hence  it  can  easily  he  under¬ 
stood  hoAV  the  Limbus  and  R:us  Avould  be  bullied,  thereby  causing  ill-feeling 
and  its  consec|uent  trouble,  Avhich  may  possibly  account  for  the  bad  name 
given  them  as  to  their  quarrelsomeness. 

No  doubt  the  Limbus  and  llfiis  are  of  a  more  excitable  nature  than 
the  hlagars  and  Gurungs,  but  I  canuot  help  thinking  that  the  explanations 
o-lven  as  to  their  pecidiar  position  in  our  old  Gurkha  regiments,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  in  earning  them  the  character  they  arc  credited 

Avith. 

*  “East  from  Nepfd  proper,  the  mountainous  territory  Avas  occupied  by 
Kiraiits,  Avho  in  remote  times  seem  to  have  made  extensive  conquests  in  the 
plains  noAV  constituting  the  district  of  Dinapur. 

“Eathcr  Guiseppe  in  1 7 G9  recognised  the  Kirant  country  as  being  an 
independent  State.  Noav,  although  this  would  not  appear  to  be  strictly  exact^ 
as  the  Kirants  had  long  been  sul)ject  to  Rajput  princes,  yet  the  Kirants  formed 
the  princip-al  strength  of  these  Rajput  chiefs,  and  their  hereditary  chief  held 
the  second  office  in  the  State,  and  the  Rajputs,  avIio  Avere  united  Avith  them,  did 
not  presume  to  act  as  masters,  to  invade  their  lands,  or  to  violate  their  customs. 
These  Kirants  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Hindu  legend  as  occupying  the 

country  between  Nepid  and  Madras  (Bhotan). 

The  Kirants  seem  always  lo  have  been  a  Avarlike  and  enterprising  people, 
but  very  rude,  although  not  so  illiterate  as  many  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Lamas  made  great  progress  in  persuading  them  to  adopt  their  doctrines,  but 
many  adhered  to  their  old  customs. 

The  Rajputs,  on  obtaining  power,  iiuRieed  many  to  abandon  part  of  their 
impure  practices,  but  in  general  this  eonipliance  Avas  only  shoAVii  Avhen  they 
were  at  court.  The  abstinence  from  beef  which  the  Gurklifilis  enforced,  was 

exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  Kirants. 

It  IS  stated  that  the  Giirkhrdis  threatened,  and  eventually  carried  out  war 
ao-ainst  the  Kiraiitis,  because  they  would  not  give  up  their  beef-eating  propcu- 

sities.  _ 


*  Tide  Hamilton. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Rajputs  and  Brahmans  acted  in  Eastern  INepal 
Hindu  action  in  Eastern  Somewhat  as  they  did  On  the  western  side  of  the 

Nepal  Vallej;  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  and  we  even¬ 
tually  find  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Nej^al  claiming  descent  from  Chitor. 

Makwanpur  originally  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Ruler  of  Palpa. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Makunda  Sen  possessed  very  extensive  dominions,  but 
on  his  death  he  divided  his  kingdom  amongst  his  four  sons.  To  the  youngest, 
Lohanga  by  name,  Makwanpur  was  given.  A  mountain  chief,  by  name 
Bajuhang  Rai,  joined  Lohanga  with  all  his  Kirant  troops,  and  they  conquered 
all  the  petty  independent  principalities  lying  to  the  east  of  Makwanpur  and 
took  possession  of  Bissipur. 

Bajuhang  was  killed  during  these  wars,  and  his  son,  relinquishing  the  title 
of  Hang,  in  its  stead  took  that  of  Chautaria,  and  all  his  successors  assumed 
Hindu  names. 

Lohanga  now  possessed  a  very  extensive  territory  reaching  from  Maha- 
nanda  in  the  east,  to  Adiyaon  the  west,  and  from  Tibet  to  Julagar,  near  Rur- 
neah. 

One  of  Lohanga ^s  successors  was  called  Subha  Sen,  and  had  two  sons,  who 
On  their  father’s  death  divided  the  kingdom.  In  1774  the  Gurkhas  overran 
the  country. 

Sarat  Chundra  Hass  says  :  — 

“  The  country  between  the  Arun  and  Tambar  is  called  ''  Limbuana  ’  by  the 
Nepali  natives,  and  the  aboriginal  peojfie,  who  have  resided  there  from  time 
immemorial,  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Limbu,  though  they  call  them¬ 
selves  by  the  name  of  Yakthumba.  In  ihe  same  manner  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Kiranta,  or  the  regions  between  the  Dudhkosi  and  the  Arun,  are  called  Kiranta,* 
which  name  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  great  Hindu  deity  Mahadeva.  The  Kirant 
of  the  north,  now  called  Khambu,  and  the  Limbu  of  the  south  are  allied  tribes, 
intermarrying  among  themselves. 

“  They  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  Kiranta,  on  account  of 
their  living  by  hunting  and  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  plains  in 
musk,  yak-tails,  shellac,  cardamom,  etc.,  from  the  earliest  Hindu  periods. 
Hence  Arrian  heard  of  the  Kirhcedi  of  Nepal  and  Bhot. 

‘  The  Kiranta  includes  Rongshar,  Sharkhambu,  Madhya  Kiranta,  Lim¬ 
buana,  and  Pahthar. 

“  Rongshar  is  a  country  of  defiles  through  which  the  Dudhkosi  flows.  It 
lies  between  the  great  mountain  range  running  from  north  to  south,  of  which 
the  culminating  point  is  Lapchhyikang  (called  Mount  Everest  in  English  maps^ 

*  Newar  Mythology  mentions  that  the  Kirantis,  who  originally  dwelt  to  the  eastward, 
came  to  Nepal  and  conquered  it,  and  that  after  them  came  the  gods. 
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and  iliat  lofty  rai\"e  Avliicli  cominenoos  cast  of  Nanain  (or  Nilam)  to  terminate 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  Sim  and  DCulhkosi  rivers. 

Sliarkliambu  lies  to  the  Ave.st  of  the  Ariin  and  south  of  the  kheiTdc 
district  of  Tibet. 

]\[adhya  lies  between  the  Arun  and  Tambar  rivers_,lhc  most  remarkable 
places  in  it  l)cin2,’  Tsanpurj  AValung’,  a.nd  Shlng'sa. 

Limbuana  ineindes  the  easlern  defdes^  forming  the  valleys  of  t  he  Tambar 
and  Tangpachan  rivers. 

“  Panthar  or  Prdilhar,  in  Hindi  the  region  of  rocks^  ineindes  the  easlern 
and  Avc.stcrn  flanks  of  the  lofty  range  Avhitdi  runs  north  to  south  to  full  one 
dcgTee  between  2Sth  and  27lh  North  Latit  ude,  having  for  its  evdminating  points 
Gesang-La  in  the  north,  the  Kinchin  jaiiga.  group  in  the  middle,  and  SamdCdc- 
phi  of  the  Darjeeling  frontier  to  the  south. 

“The  Tibetans  and  the  Bhutias  of  Nepfil  and  Sikkim  call  the  Limbus  by 
the  name  of  Tsang,  which  is  probably  given  to  them  on  account  of  their  having 
emigrated  to  Limbuana  from  Tsang  in  Tibet. 

“The  Limbus  are  said  to  be  derived  from  three  sources  : — 

(1)  Emigrants  from  T.sang  in  Tdiet. 

(2)  Emigrants  from  Kashi  (Benares)  in  Madhya  Desk  (cH.,  from 

the  plains). 

(3)  Erom  those  sprung  from  underneath  a  huge  rock  in  the  village  of 

Phedap,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Tsanpilr. 

“  Originally,  therefore,  the  Limbiis  were  divided  into  three  great  tribes 
according  to  their  original  homes,— -Tsang,  Kashi,  and  Phedrq), — which  three 
tribes  in  later  times  were  split  up  into  numerous  clans. 

“  The  first  branch  from  Tsang  spread  themselves  over  Tambar  Khola, 
Phalung’,  IMaiwa  Khola,  iMcAva,  and  Yangrop,  being  desigmated  by  the  Tibet¬ 
ans  as  Tsang  IMonpa,  or  the  Limbus  inhabiting  the  defiles. 

“Those  who  came  from  Kashi  occupied  Chanbisa,  Kaikhola,  and  Chanthar. 

“  Those  who  came  from  Phedap  were  called  Bliaijihuta,  and  were  widely 
distributed  in  the  valleys  of  AYahing,  Tambar,  IMew^a,  iMiiiya,  Chauthar,  Pant- 
bar,  and  Chaobisa. 

“  The  Bliaiiihuta  Limbus  Avere  the  most  powerful  and  numerous.  Their 
chief,  Jlhaiphuta  Hang,  ruled  over  Eastern  Nepfil. 

“Ad  the  Limbu  tribes,  as  Avell  as  the  Kirautls,  paid  him  tribute  and 
rendered  military  service  in  a  manner  resembling  the  feudal  system  of 
Europe. 

“  The  family  of  the  Bhaiphuta  Hang  ruled  for  many  years  ;  after  its 
decline  the  Kilshi  tribe  became  powerful,  and  its  chief  massacred  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hang  royal  family. 
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In  this  act  of  bloodshed  the  Tsang- Limbus  helped  the  Madhcsla  (Kashi) 
Limbus. 

“■After  the  fall  of  Bhaiphuta  Ilang^s  dynasty  there  was  anarchy  all  over 
Eastern  Nepal^  there  being"  no  supreme  ruler  to  keep  all  the  dans  of  the  Lim¬ 
bus  and  Kirantis  in  peace  and  unity. 

"^In  this  way  they  continued  for  several  yearS;  when  at  length  there 
sprang  from  among  the  Srisobha  tribe  a  powerful  man  called  Marang;  who 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  different  tribes  to  each  other. 

“  The  Srisobha  tribe  claims  to  be  of  Tibetan  origin. 

“  IMarang  was  elected  king  by  common  consent  of  the  people  to  rule  over 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Eastern  Nepalj  for  in  those  days  the  southern  part; 
including  the  groat  valley  of  the  Sun  Kosi;  was  ruled  by  a  Ncwilr  chief. 

“  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  many  years,  Marang  died,  and  among  his 
Successors  in  the  chieftainship  founded  by  him,  Mokani  Raja  became  distin¬ 
guished. 

“  After  hrokanits  death  the  Limbu  triljes  again  fell  into  anarchy,  there 
being  none  able  to  persuade  all  the  tribes  to  live  peacefully  together,  Avhich  state 
of  things  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last,  probably  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  appeared  the  famous  Srijanga,  the  deified  hero  of  the  Limbus.  Srijanga 
taught  the  Limbus  the  art  of  writing  by  inventing  a  kind  of  character, 

“  Tradition  says  that  Marang  Raja  was  the  first  man  who  introduced 
writing  among  them,  Avhich,  however,  orving  to  the  long-prevailing  anarchy 
fell  into  disuse  till  rerdved  by  Srijanga."” 

It  must  be  noted,  that  since  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Nepal  by  the  Gurkhas, 
the  Hindu  religion,  with  its  caste  customs,  began  to  make  itself  felt. 

Cows,  for  instance,  can  no  longer  be  slaughtered,  nor,  having  been  killed, 
can  their  flesh  be  eaten. 

The  Limbus  and  Rais  are  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression.  A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  they  had  any  religion,  it 
leaned  towards  Buddhism,  but  even  their  Buddhism  rvas  of  th.e  most  lax 
description.  Under  the  tiurkha  rule,  the  observances  of  the  Hindu  religion 
in  a  more  or  less  lax  form  are  being  introduced  ;  these  are  neither  rejected  nor 
adopted,  but  are  tolerated  and  alloAved  to  exist  side  by  side  with  their  shadowy 
Buddhistical  and  pagan  notions. 

The  religion  of  the  Limbus  and  Rais,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  a  mixture  of 
what  seems  most  convenient  and  gives  the  least  trouble  to  its  devotees  of 
Buddhism,  Hiirduism,  and  their  original  pagan  or  ghost-worship. 

M  hen  celebrating  a  birth,  marriage,  or  other  religious  ceremony,  a  Lama 
is  called  in,  but  if  no  Lama  is  available,  a  Brahman  Avill  do,  and  if  neither 
can  be  got,  then  any  religious  mendicant  or  none  at  all  will  do  equally  Avell. 
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In  selecting  his  priest  for  the  occasion,  the  Limlu  will  Ijg  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  influenced  by  the  religion  which  is  prevalent  locally. 

If  the  surrounding  people  are  Hindus,  he  will  call  for  a  Binliman  ;  if  Bud¬ 
dhist,  he  will  want  a  Lama  or  Bhedanglia. 

A  Phedangba  is  also  called  in  at  births  to  foretell  the  destiny  of  the 

Infant,  and  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  gods.  The  office  fre<iucntly  descends 
from  father  to  son,  but  anyone  may  become  a  Phedangba  who  has  a  tuin  oi 
propitiating  the  gods,  and  for  this  reason  the  occupation  shuivs  no  sign  ol  liard- 

ening  into  caste. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  LIMBU  HISTORY. 

God  is  called  Mojingna  Kliiwagna.  He  made  the  world  and  all  the 
creatures  in  it. 

Limbus  were  first  known  by  tlie  name  of  Yakthumba^  and  tkey  are 
descended  from  ten  brothel's,  whose  names  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Thosoying  Kanglaying  Hang. 

2.  Thinclang  Sawaro  Hang. 

3.  Thosading  Hambleba  Sawaro  Hang. 

4.  Thoding  Tangsak  Sawaro  Hang. 

5.  Yophoding  Sawaro  Hang. 

G.  Moguplungma  Khambeh  Sawaro  Hang. 

7.  Moguplungma  Langsoding  Sawaro  Hang. 

8.  Yokphoding  Sawaro  Hang. 

9.  Yokphodingigbang  Laingbo  Hang. 

10.  Totoly  Toeangbo  Hang. 

With  these  ten  brothers  also  came  three  spiritual  advisers  (Bijuas) 

1.  Phjeri  Phedangma.* 

2.  Sambahang  Ehlyhang  Samba. 

3.  Samundum  Yepmundum. 

These  above-mentioned  brothers  and  priests  did  not  know  how  to  read 
or  to  write,  but  they  knew  some  bacha  (prayers)  and  modhun  (traditions). 

These  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  these  were  they  ruled. 

These  ten  brothers  and  three  priests  were  all  residents  of  Kashi  (Benares^ 
and  they  agreed  to  make  themselves  homes  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal. 

Five  of  the  brothers  marched  straiglit  from  Benares  to  Nepal,  but  the 
other  five  went  to  Tibet,  and  from  Tibet  through  Lhasadinga,  until  they  met 
their  five  brothers  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal. 

The  first  five  brothers  and  their  descendants  are  called  Kashigothra,  and 
the  second  five  brothers  and  their  descendants  are  called  Lhasagothra,  because 
they  respectively  journeyed  from  Benares  to  Tibet,  and  from  Lhasadinga 
to  Nepal. 

But  all  ten  brothers  should  rightly  be  called  Kashigothra,  for  they  all 
came  from  Benares. 

Now,  these  ten  brothers  settled  in  a  place  called  Ambepojoma  Kamket- 
langma  Sumhalangma. 


*  Pbjeri  Phcilangma  is  tbe  most  important  of  tbe  three. 
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The  kings  of  tlio  country  where  the  ten  Ijvothers  lived  were  called  : — 

(1)  iroiiHon  Hang.  (  (3)  riiasbi  lling.  (a)  Khosiwa  Hang.  |  (7)  Ivluwli  l[ang. 

(2)  Yekctei.l  Hang.  |  (4)  Larasopaugbo  Hang.  (G)  Ekangso  Hang.  |  (8)  line  Hang.'* 

The  ten  brothers  had  many  children,  and  their  descendants  multiplied  very 
quickly^  till  they  became  a  nation  and  were  called  Limlnis. 

The  Limbus  were,  however^  sul)ject  to  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  very  much  oppressed.  The  kings  ruled  them  with  such  a  hard  rule, 
and  oppressed  them  so  greatly,  that  eventually  the  Limbus,  having  joined 
together  in  the  place  called  Ambepojoma  Kamketlangma  Sumhalangma, 
consulted  together,  and  determined  to  light  the  kings  of  the  country,  and  drive 
them  out  of  the  country. 

So  every  Limbu  swore  upon  the  holy  place  (Ambepojoma,  etc.)  that  he 
would  conquer  in  the  fight  or  die,  and  every  man  swore  that  he  would  not  return 
from  the  war  until  the  kings  had  been  driven  from  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  die  sooner  than  run  away  in  battle. 

So  there  was  a  great  war  between  the  Limbus  and  the  king.s,  and  the 
former  won  many  victories  and  drove  out  the  kings  from  the  land,  and  tlie 
Limbfis  seized  the  country  as  their  own  and  fixed  its  boundaries  ; — on  the 
north  Tibet,  on  the  south  the  iMades  (plains),  on  the  we.st  the  Arun  Kholaj 
and  to  the  east  the  Michi  Khola. 

Then  the  Limbus  assemldcd  again  together  and  consulted,  and  they 
determined  to  elect  unto  themselves  ten  chiefs  (Hangs),  one  from  each  tribe, 
and  so  the  following  ten  chiefst  were  elected,  and  each  chief  built  himself  a 
fort  and  called  it  by  a  name,  and  each  chief  marked  the  boundaries  of  his 
country  and  called  it  by  some  name  ; — 

1.  Sambipley  Samba  Hang  called  his  country  Tambar  Khola,  and  his  fort  Tambar 
Yiokma. 

2.  Tampeso  Perung  Hang  called  his  country  Therathar,  and  his  fort  Thala  Hiokrna. 

3.  Thoktokso  Aiigbo  Hang  called  his  country  Athrai,  and  liis  fort  Poma  Jong. 

4.  Sengsenggutn  Phedap  Hang  called  his  country  Phedap,  and  his  fort  Poklabang 
Yokma. 

5.  Tindolung  Koya  Hang  called  his  country  Yangroke,  and  his  fort  Hastapur. 

0.  Sesiaue  Sering  Hang  called  his  country  Mewakhola,  andhis  fort  3[cringdem. 

7.  Ycnangso  Papo  Hang  called  his  country  Panuhthar,  and  his  fort  Yasok  Plieden 
Yiokma. 

*  Note. — Ime  is  another  name  for  Lepcha,  and  evidently  the  eighth  king  was  King  of  the 
Lepchas. 

t  Note. — It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  second  name  of  the  majority  of  these  ten  cliieftains 
is  the  name  of  some  known  Limbu  tribe,  tlms  Samba,  Angho,  Hliedap,  Sering,  Papo,  and  Kajum. 

The  first  name  of  each  chief  is  probably  his  real  name,  the  second  that  of  the  tribe  he 
belonged  to,  and  Hang  might  be  translat'  d  as  Baron. 

2.  The  dijtricts  ruled  over  by  these  chiefs  are  all  named  either  after  the  rivers  whicli  run 
through  the  satire,  for  example,  'I'ambar  Khola,  Mewa-Khola,  etc.,  or  by  the  number  of  tribes  that 
constituted  the  rulers  of  the  country,  for  example,  Chether,  Cliaobisia,  Therathar,  etc. 

3.  1  have  been  assured  by  many  Limbus  tliat  the  ten  forts  with  their  original  names  exist  to 
this  present  day,  but  many  have  now  given  names  to  cities  thus  Hastapur,  Ham,  etc. 
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8.  Taklung  Kajum  Hang  called  bis  country  Ghethar,  and  bis  fort  Chamling  Cbimling 
Yiokma. 

9.  Soiyak  Laho  Hang  called  hie  country  Chaoblsia,  and  bis  fort  Sanggori  Yiokma. 

10.  Inio  Hang  called  his  country  Charkbola,  and  bis  fort  Angdang  Ham  Yiokma. 

The  above  are  the  names  o£  the  first  ten  Limbu  chieftains,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  ten  principalities  as  first  marked  out,  and  their  respective  forts. 

After  this  division  of  the  country  the  Limbus  remained  rulers  of  their 
country  until  the  Gurkhas  waged  war  against  them. 

For  twelve  years  did  the  Das  Limbus  fight  with  the  Gurkhas,  after  which 
they  were  defeated.*  The  Gurkhas  then  killed  all  the  Limbus  whom  they 
could  catch,  whether  men,  women  or  children,  and  tho  Limbus  had  to  hide  in  the 
mountains  because  of  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  Gurkhas. 

After  some  time  the  Gurkha  king,  thinking  of  all  the  heavy  troubles  that 
were  upon  the  Limbus,  called  them  together,  and  on  their  promising  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  king,  he  granted  unto  the  chief  men  amongst  the  Limbus 
Tamaputtras,*  Lalmohars,t  and  Sobangjist  with  certain  ruling  powers  for  the 
chief  of  each  district. 

Each  holder  of  Tamaputtra,  Lalmohar,  and.  Sobangji  was  granted  full 
power,  according  to  his  warrant,  to  try  all  cases  in  his  district,  and  to  rule 
in  every  way  as  he  deemed  fit,  with  the  exception  only  of  cases  of  khun 
(murder),  cow-killing,  and  with  regard  to  taxes,  or  money  matters,  which  had 
to  be  referred  to,  and  settled  by,  the  King  of  the  Gurkhas. 

The  Limbus  after  this  ceased  making  war  with  the  Gurkhas,  and  became 
their  friends,  and  acknowledged  the  King  of  the  Gurkhas  as  their  king. 

They  have  now  begun  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  Gurkha  character 
and  langirage,  and  many  have  taken  service  in  Gurkha  regiments. 

H  ere  ends  the  vernacular  history  of  which  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy. 

*  Tamaputt^'a  is  a  commission  engraved  on  a  copper-plate.  It  is  said  the  Tibetans  owned 
a  tamaputtra’  for  the  temple  of  Sambunath  in  Nepal. 

t  A  Lalmohar  is  a  commission  sealed  with  a  red  seal.  Sobangji  is  a  rank,  and  corresponds 
practically  and  on  a  small  scale  to  that  of  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 
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CHAPTEEX. 

LIMBUS. 


Limbus  often  stn,te  that  they  were  originally  divided  into  thirteen  tribes; 
but  that  throe  of  these  were  lost,  and  that  the  present  nation  of  Limbus 
springs  from  ten  tribes.  This  may  be  aceountod  for  by  the  ten  brothers  and 
the  three  attendant  priests  from  whom  their  own  history  {vide  Chapter  IX) 
claims  they  are  descended. 

Eisley,  in  his  “  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal/'’  divides  the  Limbus  into 
the  following  ten  tribes  ; — 

1.  Panthar  . 

2.  Clietliar  . 

3.  Alitharai  . 

4.  Yangorup 

6.  Cliaibisa  . 

6.  Miakhola  , 

7.  Charkhola 

8.  Maikliola  . 

9.  Pliedap  (Bhaiphata) 

10.  Tambar  kbola  . 


Classed  as  Kaslu-gotlira,  supposed  to  have  immigrated 
into  Nepal  from  Benares. 


Classed  as  Lliasa-gotlira,  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Lhasa, 


Kisley  then  continues  and  gives  the  clans,  which  belong  to  each  of  these 
ten  tribes. 

After  the  most  careful  and  searching  enquiries  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  ten  tribes  given  by  Eisley  are  in  eight  cases  not  the  names  of 
tribes  but  of  districts. 

I  divide  the  Limbu  country  into  the  following  ten  original 

District  composing  homes  I _ 

Limbu  land. 


Panchthar 

Chethar 

Athrai 

Yangfok  or  Yangrnp 
Cliaoblsia 
Mewa-khola 
Charkliola 
Miawakhola  . 

Pliedap  .  . 

Tambarkhola  . 


(The  residence  of  five  tribes.) 
(The  residence  of  .six  tribes.) 
(The  residence  of  eight  tribes.) 
(Name  of  a  place.) 

('the  residence  of  twenty-four.) 
(Name  of  river.) 

(Pour  rivcr.s.) 

(Name  of  river.) 

(Name  of  famous  rock  and  cave.) 
(Name  of  river.) 


Of  these,  the  first  five  districts,  it  is  said,  were  originally  peopled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kashigotura,  whilst  the  last  five  were  inhabited  by  the  Lhasagotura, 
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Tliosft  <-iic;tncts  most  certainly  held  a  preponderance  each  of  certain  tribes. 

For  instance^  to  this  day  oven,  all  Limbus  of  the  Pha,^o  tribe  claim  Maiwa- 
khola  as  their  residence^  and  very  few,  if  any,  Phagos  will  be  found  'm  any 
other  district,  except  Maiwakhola. 

However  few  the  number  of  Limbu  tribes  may  have  been  originally,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  a  large  number.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  clans,  some  into  two  or  three  only,  whilst  others 
althono-h  recognized  as  true  tribes,  have  no  subdivision. 

Thus,  Phago,  Tegim,  Kowa,  etc.,  etc.,  are  tribes  with  numbers  of  elans^ 
whilst  .[jam,  Chcmjong,  Kurungbang  have  but  two  or  three  clans,  and 
Lingkim,  iModon,  Nogo,  Sami,  etc.,  etc.,  although  tribes  (Swang)  have  no 
clans  of  their  own. 


Of  the  ten  districts  which  I  have  given,  two  appear  also  as  the  names  of 
tribes,  viz,,  Atlirai  and  Phedap. 

Phedap  is  the  name  of  a  famous  rock  and  cavern  visited  and  described 
by  Sarat  Chandra  Dass,  and  the  original  residents  of  this  cave,  it  is  said, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  the.Tuck;  or  gave  the  rock  and  the 
district  the  name  of  their  tri))e.  Phedap  was  the  country  of  the 
Bhaiphutas. 

All  Limbus,  whatever  may  l^e  their  trilje  or  their  district,  nevertheless 
Tribes  of  Limbus.  claim  common  descent. 

Every  single  recruit  I  have  met  as  yet  will  invariably,  if  asked,  give  his 
Swang, also  bis  clan,  if  there  bo  any,  and  his  district. 

Questioning  a  Limbu  will  be  much  as  follows  : — 

*  “  What  is  your  name?”  .  ,  .  Purandhoj.” 

“  Wliat  nationality  ?  ”  .  ,  .  “  Tinibu  or  Subah." 

“  What  tribe  (swang)  ?  ”  .  .  .  “Kajuni.” 

“  Wliat  clan  (tliar)  ?  ”  ,  .  .  “  Chongbang.” 

“  What  district  (kipat)  ?  ”  .  .  “  Chothar.” 


As  pointed  out  very  truly  by  Bislcy,  an  immense  number  of  clans  have 
sprung  up  amongst  the  Limbus  and  this  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Kiranti 
group  through  some  peculiarity  of  the  founder  of  the  same.  Thus,  within 
the  Chaobisa  district,  there  existed  once  upon  a  time  a  man  of  the  Yongya 
Hang  tribe  who  had  two  sons.  One  of  these  v;as  very  fond  of  wearing  the 
red  Pthododendrum  tlowor,  Topetlagu,  whilst  the  otherlshowed  much  partiality 
to  a  fruit  called  Yamhhota,  and  from  these  peculiarities  arose  the  Topetlagu 
and  Yamhhota  clans  of  the  Yongyaliang,  the  nicknames  having  stuck  to  the 
posterity  of  each. 


*  If  asked  by  a  Limbu  in  Limbx'i-kbhra,  be  will  generally  give  liis  nation  as  Yaklliumba. 
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Again;  the  existence  of  many  tribes  has  been  cansed  by  a  nickname;  cither 
given  on  aeconnt  of  some  peculiarity  or  from  local  reasoip  which  nickname 
has  superseded  the  original  tribal  name  such  as  — 

Tegina  .  ,  .  The  wicker-worker, 

IMcnyangbo  .  .  .  Tlie  unsuccessful  one. 

kibang  .  .  .  The  archer. 

ThuS;  the  Chemjong  tribe  derives  its  naine  from  the  fact  that  its  founder 
was  a  resident  of  Chom;  who  settled  in  some. foreign  part. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  what  a  number  of  tribes  and  clans  can  be 
produced  from  such  a  peculiar  custom;  and  how  complrcai^ed  iWlittcrs  must 
get  in  time. 

Owing  CO  the  great  progress  the  Lamas  made  amongst  the  KirantS;  and 

Religion  of  Limbus.  eousecpicnt  adoption  of  Buddhism;  there  is  uo 

such  thing  as  caste  amougst  the  Limbus  (the  same 
applies  to  Bais).  The  result  is  that  all  Limbus  are;  socially  speaking,  ef[uals. 

Menials  exist  no  doubt  in  Lirabu  land;  for  instance  Sarkhis;  Damais;  etc.; 
are  found;  but  these  menials  are  foreigners.  They  are  not;  and  never  can  be^ 
Limbus.  A  Limbfi  may  take  up  the  profession  of  Damai  (tailor);  he  Avould 
probably  refuse  to  do  any  .such  thing;  but  it  would  not  make  him  a  Damai,  nor 
would  it  sink  him  socially  in  the  eyes  of  other  Limbus,  Being  a  Limbil;  and 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  caste  amongst  his  iiatioU;  he  may  adopt  any 
trade  he  likes  and  yet  remain  the  ec[ual  of  any  other  Limbu.  Yet;  a  Liml)U) 
although  recognizing  no  social  superiority  in  any  member  of  his  own  nation; 
will  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  or  have  any  dealings  with  foreign  menials;  such  as 
Sarkhis;  Damais;  etc. 

Comparing  the  religion  of  the  Limbus  with  the  ancient  religion  of  Tiliet, 
Bisley  says  : — ■ 

“  We  may  perhaps  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  original  religion  of  the 
Limbus  is  closely  akin  to  the  Pan  or  ancient  religion  of  Tibet.  In  both  we 
find  the  forces  of  nature;  and  the  spirits  of  departed  men  exalted  into  objects 
of  worship.*  In  both  systems  temples  and  images  are  unknown;  while 
propitiatory  offerings  occupy  a  prominent  place.  To  complete  the  parallel; 
neither  recognize  a  definite  priestly  order  while  both  encourage  resort  to 
medicine  men  to  ward  off  the  malign  influences  which  surround  the  human 
race.’^ 


*  Srijanga  and  'I  heba  were  two  powerful  Chiefs  or  Kings  of  the  Limhus  who  wore  afterwardis 
deified.  Risley  states  Theba  or  Thebbeh  was  the  son  of  Srijanga,  who  fought  against  Prithw'i 
Narayan,  but  other  authorities  give  Srijaiiga  a  very  much  older  date  of  existence,  referring  liini 
to  the  ninth  century.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  .Srijanga  having  fought  the  Gurkhas  ;  tlie  only 
General  who  apparently  defeated  the  Gurkhas  was  .Satrajit,  a  Lopcha,  but  he  was  himself  eventually 
subdued.  He  obtained  his  name  from  the  fact  of  having  won  seventeen  victories,  so  it  is  said. 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  Srijanga  existed  many  centuries  ago  as  a  powerful  chief,  and  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  Gurkha  invasion.  Mr.  Paul,  at  Darjeeling,  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
Srijanga  existed  at  about  the  same  time  as  Vikramadita. 
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Sarat  Chandra  Dass  says 

“  There  are  five  classes  o£  priests  among  the  Limbu  people  to  perform 
their  religious  and  secular  ceremonies.  They  are  called  Phedangbo^  Bijuwa, 
Dami^  Baidang;  and  Srijanga. 

The  Bijuwa  are  trained  to  the  Shamanic  or  mystic  worship,  of  which 
fantastic  dances  are  the  chief  characteristic. 

“  The  Dami  practise  witchcraft  exclusively  and  are  said  to  be  able  to  eject 
evil  spirits  through  the  mouth. 

‘'^The  Baidang  are  physicians  who  cure  diseases. 

The  word  Baidang  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Baidya.^^ 

The  Srijanga,  the  most  important  of  the  five,  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
interpreting  the  religious  books  and  of  studying  religious  observance  and  rites. 

A  Srijanga  can  combine  in  himself  the  qualifications  of  the  other  four 
orders. 

A  Limbu  may  marry  any  girl  he  likes  who  does  not  actually  belong 

Marriage  customs,  to  the  Same  clan  of  his  own  tribe. 

For  instance,  a  man  belonging  to  the  Chongbang  clan  of  the  Phago  tribe 
may  marry  any  Limbu  girl  as  long  as  she  does  not  belong  to  the  Chongbang 
clan  of  the  Phago  tribe. 

He  may  marry  a  girl  belonging  to  any  other  clan  of  the  Phago  tribe,  but 
not  with  the  Chongbang  of  the  Phago  tribe. 

But,  again,  he  may  marry  any  girl  belonging  to  the  Chongbang  clan  of 
any  other  tribe  than  Phago. 

Thus,  a  Phago  Chongbang  may  marry  a  girl  of  the  Huupa  Chongbang  or 
a  Kajum  Chongbang  or  any  other  Chongbang  except  Phago  Chongbang. 

With  Limbus,  therefore,  and  all  Kirants,  a  man  may,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  marry  any  girl  of  the  Limbu  nation,  as  long  as  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  clan  and  trile  as  he  does. 

One  of  the  exceptions  referred  to  above  is  that  a  Limbu  must  not  marry 
into  the  clan  of  his  mother. 

Some  families  among  the  Limbu  people  consult  astrologers, — others 
Marriage  ceremony  flo  not.  When  marriage  is  contemplated,  the  parties^ 
nmongst  Limbus.  very  commoiily  without  the  knowledge  of  their 

parents,  meet  together  in  some  place  of  common  resort,  or  in  some  market, 
should  there  exist  any,  in  order  to  sing  witty  songs,  in  which  test  alone  the 
male  is  required  to  excel  his  fair  rival.  If  the  candidate  is  beaten  in  the 
contest  by  the  maiden  whose  hand  he  covets,  he  at  once  runs  away  from 
the  scene,  being  ashamed  of  his  defeat ;  but,  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  wins,  ht 
seizes  her  hands  and  leads  her  triumphantly  to  his  home  without  furthe- 
ceremony,  a  female  companion  generally  accompanying  her. 
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If  the  candidate  had  previously  won  the  maiden's  attachment  by  any 
means  whatsoever^  the  place  to  meet  being'  some  fountain;  or  rill  where  the 
maiden  goes  to  fetch  water;  and  thereby  had  opportunities  of  discovering  her 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  singing;  he  pays  a  bribe  of  a  couple  of  rupees,  or  its 
equivalent  in  kind;  to  the  maiden’s  companion  to  declare  him  the  winner  in 
the  singing  competition. 

Generally  marriage  is  contracted  by  courtship  among  the  parties;  when 
the  above  described  means  are  not  resorted  tO;  before  their  parents  are 
informed  of  their  intentions.  This  takes  place  when  the  candidate  obtains 
free  access  to  the  house  of  the  maiden’s  father;  which  is  easily  effected  by 
presenting  the  nearest  relation  living  in  the  house  with  a  pig’s  carcass.  This 
kind  of  present  is  called  ^  phudang  ’  in  the  Limbu  language.  When  the 
marriage  ceremony  takes  place;  the  bridegroom;  if  rich  enough;  kills  a  buffalo; 
or  else  a  pig;  which  is  presented  to  the  bride’s  parents  wdth  a  silver  coin  fixed 
to  its  forehead  (ticca). 

Amongst  the  lower  people  the  parents  of  the  bride  seldom  know  anything 
about  the  marriage  till  the  return  of  the  girl  from  her  victor’s  house.  At  the 
time  of  the  marriage  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  parties  assemble;  each 
bringing  a  present  of  a  basketful  of  rice,  and  a  bottle  of  murwa  or  arack 
(janr). 

Then  the  parties  meet  in  a  spacious  courtyard;  attended  by  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  The  bridegroom  beats  a  drum;  to  the  music  of  which  the 
bride  danceS;  outsiders  also  taking  part  in  the  dance. 

This  over;  a  priest  called  Phedangba;  or  Bijua;  conducts  certain  religious 
ceremonies;  beginning  with  the  mantra  according  to  the  commands  handed 
down  from  ancient  time;  and  the  doings  of  the  patriarchs;  we  bind  our  son 
and  daughter  in  marriage  to-day,  ”  :  when  the  Kijna  repe'ats  the  mantra,  the 
bridegroom  places  his  palm  in  that  of  the  Iji'ide,  they  at  the  same  time  holding 
a  cock  and  a  hen  respectively,  which  are  then  made  over  to  the  Bijua.  At  the 
end  of  the  service  the  throats  of  the  fowls  are  cut  and  the  streaming  blood  is 
received  on  a  plantain  leaf  from  wffiich  omens  are  clraAvn.  In  another  leaf 
Vermillion  paint  is  placed.  Th^  bridegroom  then  dipping  his  middle  finger  in 
the  paint  passes  it  by  the  forehead  of  the  officiating  priest  to  touch  the  bridge 
and  tip  of  the  bride’s  nose.  The  bridegroom  then  says  :  Henceforth  from  this 

day,  maiden,  thou  art  my  wife,”  and  shouting  repeatedly,  “  Maiden,  thou  art 
my  wife,”  puts  a  Vermillion  mark  on  her  brow^  The  slain  fowls  are  thrown 
away )  whoever  picks  one  up,  gets  it.  The  following  morning  the  priest  invokes 
some  friendly  spirit,  who  thus  advises  the  married  couple  :  You  two  should 
henceforth  live  as  husband  and  wife  as  long  as  you  live  on  this  earth,”  to 
which  the  parties  suitably  reply  “  We  will  do  as  you  command.” 
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Unless  this  period  of  a  lifetime  is  mentioned,  the  marriage  is  not  consi¬ 
dered  auspicious,  and  to  make  it  auspicious  certain  other  ceremonies  are  pre¬ 
scribed  which  open  up  new  sources  of  gain  to  the  priest. 

'inose  Avho  bring  bottles  of  murwa  as  presents  are  admitted  as  guests  to  the 
marriage,  when  first  of  all  murwa  and  roasted  meat,  generally  pork,  are  served, 
after  which  a  dish  of  rice  is  presented  to  every  one  of  the  party.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  marriage  ceremony  the  bride,  released  from  her  captor  s  hands 
for  the  first  time,  returns  to  her  parents.  Two  or  three  days  aitcr  her  return 
comes  the  ^parmi^  (intermediator  or  umpire)  to  settle  differences  with  the  bride’s 
parents,  who  now  for  the  first  time  arc  supposed  to  learn  the  matter  about  her 
and  the  bridegroom.  He  brings  as  a  rule  three  things — one  bottle  of  arack, 
the  entire  carcass  of  a  pig,  and  a  silver  coin— as  presents  to  the  bride’s  parents. 
Just  as  he  goes  to  make  the  presents  to  the  bride’s  parents,  they  are  bound  to 
fly  into  a  passion  and  threaten  to  beat  him,  whereupon  he  entreats  them  not 
to  beat  him  and  tries  to  pacify  them  by  producing  another  rupee  from  his 
pocket.  The  bride’s  parents  then  interogate  him  in  an  angry  tone,  saying: 
“"Why  did  you  steal  away  our  daughter?”  and  soon.  When  their  anger 
subsides,  he  pays  the  price  of  the  bride,  which,  according  to  his  means  and 
resources,  varies  from  Rs.  10  or  less,  to  Es.  120  or  more.  When  the  money 
is  not  forthcoming,  its  equivalent  in  kind  is  given ;  but  in  all  cases  a  pig 
must  accompany  the  price.  When  the  bride’s  parents  are  satisfied,  the 
demand  of  presents  for  the  suffas  (snljahs)  and  village  aldermen  is  made, 
These  men  are  the  twelve  elders  of  the  village.  Usually  a  sum  of  Rs.  12  or 
its  equivalent  in  kind  is  given,  Avhich  the  subahs  and  other  officials  of  the 
village  appropriate  to  themselves.  The  payment  is  called  ^  turayimlag  ’ 
in  the  Limbu  language,  meaning  the  satisfaction  or  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
bride’s  parents  for  stealing  their  daughter. 

This  amount,  although  due  to  the  bride’s  parents,  is  now-a-days  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  village  officials. 

Like  the  Tibetans,  the  Limbus  piresent  white  cotton  scarves  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  marriage. 

At  the  time  of  delivering  the  bride  to  the  parmi  ’  the  parents  must 
say,  “  Oh  !  our  daughter  is  lost !  She  is  not  to  be  found ;  somebody  must  go  and 
find  her.” 

So  when  a  couple  more  of  silver  coins  are  produced  as  remuneration,  but 
not  before,  one  qf  the  relations  discovers  the  lost  bride,  who  generally 
conceals  herself  in  the  state  room  of  her  parents’  house,  and  delivers  her  up 
to  ‘  the  parmi.’  Now-a-days  this  searcher  does  not  generally  make  his 
appearance  on  marriage  occasions,  but  the  bride  discovers  herself  when  the 
money  is  paid. 
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When  a  Limhu  falls  ill,  a  ^  Y  eha  ’  is  called,  who  sacrifices  some  animal 
Limbu  customs.  and  prays  to  all  gods  and  goddesses  for  assistance. 

When  anyone  sednced  another  man’s  wife,  according  to  ancient  custom 
the  seducer  was  killed  by  being  cut  down  witli  a  kukri,  but  now-a-days  the 
injured  husband  sometimes  allows  the  wife  to  go,  receiving  money,  cattle  or 
furniture,  as  compensation. 

A  murderer  in  former  days  was  killed,  but  now-a-days  he  is  sometimes 
merely  fined. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  vernacular  document  which  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Paul,  late  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Darjeeling  : — 

When  a  Limbu  dies,  his  body  is  sometimes  kept  for  one  whole  night 

^  ,  before  being  buried,  and  sometimes  it  is  buried 

Fuiicr.al  ceremony.  ^ 

at  once. 

“  The  body  is  properly  laid  out  at  full  length,  and  then  carried  to  the 
spot  chosen  as  a  grave. 

“  The  officiating  priest,  ^  Phedangma,’  then  receives  one  rupee  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  purchase  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  grave  from  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  that  place.  After  the  body  has  been  buried  some  of 
the  ^Phedangma’  keep  the  money,  whilst  others  throw  it  away  crying,  “This 
is  the  money  with  which  we  purchased  this  land.”  The  grave  is  dug  deep 
and  long.  'Jhe  body  is  laid  in  at  full  length  with  the  toes  pointing  towards 
the  sky,  and  with  the  hands  upon  the  breast,  and  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
clasped  by  the  fingers  of  the  other.  Leaves  are  then  scattered  over  the  body. 

“  The  rich  bury  their  dead,  first  enclosing  the  body  in  a  coffin,  in  which 
is  placed  grain  of  every  kind. 

“  Earth  is  then  piled  over  the  body  and  on  the  top  of  the  earth  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  stones  is  erected. 

“  If  the  body  is  buried  near  a  road,  the  top  of  the  grave  will  be  made  so 
as  to  be  a  convenient  resting  place  for  travellers,  and  a  tree  will  be  planted 
to  give  shade  and  coolness  to  them. 

“  After  the  actual  burial  is  over  the  priest  and  all  guests  and  friends 
will  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  a  feast  is  provided  for  them. 
The  family  and  relations  of  the  dead  will  mourn  for  four  days,  if  the  deceased 
was  a  man,  and  for  three  days,  if  a  woman,  and  are  forbidden  during  that 
period  to  eat  any  meat,  salt,  dhal,  oil  or  chillies. 

“After  the  mourning  is  over  a  pig  is  killed,  and  a  PJiedangma  and  all 
the  friends  and  relations  having  been  called,  a  feast  will  be  indulged  in  by 
them,  and  the  Phedangma  and  the  guest  will  say  to  the  mourners  :  Won 
are  now  allowed  to  partake  of  meat,  salt,  dhal,  oil,  and  chilly  and  all  other 
things  from  to-daj^.’ 
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‘  The  Phedangma  will  then  again  cry  out  loudly  to  the  dead  man'’s  spirit 
Go  now  where  your  forefathers  and  foremothevs  have  gone  before/^ 

Risley  in  his  “  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal  ’’  describes  matters  regarding 
Limbus  so  very  much  better  than  I  ever  could,  that  I  will  noAV  proceed  to 
give  extracts  from  him,  on  all  such  points  as  he  discusses,  and  on  which  I 
agree  with  him. 

Limbus  are  a  large  tribe,  probably  of  Mongolian  descent  ranking*  next 
to  the  Khambus,  and  above  the  Yakka  among  the  three  Upper  Divisions  of 
the  Kiranti  group. 

The  name  Limbu  or  Das  Limbu,  from  the  ten  sub-tribes  (really 
thirteen)  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  divided,  is  used  only  by  outsiders. 

The  Limbiis,  according  to  Doctor  Campbell,  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  Dudhkosi  and  the 
Kanki  rivers  in  Nepal,  and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  eastwards  to  the 
Mechi  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim.  In  still  fewer 
numbers  they  exist  within  the  Sikkim  territory,  as  far  east  as  the  Tista  river, 
beyond  which  they  rarely  settle.  In  Bhutan  t  they  are  unknown  except  as 
strangers.  Hodgson  locates  them  between  the  Arun-kosi  and  the  Mechi, 
the  Singileki  ridge  being  the  boundary  on  the  east. 

The  Limbus  themselves  claim  to  have  held  from  time  immemorial  the 
Tambarkhola  valley  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tambar  Kosi  river.  They 
have  also  a  tradition  that  five  out  of  the  thirteen  sub-tribes  came  from  Lhasa, 
whilst  five  others  came  from  Kashi  (Benares),  The  former  group  is  called 
Lhasagotra,  and  the  latter  Kashigotra  ;  but  the  term  ^  gotra"’  has  in  this  case 
no  bearing  in  marriage. 

All  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  the  Limbus  are  the  oldest  recorded 
population  of  the  country  between  the  Tambar  Kosi  and  the  Mechi,  and  their 
flat  features,  slightly  oblique  eyes,  yellow  complexion,  and  beardlessness  may 
perhaps  aiford  grounds  for  believing  them  to  be  descendants  of  early  Tibetan 
settlers  in  Nepal. 

'  They  appear  to  har^e  mixed  little  with  the  Hindus,  but  much  with  the 
LepchgTS,  who,  of  late  years  have  migrated  in  large  numbers  from  Sikkim 
to  the  west. 

Dr.  Campbell  compares  the  two  tribes  in  the  following  words  :  '  The 
Limbu  is  a  very  little  taller  in  stature  than  the  Lepeha ;  someivhat  less  fleshy 
and  more  wdry  in  the  limbs,  as  fair  in  complexion,  and  as  completely  beardless. 


From  all  1  can  gather,  it  would  seem  lhat  Khambiis,  Yakkag,  and  Limbus  profess  to  be 

tbarbfs  iia’fil,”'’'' 1°  \  I  bare  never  heard  any  member  of  any  one  of  these  three  claim 

that  bis  nation  ranked  above  or  below  either  of  the  other  two  nations. 

dowt  Bbfitau  bilL°"'  ^  a  certain  number  of  Limbus  are  settling 
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He  is  scarcely  ever  as  rmlcly  as  the  Lcpchas  sometimes  are  ;  his  eyes  are,  i£ 
ftri3'thing,  smaller,  and  placed  more  to  the  front  than  a  Lepcha’s,  and  his 
nose,  although  somewhat  smaller,  is  rather  higher  in  the  bridge  than  that  of 
the  Lepcha.  PTc  wears  his  hair  long,  hut  does  not  plait  it  into  a  tail  ;  has  no 
fancy  for  head  necklaces,  wearsakilki’i  instead  of  the  ban,  and  wide  trousers  and 
a  jacket  or  chapkan  in  preference  to  the  robe  and  long  jacket  of  the  Lepchas.'* 

At  the  time  of  the  Gurkha  conquest  of  Nepsl,  the  country  east  of  the 
Arunkhola  was  held  by  petty  Limbu  chiefs,  on  quasi-feudal  terms,  from  the 
Hindu  Rajas  of  Bijapur  and  Makwanjiur,  at  whose  courts  representative 
Limbus  discharged  the  duties  of  Chauntra  or  Prime  Minister. 

“Taking  refuge  in  the  hill  forts  with  which  each  of  the  chiefships  was 
provided,  the  Limbus  offered  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  invading  Gurkhas,  and 
the  latter  underwent  many  repulses  before  their  supremacy  was  fully 
established. 

“  Although  used  to  bearing  arms,  and  deeming  themselves  a  military  race, 
they  do  not  rank  among  the  regular  fighting  tribes  of  Nepal. 

“  Their  principal  occupations  at  the  present  day  are  agriculture,  grazing, 
and  pett^'  trades. 

“Some  authorities  believe  them,  with  the  rest  of  the  Kirantis,  to  be  inferior 
in  soldierly  qualities  to  the  Khas,  Magar,  and  Gurung  tribes,  from  whom 
our  best  recruits  are  drawn  j  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  giving  way  to  a 
more  favour. ible  estimate  of  their  military  capacity,  and  their  behaviour  in  the 
Sikkim  Campaign  of  1SS8  is  understood  to  have  borne  out  the  latter  view. 

“  The  sub-division  of  the  clans  among  the  Limbus  is  extremely  complicated. 

The  names  of  the  septs  are  extremely  curious.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  refer  to  some  personal 
adventure  or  peculiaiity  of  the  original  founder  of  the  sept.  Intermarriage 
between  cousins  is  barred  for  three  generations  or,  as  some  say,  for  seven.  In 
practice,  however,  u  hile  the  rule  forbidding  marriage  within  the  'thar'  (clan) 
is  most  strictly  observed,  there  seems  to  be  much  uncertainty  about  prohibited 
degrees.  A  further  complication  is  introduced  by  the  restrictions  in  inter¬ 
marriage  arising  from  ‘  mith  ’  [Limbu  saiba]  friendships,  or  in  fictitious 
brotherhood  among  most  of  the  hill  races. 

“  Two  men  contract  friendship  by  a  special  ritual  at  which  a  Brahman,  or 
Avhen  the  parties  are  Buddhist,  a  Lama,  officiates  and  reads  mantras  or  mystic 
formuhe,  while  the  two  friends  thrice  exchange  rupees,  handkerchiefs,  or 
scarves,  and  daub  each  other  between  the  eyebrows  vith  the  paste  made  of 
j.ice  and  curds  vhich  is  used  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 


Snb-tlivision  of  cl.ans. 


* 


*  Tliii  saint'  Cfr.-iniiny  is  used  wlien  ailmitting  any  oulsidHr  as  a  member  of  the  Limbu  nation, 
The  man  iitlmitr.cd  always  tirst  clioosing  some  meu  of  such  tribe  atid  clan  as  he  wishes  to  belong  to 
as  his  brother. 
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'‘The  effect  of  the  union  is  that  the  friends  are  I’cckoned  as  hrotlievs,  and 
intermarria<^e  between  the  two  families  is  pvoluhited  for  several  generations. 
Any  breach  of  the  rule  is  punished  in  Nepfd,  I  am  informed,  with  severe 
punishments,  sirch  as  d(‘ath  ov  slavery.  * 

“  The  children  of  a  Limhu  man  l>y  a  llhutia,  Lepcha,  iNTagar,  G’urung,  Sun- 
war,  or  Murmi  women,  are  a  l  niitled  without  ([ucstion  into  the  Limhu  community .t 

“  The  phlegmatic  and  utilitarian  hal)it  of  mind,  which  a,  German  ethnologist 
„  has  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  iNIongolian  races, 

comes  out  conspicuously  in  the  nonchalant  attitude 
of  the  Limbus  towards  reli'Lon.  Where  their  smTonnilings  are  Hindu,  they 
describe  themselves  as  Saivas,  and  proL'ss  to  worship,  though  with  s]>aring 
and  infrequent  observance,  IMahadcva  and  his  consort  Gauri,  the  deities  uiost 
favoured  by  the  lax  Hinduism  of  NepH. 

“In  a  Buddhist  neighbourhood  the  yoke  of  conformity  is  still  more  easy 
to  bear :  the  Limhu  has  only  to  mutter  the  pious  formula  :  ‘  Om  mani  padme 
om,’  and  to  pay  respect  and  moderate  tribute  to  the  Lamas  in  order  to  he 
accepted  as  an  average  Buddhist.  Beneath  this  veneer  of  conformity  to  whatever 
faith  happens  to  have  gained  local  acceptance,  the  vague  shapes  of  their 
original  Pantheon  have  survived  in  the  form  of  household  or  forest  gods,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Dionysius  and  other  of  the  Greek  gods  may  be  traced  in 
the  names  and  attributes  of  the  saints  wdio  preside  ovir  the  vintage,  the 
harvest,  and  the  rural  festivals  of  vai’ions  kinds,  in  remote  parts  of  Greece 
at  the  present  day.  Under  such  disguises,  which  serve  to  mark  departures 
from  the  popular  creeds,  the  Limbus  worship  a  host  of  spiritual  beings  whose 
attributes  are  ill-defined,  and  whose  very  names  are  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
Yuma  Kapoba,  and  Theba,  rank  as  household  gods,  and  are  propitiated  once 
in  every  five  years,  or  whenever  disease  or  loss  of  property  threatens  the 
family,  by  the  slaughter  outside  the  house  of  buffaloes,  pigs  or  fowls.  The 
votaries  eat  the  sacrifice,  and  thus,  as  they  express  it,  ‘dedicate  the  life  breath 
to  the  gods,  the  flesh  to  ourselves.’  No  special  days  are  set  apart  for  the 
ceremony  ;  but  it  cannot  be  performed  on  Sundays,  as  that  day  is  sacred  to 
Himariya,  Those  who  wholly  neglect  the  duty  are  supposed  to  suffer  in 
person  or  property,  and  the  common  hill  disease  of  goitre  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  special  modes  by  which  the  gods  manifest  their  displeasure. 

‘*  Temples  and  idols  are  alike  unknown,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
does  the  imagination  of  the  Limbus  trouble  itself  to  clothe  its  vagire  spiritual 
conceptions  with  any  bodily  form. 

*  Now-a-(lays  the  punishment  is  a  lioavy  fine,  anJ  banishment  out  of  Kepaleae  territory  ;  in 
very  aggravated  cases  slavery,  but  never  death. 

+  The  children  of  a  Limbu  woman  by  a  man  of  other  class,  such  as  Bhutia,  Lepcha,  etc.,  are 
not  Limbus,  but  of  the  class  their  father  belongs  to. 
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HirnSriyaj  the  g’od  of  the  forest;  is  propitiated  on  Sundays  !)y  offerings 
of  sheep;  goats,  fowls,  pigeons,  and  Indian  corn,  A  stone  under  a  tree  by 
tlie  roadside  is  smeared  with  Vermillion  and  bound  with  thread,  and 
this  place  of  sacrifice  is  marked  by  consecrated  rags  tied  to  a  bamboo 
pole. 

^^In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  beneficient,  or  at  least  neutral  divinities, 
the  Limbus  are  compassed  about  by  a  multitude  of  nameless  evil  spirits,  ‘  who 
require  peculiar  management  in  warding  olf  their  caprices,’  To  appease  and 
propitiate  these  is  the  special  function  of  the  llijuas,  a  class  of  wandering  men¬ 
dicants  peculiar  to  Sikkim  and  the  eastern  parts  pf  Nepal.  Eijuas  are  wholly 
illiterate,  and  travel  about  the  country  muttering  prayers  and  incantations, 
dancing,  singing,  proscribing  for  the  sick,  and  casting  out  devils.  They  wear 
a  purple  robe  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  arc  regarded  with  great  awe  by  the 
people,  into  whom  they  have  instilled  the  convenient  belief  that  their  curses  and 
blessings  will  surely  be  fulfilled,  and  that  ill-luck  will  attend  anyone  who  allows 
a  Bijua  to  leave  his  door  dissatisfied. 

“While  the  Bijuas  act  as  exorcists  and  devil-wmrshippers  for  all  the 
Himalayan  races,  the  equally  illiterate  Phedangma  is  the  tribal  priest  of  the 
Limbus  for  the  higher  grades  of  spirits,  and  officiates  at  sacrifices,  marriages, 
and  funerals. 

“  Both  eremation*  and  burial  are  in  vogue  amongst  the  Limbus  (also 
.  ,  .  ,  .  amongst  the  other  Kirautis),  the  latter  being  the 

Disposal  of  tlie  dead.  '  ^ 

more  common  and  probably  the  older  practice. 

“  The  corpse  is  placed  lying  on  its  back  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The 
grave  is  lined  with  stones,  and  a  cairn,  consisting  of  four  tiers  for  a  man,  and 
three  for  a  woman,  erected  on  the  top.  The  Phedangma  attends  at  the  funeral 
and  delivers  a  brief  address  to  the  departed  spirit  on  the  general  lot  of  man¬ 
kind  and  the  doom  of  birth  and  death,  concluding  with  the  command  to  go 
whither  his  fathers  have  gone  and  not  to  conN  back  to  trouble  the  living  with 
dreams.  Neither  food  nor  clothes  are  placed  in  the  grave,  but  sometimes  a 
brass  plate  with  a  rupee  (or  if  a  poor  man  wit.h  a  copper  coin)  is  laid  under 
the  head  of  the  corpse.  For  nine  days  after  the  funeral  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  live  on  plain  rice  without  any  salt,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the  rela¬ 
tives  must  avoid  merry-makings  and  wearing  floivers  in  their  hair. 

“  The  special  and  characteristic  sign  of  mourning  is  a  piece  of  white  rag 
tied  round  the  head.  There  is  no  periodical  ceremony  for  the  propitiation  of 
ancestors. 

*  Limbus  also  often  throw  their  tleail  into  tho  nearest  river.  This  is  jirobably  an  innovation 
brought  in  by  the  Hindu  religion,  Duing  in  some  eases  a  most  convenient  way  of  disposing  of  their 
dead,  it  has  naturally  been  uefepted  by  the  Limbus,  who  ever  have  shown  a  wiliingnesa  to  adopt 
any  measure  iu  any  religion  which  saves  trouble. 
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At  a  inan^s  death  his  sonsj  natural  or  adopted,  divide  his  property  ;  but  an 
adopted  son,  or  a  natural  son  by  a  wife  informally 
Inheritance.  married  (kacchi  shadi),  takes  only  one-half  of  a 

legitimate  son's  share.  The  division  of  the  property  is  usually  made  by  the  tribe 
council  (thum-thum),  who  set  apart  an  extra  share  for  the  eldest  son.  The 
youngest*  son  is  allowed  to  choose  his  share  first. 

“  Tailing  sons,  the  eldest  surviving  brother  is  the  next  heir. 

“  In  the  matter  of  food  they  have  very  few  prejudices.  They  eat  pork  and 
the  flesh  of  all  clean-feeding  animals  and  drink 
wine.  In  fact  the  only  restrictions  in  their  diet 
appear  to  be  those  imposed  on  certain  ^thars'  by  the  obligation  not  to;  eat  the 
‘  totem '  t  or  '  beast  eponym  '  of  the  group. 

“The  Kirantis  will  eat  with  Magars,  GurangS,  Sunwars,  Khas,  Thakurs, 
Brihmans,  Newars,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  with  the  Murmis  and 
Bhutias." 

The  Magars,  Gurungs,  Sunwars,  and  unmarried  Thakurs  will  eat  and  drink 
with  Kirantis. 

Kirantis  profess  not  to  eat  beef  now,  it  being,  they  say,  forbidden.  In 
their  own  country,  when  free  from  observation,  they  probably  go  back  gladly 
to  what  they  ever  have  considered  excellent  food.  It  is  well-known  that  they 
not  only  eat  beef  in  the  days  before  the  Gurkha  conquest,  but  that  it  was  their 
favourite  meat,  and  their  refusing  to  give  up  their  beef -eating  propensities 
was,  in  part,  a  reason  of  the  Gurkha  invasions.  Kirantis  prefer  in  our 
service  drinking  water  out  of  a  goat-skin  massak. 

The  remarks  in  the  chapter  on  Gurkha  customs  under  the  headings. 
Stimulants,  Arms,  Dress,  Amusements,  General  Character,  and  Gambling 
apply  equally  to  Limbus,  Bais,  Sunwars,  and  Murmis. 

The  following,  although  perhaps  very  incomplete,  and  in  places  inaccurate, 
is  a  list  of  Limbu  swangs  (tribes)  with  their  clans. 

Opposite  each  ‘swang'  is  entered  in  brackets  the  'original  home  ^  of 
the  same. 

The  '  original  home,'  or  '  proper  habitat '  is  called  in  Khas-khura  '  Kipat' 
and  in  Limbu-khura  'Laji.' 


*  From  wliat  I  cnn  lenru  tliia  is  not  quite  rigiit.  Tire  oldest  son  on  the  death  of  tire  father  prac¬ 
tically  stands  in  the  position  of  father  to  his  brothers,  and  is  recognized  as  such.  His  si  are  having 
been  allotted  to  him  by  the  ‘thum-thum,’  and  it  is  always  the  largest,  he  then  turns  to  bis  youngest 
brother  and  allows  him  to  .select  any  one  of  the  sh:ires  which  hare  been  previously  mndo"  out  by 
the  tribal  council.  This  custom  probably  exists  as  a  check  to  ensure  an  impartial  division  of  the 
properly.  Sisters  and  daughters  have  no  right  to  any  sliare;  they  may  be  given  Bomething,  but 
almost  invariably  receive  nothing. 

t  e,  g.,  the  Kevvn  tribe,  to  whom  the  flesh  of  all  winged  creatures  is  forbidden.  The  same  custom 
exists  iiuiougst  the  Gurungs  and  Magirs,  vide  Samri  Gbalcs,  Giahriiigs,  Roho  Ales,  Siris,  etc. 
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Some  tribes  have  never  moved  from  their  own  homes ;  "  Phagos, '  for 
instance.  Otliers  arc  to  he  found  in  several  districts  :  t1ms,  the  ^Kedemma’ 
tribe  will  be  found  in  hlewiikliola,  Yangrolc,  and  Pnnclithai';  and  the 
Songhamphe  and  Tnm1)angplie  tribes  will  be  found  in  Clicthar,  Panchthar,  and 
Chaobisia,  as  well  as  in  their  original  homes. 

In  tlu' list  of  ^  Liml)u  Swangs  ^  that  either  have  no  clans  or  whose  clans 
have  not  yet  been  idonfified,  it  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  t lie  names 
entered  appear  as  claim  amongst  other  Swangs,  and  this  is  probably  due 
to  marriage  customs,  as  explained  iweviously. 

lor  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  I  give,  to  begin  with,  an  index  or  list  of 
the  ten  Tjimbu  districts,  and  ojrposite  each  district  I  have  entered  the  tribes 
whose  original  homes  w^erc  tiiere.  Many  tnlics  will  of  course  be  found  in  more 

than  one  district,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  each  tribe’s  original  home 
or  ‘  Kipat.’ 


INDEX 

Showing  original  homes  of  Jjimluj  trihes. 


Names  of  original  homes 
(kipats). 


(1)  — Athrai 

( 2)  — Chaobisia 

(3)  — ChSrkhola 

(4)  — Chethar 

(5)  — Maiwakhola 


I 


Swangs  or  Tribes. 


(6) — Mewakbola 


Athrai. 

Iwa. 

kingden. 

Soiigyolipa. 


Imraelians 


ICajuin. 
I\  (‘wa. 
Sangwa. 
Tokleng. 
Tiling. 

Phfigo. 


Tvedemma. 

Libang. 

Nalibo. 

Samlja. 

Soring. 

Tuliyuma. 

Tunglung. 


Nainc.s  ot  original  homos 
(or  kip.ats). 


(7)  — Panclitliar 


(8)  — Pbedap 


(10) — Yangrok 
or 

Yangrup. 


(9) — Tambakhola  .- 


Swangs  or  Tribes. 


Cbcmjonr 

keoti. 

I’apo. 

Noinliang 

Pbeyak. 

Serima. 

Tegiin. 


Huiippa. 
Ivurungbang. 
I  Pbedapea. 
Singjangjo. 
Songbanipbe. 
Tmnbamjilie. 


Malibo. 

illabl.iobang. 

Mangyung. 

Pbenduwa, 

Pakkim. 

Tjam. 

Kt'bang. 

j\leniyangbo. 

Sambarliang. 

Tbebe. 

Yongya. 

Yongyahang. 

Ynngwa. 


limbus. 
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LIMBU  TRIBES 

AND  CLANS. 

ATHRAI- 

(Atbrai). 

Anerbahansr. 

Idinggo. 

Phonpbo. 

Thallang. 

Bakkim. 

Inglampben. 

Pomo. 

Tinglabo. 

Chintung.  1 

Kondongwa. 

Sendang. 

Yoksoba. 

Yoksoma. 

BAKKIM— (Yangrok). 

Bakkim- 

Loksoraba. 

Maden. 

1 

Yangwago. 

CTiAOBISIA- 

-(Cbaobisia). 

Koyohang. 

Lingka. 

Nogo. 

Tungkong. 

Ladclo. 

Meblak. 

C HARK H OLA- 

— (Cbarkbola). 

Lingdem. 

CHKMJONG- 

-(Pancbtbar). 

Cbikcbo  1 

Lado.  i 

Mabbobang. 

Mall  bo. 

Papalang. 

CHETHAR- 

-(Cbetbar). 

Tungklong. 

HUUPA-(Phedap). 

Chongbang. 

1  Isubo. 

Maken. 

Pbontbak. 

Hangserung, 

1  Lokpliangwa. 

Pehim. 

Wabungia. 

IJ  AM  — (Yangrok). 

Chungsu. 

Kongliba. 

Lingjemba. 

Penjetamlingba. 

Jeyoh. 

Laksomba. 

IMECHANG — (Dosccmled  from  Lepchas)  —  (Cbarkhola  and  Sikkim.) 

Chilikcban.  1  Lingdam. 

Loksong. 

1 

Loktong. 

IWA— (Atbrai). 

Inglangphe. 

Pbalecbuwa.  1  Samsong. 

1 

Waji. 

KAJUM- 

(Chetbar). 

Cbikcbo. 

Kurungbahang. 

Lewabang. 

Tukohang. 

Chongbang. 

K  urungpliong. 

Pargharri. 

Tungobang. 

Imusong. 

Lahoron. 

t^angwa. 

Woyang. 

Kadi. 

Lekuwa, 

Togleng. 

KEBANG — (Yangrok). 

Iringba. 

Saitibayu. 

Tanjamba. 

Yangya. 

Keiba.  i 

Silingbo. 

KEDEMMA- 

-(Mewakola). 

Mudenchain. 

1  Nugedemma.  1  Punjemba. 

1 

Sansoyang. 

•KEWA-  (Chetbar). 

Anglabang. 

Lingden. 

Mangea. 

Thokeuba. 

Chongbang. 

Lung  iMaden. 

M  angwayak . 

Tigalla. 

Ivajum. 

Aladen. 

Samdangwa. 

Tumbab. 

Kebuk. 

Mangap. 

Sing  .\laden. 

*  Keivas  arc  3Ui)po.sed  not  to  oat  the  flesh  of  any  wioged  creature. 
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Papo. 

Kajum. 


Lunkiraba. 


Keiba 

bJogo. 


Burra. 

Cliemjong. 


Kambang. 


KUEUNGBANG-(Phedap). 


Kanbonan. 


Song.* 


LEOTI — (Panchthar.) 

Meliokpa.  1  Palcpasomba.  I  Tikapatti. 

LIBANG-{Mewakbola). 

I  Pangboma.  I  Pemba.  { 

LINGDEN — (Chaobisia) 

!  Pambokpa.  Panphoma. 

I  Pankemyang.  Potliangcbure. 

LOKSOM— (C'liarkbola). 

Loktam. 

MAHBO — (Tambarkliola). 


Lejenji. 

Lunnlboyu. 

Lckhogwalong. 

Mabbo. 

Yauroke. 


MAHBOHANG— (Tambarkhola). 


I  Labbung. 

klabbobang. 

1  Sangnangu. 

Sukarengba. 

MANGYUNG— 

(Tambarkola). 

Lecharbo.  I  Mangyung.  I  Tababung. 


MENIYANGBO— (Yangrok). 
Sangpanggye.  I  Sewa.  I  Wetupma. 


Cbongbang. 


Angflemba. 

Itigwaba. 

Kudanamba. 

Kugeteuamba. 


Kerumba. 


MEWAKHOLA. 

Cbongbang.  I  Emeba.  Siring. 


NALIBO-(Mevvakliola). 


1  Maden. 

Sanba. 

NEMBANG- 

—(Pancbtbar). 

Lobringeu. 

Pbejonba. 

Mapejoiig. 

Picbcdiowa. 

Nainlakpa. 

Sardapbe. 

Pegwa. 

Tungbanpbe. 

PANCHTIIAE-  (Pancbtbar). 

1  Ogu.  I  Sangreba.  [ 

Yoksuma. 


Pa  PO  — (Panclitlier) 


Anedemba. 

Mfinglap 

Plicgtvaden. 

Cbermali. 

Mebok. 

Serima. 

Tuiiwab  i. 

Pakserma. 

Song. 

Kugt'tiuunba. 

Papo. 

Takwaden. 

Laoti. 

Papsong. 

Turn. 

*  '  Song  ’  means  •  uCiv  ’  and  '  Turn  ’  ‘  elder  brother.’ 


Turn.* 


Naidcmba. 


Sengwangyang. 


Sawaden, 

Tinkote. 


Moringlahang. 


Tungkamphs. 


Yangdeniba. 

Yangsoba. 


Wado. 


Tumlu'ok. 

Umdenie. 

Wegu. 


limbus. 


U5 


AUppa. 

Atiglabo. 

Alappawanemba. 

Chongbaiig. 

Ebpbeng. 

Gnoyongba. 

Hinab, 

Labyung. 


Angbung. 

Bougtak. 

H  uuppS. 

Iluuppa  Chongbang. 
Huuppa  Sering. 
Isuba. 

Kawepung. 

KongNva. 

Kiapung. 


Ajibungla. 

Maden. 


PHAGO— (Maiwakhola) . 


Mabsuwa. 
Mangden. 

Nalibo. 

Nayoiigba. 

Okrabo. 

Onim. 

Pabem  or  Pa- 
beraba. 

PHEDAPEA- 

Kurungbang. 

LuTigpbmira. 

Maden. 

Maderaba. 

Moraba. 

Musubang. 

Eingleku. 

Pabtangna. 

Phangenabang. 


Pangma. 

Pontbok. 

Pundbak. 

Sangsyokpa. 

Silpla. 

Siiigyeniba. 

Taklung. 

Tegotofra. 

(Phedap) . 

Ponabo. 

Pontluik. 

Poniyanggu. 

Sene. 

Singak. 

Singokua. 

Sodemba. 

Sodung. 

Songbangpbe. 


PHENDUWA— (Tambarkhola), 


Madenba. 

1  Tvingbangphe. 

Tambe. 

1  Tupunge. 

Tengnbumtbupra . 

Terabeh. 

Teratbare. 

Tbanderaba. 

Thopra. 

Wabek, 

Wanemba. 

Yokippa. 


Songbo. 

Suknawab. 

Tambeden. 

Tenyung. 

Theguba. 

Tungbangpbe. 

Waji. 


Usuk. 

Yengdem. 


PHE  Y  AK (Panchtbar). 
Cbarkbole  1  Pak. 


Tam. 


Chongbang. 

Lungkiinba. 

Maden. 


Labang. 

Lewabang. 


SAMBA—  (Mewakbola). 


Mayongba. 

Penebangwa. 

Mingemba. 

Pbonyang. 

Mudensong. 

Tondopa. 

Tanglung. 


SAMBAHANG~(Yangrok). 

Neongoa.  Potangwa.  Sawaden. 

Pantbap.  Sangsangbo. 


SANGWA-(CbethaT). 

Baragabri.  1  Pak.  Punglai-Ing.  |  Turn, 

SERTMA— (Panchtbar). 

Pak.  1  Turn. 


Chongbang. 

Hangam. 

Kedem. 

Kedemba. 


Angbung 

Kongwa. 

Pheyak. 


Loli. 

Longva. 

Musubang. 


SEEING — (Mewakbola). 


Longwa. 

Nalibo. 

MMdera. 

Phago. 

Modengba. 

Saraeakamba. 

Modengsomba 

Sere. 

SINGJANGGO— (Phedap). 

Pbudungbang.  j  Tegcba. 

Sodemba.  '  dkybng. 

Skuwaba.  I  Toklengkya. 


Singdaba. 

Tukime. 

IToksuma. 


Unglingba. 

Yobimbang. 


SONGBAMPHE— (Phedap). 


Pangenbang. 

Pbedapea. 

I'angenbang 

Sangwareba. 

M  an  jia. 

Sokiklumba. 

Suk-nawaba. 

Warakpa, 
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Lambeba. 

Lingden. 

Lokpeba. 


Parangden. 

Tabelung, 


SONGYOKPA-  (Chaobisia). 


Paksong. 

Tbumba. 

Thokpeba. 

Thumyangba. 

Thoksuba. 

Tumsong. 

TAMllARKHOLA 

— ( Tambarkhola) . 

Phalechua. 

Unjuraba. 

1 

Photimgwa. 

TE  GI M —  ( Panchthar) . 


Angbo. 

Mahbo. 

Nan  gen. 

Angtbumba. 

Makim. 

Pahghu. 

Chabeghu. 

M  aksingbung. 

Pettehba. 

H  anserumba. 

Magmu. 

Plreyak. 

Kerung. 

Mansinghung. 

Sidcwa  demba. 

Kcrungma. 

Mangyungbo. 

Sakwiiden. 

Libaiii.'. 

Mauba. 

Samd.emba. 

Longwago. 

Meliok. 

Sangba. 

Loa. 

Miyongma. 

Saring, 

THEBE — (Yangrok). 

Ingwarom.  I 

Mangthumbo. 

Sing.  1 

TINKOLE- 

(Yangrok). 

Chonwaphu.  | 

Kodang. 

Mahbo.  1 

Idingu.  1 

Llngdem. 

Nogo.  1 

Tamling. 


Angla. 

Kebok. 


TOKLENG— (Chetbar). 

Ma.  I  Tumbnngphe. 

Maden.  |  Sialungma. 

TILING— (Chetbar). 


Chongbang. 


Kavrepung. 

Kocbponge. 

Kurungbang. 

N^ingleku. 


I  Kebok.  I  Maden.  j 

Sing  Maden. 

TUKYUMA— (Mewakhola). 

Chongbang.  |  Maden. 

TUMBANGPHE-  (Phedap). 


Ninuleku  Manjia. 

Potangna. 

Pataha. 

Potro. 

Phonjela. 

Saku  aden. 

Pongiango. 

Sinehang. 

Tokleng. 

TUNGLUNG — (Mewakhole). 
Chongbang  1  Maden. 


Wayang  Kajnm. 


Sangreba. 


Setling. 

So]>ei:ii. 

Th  oglenia 

Toklehang. 

Wanem. 

Yekten. 

Yengdemba. 

Yoksuba. 


Thupfikhm. 

Padupling. 

Podalung. 

Sodemba. 


Podalung. 


Singgokhang. 

Songmeba. 

Songrungbang. 

Tamden. 


YANGROK— (Yangrok). 

Koyiing.  \  Nembang.  j  Tokpongden. 

YEKTEN— (Charkhola). 

Moro. 


Hangemba. 

Laksomba. 


YONGYA— (Yangrok). 
Muden.  j  Yakka. 

YGNGYAHANG— (Yangrok). 


Topetlagu. 
Y  ambhcta. 


Pokpangden. 


Yongatomba. 


limbOs. 
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YUNGWA— (Yangrok). 


Dnrombo. 

KoyShang, 

1  SSpta. 

Hangemba. 

S&msomba. 

1 

Tamoraogba. 


Other  Limliii  Swangs  {tribes)  that  ei^er  have  no  clans  (tliars)'  or  whose  thars 

have  not  been  identified. 


OriglnpV  home. 

Name  of  Swang.  j 

Original  home. 

Name  of  Swang. 

Panclitbar. 

Alappo. 

Mel)  bale. 

Athrai. 

Angbahang. 

Mewakbola. 

Moden. 

Panchtbar. 

Angbo. 

Tambarkbola. 

bs'  embeke. 

Tanibarkhola. 

Angcbangbo. 

Yangrok. 

Nogo. 

Panchtbar. 

Angdemba. 

Do. 

Kogob.ang. 

diet  bar. 

Anedaba. 

? 

Ocbombo. 

? 

Bapbu. 

Tamb.arkhola. 

Palungwa. 

Yangrok. 

Begba, 

Yancrok. 

Peglia. 

Do. 

Bobra. 

Panchtbar. 

Pbotro. 

Atbrai. 

Cbengdang. 

Yangrok. 

Pokim. 

Phedftp. 

Clubkubunsr. 

Tambarkbola. 

I’urumbo. 

P 

Cbongwa  pboma. 

Do. 

Sabenlumba. 

Mewakbola. 

Hiineam  or  Pbang- 

Do. 

Sakw  aden. 

kain. 

Yangrok. 

Sailing. 

Yangrok. 

Hembiab. 

Tambarkbola. 

Shambahar.g. 

V 

Hizipa. 

P 

Sami. 

Yangrok. 

Idingj/. 

Tambarkliola. 

Samperwa. 

Panchtbar. 

Ingkim. 

Do. 

■'^arbaiigtum. 

? 

Ingpnng. 

Cbaobisia. 

Suiyokpa. 

Tambiirkbola, 

Ingwa. 

Tambarkbola. 

Sawenliimba, 

Y  an  grok. 

IngwabS. 

P 

Senbo. 

Panchtbar. 

Tngevadokpa. 

Cbarkbola. 

Setwa. 

P 

Kadi. 

Yangrok. 

Sign. 

Yangrok. 

Kambabang. 

Do. 

Siugwa. 

Kambiing. 

? 

Songiniba. 

Panchtbar. 

Kamtbak. 

Tambarkbola 

Son::tiaugbo. 

Chet  bar. 

Keliuk. 

Yangrok. 

Suguwa. 

Tambarkbola. 

Kimding. 

Do. 

Snliwaliang. 

blewaldiola. 

Ivogling. 

1  Do. 

Tam.ing. 

Tambarkbola. 

Lecbencbe. 

!  ? 

Tam  para. 

Do. 

Lekogwa. 

{  Mewakbola. 

Tbadang. 

Yangrok. 

I.ingden. 

!  ? 

Tbeng\  ong;. 

TaD.barkhcIa. 

Lingkim. 

1  ? 

Tonegomba. 

Pbeilap. 

Liiieleku. 

Panchtbar. 

Wabab.i. 

CbarkPiola. 

Loksom. 

i  Mewakbola. 

bt  ai  ak. 

u 

Longimba. 

Yangrok. 

Wurji. 

Mewakbola. 

Longwa. 

Do. 

Yokwaba. 

P 

Lunbongwa. 

Do. 

Yakpongden. 

? 

Lungso. 

Panchtbar. 

Makkim. 

Do. 

Jlangmu. 
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Name 
Natinr.ality 
Tribe  or  swang 
Clan  or  pacbha 


.  Randhoj. 
,  Eai. 


.  Chamling. 
.  Lapioncha. 


Eieeptiug  occasional  niention  oi  Kiraiitis  (Rais)  in  the  most  ancient  of 
Hindu  writings,  nothing  is  known  of  their  early  history.  In  the  history  of 
Nepal  it  is  stated  that  the  Rais  conquered  the  Nepal  Valley  and  ruled  over  it  for 
ages,  and  that  after  the  Rais,  came  the  gods.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  Rais 
conquered  the  Tibetan  tribe  (now  called  Murmis),  which  originally  held  the 
Nepal  Valley. 

8o  much  has  been  said  about  Rais  in  the  chapter  headed  Kirantis,  and 
so  many  of  the  remarks  on  Limbus  apply  equally  to  the  Rtiis  that  there  seems 
little  necessity  to  add  any  more. 

Limbus  and  Rais  speak  of  each  other,  and  seem  to  consider  one  another 
equal  in  all  respects.  They  state  that  their  customs  and  habits  are  in  all  ways 
identical. 

An  intelligent  man  who  has  studied  us  far  as  he  could  the  history,  etc.,  of 
the  Rais,  told  me  that  the  real  truth  is,  that  owing  to  neither  Limbus  nor  Rais 
l  aving  any  writhigs  of  their  own,  all  history,  etc.,  of  any  remote  period  can 
only  be  found  out  with  great  difficulty.  Lverything  has  been  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  hence  all  traditions  and  old  history,  customs,  etc.,  have 
become  much  mixed,  exaggerated  or  forgotten. 

Parubhang,  quoted  by  Mr.  Pisley  as  a  household  deity,  I  am  told,  is  only  so 
regarded  by  certain  men.  A  havildar  of  the  Mogaung  Military  Police  Battalion 
told  me  that  Parubhang  was  no  household  deity  of  his,  and  that  he  would  never 
so  much  as  sacrifice  a  murghi  to  him. 

The  religion  of  the  Limbus  and  Rais  is  being  immensely  affected  by  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  the  Lurkhas. 

Prior  to  the  Rai  and  Limbu  wars  with  Nepal,  it  is  said  that  Limbus  and 
Rais  killed  and  ate  every  kind  of  animal,  including  cows.  It  would  appear 
that  the  reigning  King  of  Nepfil  sent  word  to  the  Rais  first  and  Limdus 
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aftervN^'ii'ils  that  tliey  must  cease  killing-  coavs^  as  it  hurt  their  religious  pre¬ 
judices  to  see  auimalsj  considered  by  them  holy^  being  killed  and  eaten* 

On  refusal  to  coinjily,  war  Avas  d(‘claredj  AAdiiehj  after  g-allant  resistance, 
eiAdod  in  favour  of  ihe  G'Urkhas.  Since  that  time  the  killing  of  cows  has 
been  strictly  forbidden  and  they  luiA^e  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  holy. 

The  Limbus  and  Itais  both  uoav  recognise  Vishnu  (Bisliliu)  as  a  god. 
Mahadeo  and  Debi  are  also  AA'orshipped.  In  olden  days  BijutiS  AA-'ere  their 
priesthood.  Bijuas  ai'c  either  Limbus  or  Rfiis  Avho  of  their  own  accord  hWe 
adopted  the  profession,  and  any  Ijimbu  or  B..ai  can  become  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rrds,  like  Limbus,  are  perfectly  indifferent  about 
religion.  In  Hindu  company  they  Avill,  as  long’  as  it  causes  no  great  trouble, 
adopt  Hindu  principles,  but  in  Buddhist  company  they  Avill  reLirn  to  lax 
Buddhism. 

In  appearance  I  do  not  Ix-licve  anyone  could  tell  the  diiference  between  a 
Limbii  and  a  Rai.  Their  physiriuc  and  appearance  are  of  the  same  kind) 
and  until  asked  no  one  could  tell  Avhetlier  any  pai-ticular  lad  Avas  a  Limbu 
or  a  Ri'ii. 

As  I  am  told  both  by  Limbus  and  Rais  that  their  customs  and  man* 
ners  are  A^cry  much  the  sfirno,  .and  as  day  by  day  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  assimilated.,  it  AAamld  bo  merely  a  repetition  of  my  remarks  on  Limbtis  to 
enter  into  details  regarding  Rai  customs  ;md  manners.  It  appears  that 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  for  the  Limbu  and  Rfii  nations  to  become  one  in 
all  essentials. 

A  list  of  such  tribes  and  clans  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  OAit  is  given 
further  on  ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  very  imiicrfect  and  Avill  require  alterations. 
Experience  alone  can  give  a  more  detailed  and  correct  classification  ;  but  this 
Avill  be  a  matter  of  time. 

Regarding  ^  Rais  Risley  says  : — 

“  A  mythical  ancestor  Rarubhang  is  still  AA’orshipped  as  a  household 
deity.  Khambus  marry  their  daughters  as  adults,  and  tolerate  sexual  license 
before  marriage  on  the  understanding,  rarely  set  at  defiance,  that  a  man  shall 
honourably  marry  a  girl  Avho  is  pregnant  by  him.  Men  usually  marry  between 
the  ages  of  If)  and  20,  and  girls  between  12  and  15,  but  marriage  is  often  defer¬ 
red  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  25,  and  c  f  the  latter  to  20.  The  preliminary 
negotiations  are  entered  upon  by  the  bridegroom’s  family ,  AAdio  send  an  emissary 
Avith  t\Ao  chugas  or  bamboo  vessels  of  murwa  beer,  and  a  piece  of  ham  to  the 
bride’s  house  to  ask  fur  her  hand. 

‘‘If  her  parents  agree,  the  bridegroom  folloAvs  on  an  auspicious  day 
about  a  fortnight  later  and  pays  the  standard  bride-price  of  Rs.  80.  The 
wedding  takes  place  at  night.  Its  essential  and  binding  portion  is  the 
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payment  of  one  rupee  by  the  bricleg’voom  as  '  Sianil)ucli ’’ or  ‘earnest  moneys 
to  th(!  bride’s  father,  the  smearing’  of  vermillioa  on  the  ])ridc’s  forehead,  and 
putting’  a  searf  round  her  neck. 

“The  bride’s  price  may  be  paid  in  instalments  if  the  Ijridegroom’s 
family  cannot  afford  to  pay  in  a  lump, 

“A  widow  is  allowed  to  marry  again,  but  her  value  is  held  to  have 
declined  by  use,  and  only  half  the  usual  bride-price  is  paid  for  her,  if  she  is 
young,  and  only  one-quarter  if  she  has  passed  her  first  youth. 

Divorce  is  permitted  for  adultery;  the  adultrcss  must  pay  to  the  husband 
the  full  amount  that  she  orig’iiTally  cost,  and  ho  can  then  Tuarry  her.  In 
actual  practice  the  marriage  bond  is  very  readily  bi'oken  among  the  Kbam- 
bu.s,  and  among  many  other  of  the  Nepfdese  tribes. 

“Women  arc  faithful  to  the  men  they  live  Avith,  Avhile  they  live  wilh 
them,  and  secret  adidfery  is  believed  to  bo  rare,  but  they  think  very  little  (h 
running  away  with  any  maiT*of  tbeii’  own  or  a  cognate  tribe,  who  takes  their 
fancy,  and  the  state  of  things  which  ])revails  ap]n'oaehcs  elnsT’ly  to  the  ideal 
reyfw?of  temporary  unions  advocated  by  would-be  marriage  reformers  in  hvurope. 

“ ]?y  religion  the  Kbambfis  are  Hindus,  but  they  bavo  g,no  fh’.ahmans, 
„  .  and  men  of  their  own  tribe,  called  Home,  correspond- 

ing  closely  to  tbc'  Bijuas  employed  by  tbe  d’ibet- 
ans,  servo  as  priests.  Their  special  god  is  the  aiK'Cstral  deity  Parid)liang,  who 
is  worshipped  in  the  months  of  March  and  lSloveinl)er  avith  the  sacrifice 
of  a  pig  and  offerings  of  incense  and  murwa  beer.  Him  they  regard  as  a 
‘  Ghardevirta’  or  household  deity,  and  he  is  held  in  greater  honour  than  the  un- 
mistakeably  Hindu  divinity  D(‘vi,  to  whom  buffaloes,  goats,  fowls,  and  pigeons 
are  occasionally  sacrificed.  Another  of  their  minor  gods,  Sidba,  is  honoured 
with  offerings  of  dhub  grass  and  mil Ic.  His  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
to  me  possible  that  the  name  ma,y  be  a  survival  of  tbe  stage  of  Buddhism  through 
which  the  Khambus  like  many  other  Nepalese  castes  have  probably  passed. 

“  The  practice  of  the  Khambus  in  respect  to  the  disposing  of  the  dead 
varies  greatly,  and  appears  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Home  called  in  to  supervise  the 
operation.  Both  burial  and  cremation  are  resorted  to  on  occasions,  and  the 
mourners  sometimes  content  themselves  with  simidy  throwing  the  body  into 
the  nearest  ri^’er,  A  sradh  ceremony  of  a  somewhat  simple  character  is  per¬ 
formed  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  in  tbe  next  world,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  coming  back  to  trouble  the  living. 

“  Land- OAvning  and  cultivation  are  believed  by  the  Khambus  to  be  their 
original  and  characteristic  occupation,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  them  adopt  military  sei'Aice,  av.d 
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enter  Gurkha  regiments  under  the  title  of  Rai.  A  few  Khambus  ha/e  also 
taken  to  weaving.  Their  social  status,  so  far  as  Nepal  is  concerned,  is  best 
marked  l^y  the  statement  that  they  belong  to  the  Kiranti  group,  and  are 
recognized  as  equal  with  the  Limbus  and  Yakkas.  In  the  matter  of  food 
they  are  less  particular  than  the  Hindu  of  the  plains,  for  they  eat  pork  and 
domestic  fowls  and  indulge  freely  in  strong  drinks. 

What  Mr.  Risley  has  stated  above  applies  equally  to  the  Yakkas  as  well 

as  the  Khambus  (Rais). 

Yakkas  have  become  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  Khambus,  that  it 
would  be  most  difficolt,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  separate  them.  They  are 
therefore  treated  under  one  and  the  same  heading  of  Rais. 

One  thino"  more  should  be  mentioned,  viZ  )  that  the  divisions  of  the  Rai 
nation  are  not  so  clearly  marked  as  those  of  the  Limbus. 

To  get  a  full  and  really  correct  list  of  Rai  tribes  and  clans  would,  I 
believe,  be  impossible,  as  numbers  of  fresh  clans  are  continually  being  added. 
Any  peculiai’ity  of  manner,  speech,  or  habit,  is  apt  to  give  a  nickname  which 
becomes  a  clan.  The  fact  of  living  in  any  particular  district,  or  marriage 
into  any  particular  clan,  often  causes  the  creation  of  fresh  clans  : — - 

AMbOLA. 


Ambole. 

Lingkim.  I 

Sam.  1 

Serum. 

Kaptale. 

Lulam.  1 

AMCHOIvE. 

Bunche.  1 

Hangkem.  ! 

Mangphang. 

Tangluwa. 

ATPAHARE. 

Anyitipe.  I 

Hangpa. 

Kiiigdam.5 

Maiiapu. 

Chiling.  1 

Kintange. 

Langsua. 

Rudua. 

Sikten. 

^  BATNGIYi:. 

Baihim. 

Chektopa. 

Rumclali. 

Tulacha. 

Baingiye. 

Nechale. 

Susto. 

I  Tunime. 

BANTAWA. 

Anochoke. 

Desamun. 

Kbamle. 

Pankhole. 

Aripang. 

Dibet. 

Kemyung. 

Pungchehang. 

Babak. 

Diem. 

Kimdim. 

Rabadung. 

Banu. 

Dikupa. 

Kowa. 

Rajalim. 

Baralamcha. 

Dllpali. 

Kumara. 

Rajatang. 

Baralung. 

Dilungpa. 

Logum. 

Ruchibo. 

Bilpali. 

Dungmali. 

Lungum. 

Eungmangcha. 

Bokhim. 

Hangchen. 

Makere. 

Samewa. 

Bungchen. 

Hankim. 

Mangpang. 

Samsong. 

Bungchio. 

Harimana. 

Nacba. 

Sangpang. 

Butangpyer. 

Kangmancba. 

Nacbaring. 

Sohoyongwa. 

Chinamkhole. 

Katonjeli. 

Nehang. 

Suthimga. 

Darpali. 

1  Kafmg. 

Newang. 

Tanglukwa, 

Waling. 
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Badacha. 

Baratliavo. 

Bijalii. 

Birajacha. 

Bocnge. 

Boyoncha. 

Buchinaraclia. 

Bumaclia. 

Bumaliamclia. 

Butepacliha. 

ChalipacliVia. 

Cliamdaclia. 

Chainling. 

Chamlingclia. 

Charipaclilia. 

Chibriiiggie. 

Cliipinclia. 

Darbaliclia. 

Bibimgcha. 

Dibxinglc. 

Dikulikpa. 

Diknlipachha. 

Dilpaciilia. 

Dongdewachljo. 

Dorkalicha. 

Dorxvali. 


Brankemcba. 

Gaortoke. 


Cbin§.mkbole. 

Diem. 

Bano. 

Blrangcha. 

Bokkliim, 

Cbinamkbole. 

Cbangcba. 

Cliarangmule. 

Cbokhaiig. 

Bolam. 

Dimachn. 

Dumi. 

Uadi. 


Bakhsibir. 

Cbora. 

Dbunkbur. 

Ewai, 


CIIAMLING. 


Dungpaclilia.- 

Maidaiigcba. 

Rasungnacba. 

Dungwaclia. 

]\Ialcba. 

Rataliicba. 

Gwapaclia. 

IMclokungclxa. 

Ratoclia. 

llaidcmigclia. 

IMalepuncha. 

Ringalungclia. 

Halesecba. 

klcliracba. 

Roleeba. 

Harasucliba. 

IMcimuclia, 

Sabmiongcba. 

Horaaicba. 

Moloclia. 

Sakonimcba. 

Ifomdcmclia. 

klompobmcba. 

Sapsanaraeba. 

llomcwacba. 

Mulomioraclia. 

Sasarkliali. 

ITongdar. 

Nabuoliacba. 

Saterongclia. 

Ilorapaclia. 

Nambongcba. 

Scralongcba. 

Howagbungclia. 

Namrangnaclia. 

Silongcba. 

TCalencba. 

Nonuncba. 

Singdacba. 

Kcrasingcba. 

Nlmlmncba. 

Siongdolcdia. 

Kcrcsclia. 

Nirpali. 

Songpang. 

Kerapungclia. 

Noraanacba. 

Tabrc. 

Koasangcba. 

Palau  gmocha. 

Talirebungclia. 

K  olapacliba. 

Patising.sua. 

Tamuliilclia. 

Kotwaclia. 

Pitrangcba. 

Tbunglingyio. 

Kraicba. 

Porungcba. 

Tigua. 

Kuasangcba. 

P\ilomocba. 

Tilling. 

Lapioncba. 

Pumboclia. 

Waboclie. 

Likuacba. 

Puiitepacbha. 

Radolicba. 

WMinggricba. 

Lipocba. 

Watancba. 

Lungbocba. 

Rakocba. 

Yongchen. 

Lunguma. 

Raimocba. 

Yungcharcba. 

Yungeher. 

GHAURASIA. 

ITatac'nbo. 

]\lopoclio. 

Saipaclia. 

Yungpbo, 

CHINAMKHOLE. 

ITangclien. 

Kamiungka. 

Kobe. 

Siptanka, 

Kukuli. 

DILPALI. 

Daiiwali. 

Kengyongma. 

Rangcbin. 

Egwai. 

Mangbabaug. 

Ripabung. 

llomangi. 

Mukaram. 

Rucbenbung. 

Issara. 

Raman  gcba. 

Sowali. 

DUNGMALI. 

Clmwlpang. 

H  an  gbang. 

Namchebang. 

Deliatpang. 

Lungwem. 

Pangwa. 

Dowipaiig. 

Nako. 

Waipang. 

DUMI. 

Hajuru. 

Karbu. 

Ratku. 

Hodicba. 

Makpali. 

Siidmali. 

U  oloksa. 

Munsupa. 

Saracba. 

Iloi’osong. 

Rangkasur. 

Satma. 

Wolukbpa. 

IIADERAMA. 

Puma. 

IIATUWALI. 

Gaura. 

Karaleh. 

Pangpbu. 

Hangkim. 

Kaon. 

Sarapuklar. 

11  arjitar. 

Lengma. 

Sangsun, 

HangBing. 

Lengnuk. 

S’oyong. 

tlAlS. 
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Da  wall, 
Esara. 


HOCHATOL. 

Hocliatol.  j  Saimalungang.  [  Waisur. 

liimnisigang.  I 


HENGWA. 


Clmbungle. 


Hengbang.  i  Ilungbang. 


Hasticlia. 


Dalaling. 

Baralungic. 

Bora]  lie  li. 

Bolemcii. 

Chelos. 

Ciiucliimilo. 

Cbuius. 

Dlianragaolc. 

Diinilo. 


JUBILE. 


Lapachio  I  Laplache. 

KALING. 


Dotam. 

Lamrus. 

Kadi. 

Latos. 

Hanskula. 

Loinarija. 

Halakso. 

Maikbawas. 

Kaiigkrap. 

Makekra. 

Jubab’. 

Marsoale. 

Jiibiingio. 

Miras. 

Kaku. 

Alfilaku. 

Kastawa;!. 

Pararus. 

KAPLE. 

Mewabang. 


Roamo. 


Payati. 

Phalles, 

Pulali. 

Raj  all. 

Rapeha. 

Ratclali. 

Teptali. 

Wapchali, 


KESUNGE. 

Ciuimcha.  I  Chfiura^ia. 


Dherun. 


KIMDDNG. 

Jviindung.  I  Bangle.  1  Sakwa. 

KOWE. 

I  Howadhukku.  I  Manebupa.  I  Sobopho. 

Sungdel. 


BSlakliang. 

Baramis. 

Bar.si. 

Bikbang. 

Bokhang. 

Chacharlung. 

Cliainling. 

Charipa. 

Deorain. 

Gliaktaliis. 

Goduboj. 

liaringbu. 


Katwara. 

Langdappa. 


Cbiktang. 


Ala. 

Biksik. 

Bogoeza. 

Cbangka. 

Debden. 


KULUNG. 


Hobei'inis. 

Pankere. 

Kocbatol. 

Pclmangie. 

Hodebn. 

Pidimo. 

Hongelu. 

Pidisai. 

Horiiigbung. 

Pilamat. 

Kalin  ge. 

Pilmonge. 

Kubiti. 

Pupacbos. 

Mantaibung. 

Rinbang. 

Mopocho. 

Rubiti. 

Nacbiri. 

Rukupa, 

Nagerabung. 

Saelis. 

Nawapoebon. 

Saji. 

LINGKIM. 

jVIaringa.  I  Rajbansa.  I 

Pakmaeba.  f  j 

LTNGMUK. 

Ewai. 

LINGTEP. 

liiiigtop.  1  Pulling.  I 

LOHORON. 


Gbosir. 

Newabang. 

Hedangna. 

Ram  song. 

Kiiiasong. 

Riwabaiig. 

Lampbusong. 

Son  gsawa. 

Mangdouwa. 

Tingwa. 

Sambewa. 

Sapi'ung. 

Satang. 

Sotangie. 

Tamcba. 

Tamebang, 

Tbetos. 

Toinuam. 

Walakam. 

Waling. 

Yesas. 


Subah. 


Sangwarekeng, 

Unirong. 

Yaradamsong, 

Yamplio. 

Yangkr.ing. 

Yungbang. 
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li'.'lionjjina. 


Emali. 

K  ubitis. 


Baing. 

Deb. 


Babinge. 

Chaiabang. 

Chalpa(diawa. 

Degami. 


Gharaja. 

llajiram. 


Bangdel. 


Bahalnk. 

Bali. 

Bekumcha. 

Bhalu. 

Bubebawa. 

Cbamling. 

Cbedapi. 

Damrewa. 

Dtorurg. 

Dilpali. 

Dumatigcba. 

Dnmipurig. 

Dumrebung. 

Esara. 


Baialung. 


MANGLIWALI. 
Naika.  I  Samba. 

NACHARING. 


Paitatis. 

1  Regu.  1 

Rakali. 

1  1 

NECHALI. 

j  Gelarclia. 

'  Nandesar. 

^  Kamersacba. 

Ralecha.  | 

N  AW  A  HANG. 

Debchang. 

Lenda. 

Ketra. 

Lemkira. 

Kiiicbungs. 

Samewa. 

Kalcbawa. 

Sarmuki. 

PANGLUNG. 

Dumi.  I  Nakhok.  |  Ratkurai. 

PUMARHANG. 

ITarirama.  Roribang.  j 

Mitabang.  Tongmalung.  ! 

RALDOCHA. 

Namersa.  )  Raldocha. 

RAKHALI. 

I  Barali.  |  Kaling.  | 

Rakbali. 

RAPCHALI. 

Pathoje. 

RUNGDALI. 

Bayek.  |  Dungmacba.  |  Turkasea. 


SANGPANG. 


Hacbamora. 

Pangdal. 

Hadiknng. 

Pangluiige. 

Hirahang. 

Pbali. 

Hawatimtung. 

Pittrang. 

Hungcbangmara. 

Pokreli. 

Kartamcba. 

Pualang. 

Kbidlume. 

Radaksang. 

Kholapachba. 

Rana. 

Kipatle. 

Randocba. 

arem. 

Rawali. 

Mulubangcba. 

Repsunga. 

MuDgcbubang. 

Rowangkam. 

Nainnubangcba. 

Samari. 

Nenabang. 

Saui  arung. 

SAMSONG. 

oahpachba. 

SAWALI. 

Hangsor.  |  Kimdung, 

Taw  arang. 

SEHALUNGHA. 

Biracha.  |  Plomacha. 


Trtinku. 


Rukupla. 


llandali. 

Secbacha. 


Temonra. 

Tenga. 


Wabbuhang. 

Yangduhaug. 


Nachiring. 


Sannsagemba. 

Sudle. 

Takreba. 

Tammangcba. 

Tomehang. 

Tonrepubara- 

muklii. 

Tonrepachha. 

Wakcliali. 

Wachelung. 

Wanmacha. 

Watemnung. 

Wimasing. 

Yangkim. 
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SIALJONG. 

Deosali.  I  Tulungia. 


SOTANG. 


Dasuu 

Naopacbha. 

Eibutis. 

Rukupacbha. 

Kubile. 

Nongpochos. 

TULUNG. 

Bflrasinga. 

Hadikamcha. 

Lnchir. 

Ripdnng. 

Buneri. 

ITalacha. 

Luwai. 

Samsing. 

Cliamtirich. 

Haiigechie. 

Alaipaclmtig. 

Sange. 

Citarlpa. 

Hangkais 

Moipa. 

Semmucbe. 

Chcljang. 

Hangkechun. 

Moople. 

Sialjenchu. 

Clierfbi. 

Hargsali. 

Moksiimcha. 

Sieljang. 

Chesliule. 

Haopale. 

Namchimichun. 

Tanipili. 

Chinda. 

Hasticha. 

N  archichun . 

Tekala. 

Cliungliura. 

Horalhn. 

Ninambancha. 

Temloclii. 

Damrang. 

Jilimal. 

Paraclii. 

Wakam. 

Dcmar. 

.lubelai. 

Peypiichha. 

Wayangcba. 

Dluiiiike. 

Karling. 

Raimiit. 

Woia. 

Dhusar. 

Langnacluo. 

Rcpyka. 

Gariba. 

Lanna  Deosaling. 

Riamucbe. 

Guribajai.'. 

Liiflali. 

Rimdunge. 

WALUNG. 

Adalnng.  1 

Biisara. 

Kravvaliaiig. 

Siwabiuig. 

YAKKA. 

Angbura. 

Jvainciihang. 

Lirglca. 

Somme. 

Cliahare. 

Koiyungwa. 

Lomba. 

Simyang. 

Charkliole. 

Ivokwali. 

Madirai. 

Sowar.  D. 

Chiktang. 

Kongoreng. 

Madian. 

Sukbiin. 

Chukim. 

Kumcha. 

Makara. 

Tamli. 

Chyala, 

Knmbi. 

Makropa. 

Tunpa’ra. 

Dion. 

Kyacliung. 

kl  ewaliang. 

Yaemba. 

Eyokhang. 

Kyakim. 

Oktoblian. 

Yangkembbu. 

Hengma. 

Kyonga. 

Paiigphu. 

Yaphole. 

tiongJcn. 

Labung. 

Pulung. 

Yoy.Tghang. 

Tlungbang. 

Landichang. 

Putlang. 

Yuliingbang. 

Kakim. 

1  Limbukim. 

Samikeng. 

Yungwai. 

YAMDAN6. 

Lakcbowa. 

Lcnda. 

1  Rangchawa. 

1  Yokcharany. 

Lalqdiewa. 

Nukhchilung. 

1  Tesekhpar. 

1 

The  following  are  said  to  be  true  llais;  but  have  not  yet  been  classified 


either  as  tribes  (swang)  or  clans  : — 

Angali. 

Bucliana. 

Cliongkah. 

Haidibutlia. 

Angtipe. 

Bumakamcha. 

Damling. 

Hangkang. 

Atbpaharia. 

Bungnam. 

]  )iam. 

Hangkula. 

Atabre. 

Chamrasi. 

Dil^pausngle. 

Han  grim. 

Babauncha. 

Changcha. 

Dilngolia. 

Hangsang. 

Bac'Larma. 

Cliara. 

Dimacha. 

Hedangna. 

Baghiihang. 

Cliatpabang, 

Dingmah. 

Homodimeba. 

Bakun  ga. 

Chauraeba. 

Dorpali. 

Homelrng. 

Bamk'angle. 

Cliaurasi. 

Dukhim. 

Horongpaebba 

Bangdele. 

Chibang. 

Ewokhang. 

Hospueba. 

Barlos. 

CJiiliiigia. 

Gaora. 

Icbingmevva . 

Bonom. 

Chinamka. 

Garja. 

Imole. 

Bontharma. 

Chintange. 

Girung. 

Jirung. 

Poankeiso. 

Chpkang. 

Girungpachha. 

J  itsali. 
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Jnbingeh. 

Jubulia. 

Kahang. 

Karang. 

Karmile. 

Kasi. 

Kengyung. 

Kesange. 

Kheresancba. 

Khewa. 

Khimole. 

Khowali. 

Kuasancha. 

Kulung 

Kulungpaobba. 

Kumbiyakka. 

Kuoptong. 

Kurdacha. 

Lamsong. 

Lankawa. 

Lenda. 

Limruki. 

Linkim. 

Logaban. 

Lulang. 

Lungun. 


Lnngwi. 

Macbemarc. 

adlichang. 

Magrihang. 

Maikam. 

Makpali. 

Malelcunicha. 

JMalepung. 

Maniya. 

Manjiciiao. 

llayahang. 

Jlcliriiig 

Mogne. 

Moksuincha. 

Nabuchor. 

Nadving. 

Nambotdia. 

Natiulurig. 

Nardauclia. 

Nocbali. 

Nikun. 

Niiiinubauncba. 

Niiiauclia. 

Noiiiahang. 

raileratlia. 

raluiigratku. 


Pan  gif  □. 

Pangwi. 

Parali. 

Plinrkcli. 

Pihnung. 

Plemboclia. 

Potanga. 

Pulniigbang. 

Pmnar. 

llangrisa. 

llapungcha. 

I’cgulauucha. 

llipale. 

l\ocliingacl-a. 

Kokon. 

Sablatong. 

Saiyopaclilia. 

Sakuraii. 

Saiusoiig. 

Saiigsui. 

f^alaclio. 

Salniali. 

Saplato. 

Sluipung. 

J'ialjor.g. 

Siptaiigia. 


Sotangia. 

Sukkim. 

Sungdele. 

Suptiming. 

Thainmi. 

Taniacliang. 

Tamknli. 

Tamrhig. 

Tangabang. 

Tangbuah. 

Tavaliuk. 

Taila. 

Tungmalung 

Tnrcliaii. 

Tuya. 

Ultiinhang. 

Uinulc. 

Ungl'uva. 

Utcpachba. 

IVaiilcnbaiig. 

Waltpang. 

Walaka. 

Wasangro. 

Yaiil<ai'uiig. 

Yautanibpa. 

Y  ling  char. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SUNWARS,  OR  SUNPARS,  OR  MUKIAS  AND  MURMIS,  OR  LAMAS. 

The  names  Sunwar  and  Sunpar  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of 
these  men  residing  either  to  the  west  or  east  of  the  Sun  Kosi  river  :  — 

Sunwar  .  .  .  West  of  Sun  Kosi. 

Sunpar  .  .  .  East  of  Sun  Kosi. 

JMukia  is  the  name  given  by  the  Gurkha  conquerors,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  Subah,  or  Rai,  meaning  chief. 

The  habitat  of  the  Sunwars  is  on  both  banks  of  the  Sun  Kosi  river,  but 
moie  especially  to  the  west  and  north,  and  they  might  roughly  be  described 
as  inhabiting  that  portion  of  Nepal  Avhich  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Nepal  Valley 
between  the  Gurungs  on  the  west  and  the  Rais  on  the  east,  with  Tibet  as  the 
northern  boundary. 

In  appearance  and  physique  they  very  much  resemble  the  ordinary  Magar 
and  Gurung.  They  are  most  undoubtedly  of  Mongolian  descent  and  would 
seem  very  desirable  to  enlist. 

Their  traditions  state  that  they  originally  migrated  from  Tibet  until  they 
reached  the  basin  of  the  Ganges  in  India,  from  Avbence  they  worked  their 
way  via  Simraghur  into  Nepal.  On  reaching  the  Sun  Kosi  river  they  settled 
on  both  its  banks,  but  more  especially  in  the  Dumja  or  Duluka  district  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river. 

One  tradition  says  they  left  Tibet  and  reached  India  Kashmir  and 
the  Punjab,  Avhilst  another  one  states  that  they  came  from  Tibet  via  Assam, 
across  the  Brahmaputra,  and  so  on. 

At  the  time  they  reached  or  left  Simraghur  they  consisted,  so  tradition 
says,  of  three  tribes,  the  descendants  of  Jetha,  Maila,  and  Khancha. 

1.  Jetha  means  eldest  brother. 

2.  Maila  means  second  brother. 

3.  Khancha  means  youngest  brother. 

The  Jetha  tribe  having  crossed  the  Sun  Kosi,  proceeded  north  until  they 
reached  the  Jiri  and  Siri  rivers,  where  they  settled  down. 

From  the  Jirikhola  and  Sirikhola  are  derived  the  Jiriel  and  Suriel  tribes. 

The  Jetha  branch  of  the  Sunwar  nation  was  converted  to  Buddhism  by 
the  Lislet  Lamas,  and  to  this  day,  but  in  a  modified  and  very  lax  manner, 
they  adhere  to  Buddhist  rites. 
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Hindu  influences^  howevei-j  are  making  themselves  felt^  and  no  doubt,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  more  years,  their  religious  belief  will  consist  of  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  least  inconvenient  precepts  of  both  religions,  with  an  out¬ 
ward  show  of  preference  towards  the  Hindu  form. 

1.  Jetha. — The  descendants  of  the  Jetha  tribe  are  divided  into  ten  tribes^ 
which  are  collectively  called  the  Das  Thare. 

The  Das  fl’liare  for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  still  called  Buddhist, 
and  they  are  distinctly  in  the  minority  now  as  compared  to  the  Barah  Thare. 
This  is  probably  due  to  conversions  brought  about  owing  to  the  increased 
privileges  which  are  accorded  to  the  followers  of  the  more  favoured  religion. 

2.  Maila.  —  The  descendants  of  Maila  remained  in  the  country  about  the 
Sun  Kosi  river,  but  mostly  on  its  eastern  bank. 

This  branch  of  the  Sunwars  was  converted  by  Brahmans  to  the  Hindu 
religion,  which  they  to  this  day  more  or  less  profess.  They  were,  however, 
denied  the  sacred  thread. 

Their  birth  and  death  ceremonies  are  conducted  by  Opadiah  Brahmans. 

Collectively  the  Maila  branch  are  called  the  Barah  Thare,  and  are  said 
to  have  the  same  habits,  customs,  etc.,  as  the  Magars  and  Gurungs. 

In  the  Nepal  Army  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  Sunwar  soldiers,  but 
they  mostly  belong  to  the  Barah  Thare  branch. 

The  Magars,  Gurungs,  and  Sunwars  are  often  called  in  NepM  ^  Duwal 
bandi,  ^  H  wo  bound  together^  and  sometimes  ^  Okhar  Pangro/  ‘Wal¬ 
nut  and  some  other  nut,’  the  intention  being  to  convey  thereby  that  they  are 
as  closely  related  as  one  nut  to  another. 

The  Barah  Thare  Sunwars’  birth  ceremony  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

For  the  first  eleven  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  is  called 
‘Sutikha’,  and  being  considered  unclean,  she  is  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  with 
anyone  else. 

On  the  eleventh  day  a  ceremony  called  ‘  Nawaran  ’  corresponding  with  our 
Christening  takes  place;  and  the  Opadiah  Brahman  gives  a  name  to  the  child. 

Five  or  six  months  later,  another  ceremony  takes  place,  which  is  called 
‘  Pasmi  ’  or  ‘  Bhat  Khuwari,’  which  means  to  ‘  feed  with  rice.’  This  is 
exactly  the  same  as  is  carried  out  by  Gurkhas  as  described  in  Chapter  III. 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Barah  Thare  Sunwars  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Magars  and  Gurungs,  and  is  called  ‘  Bhartman  ’  or  ‘  Karn 
Chalannu.’ 

No  Barah  Thare  Sunwar  can  marry  a  Das  Thare  Sunwar  or  vice  versd- 

3.  Khancha. — The  descendants  of  the  Khancha  branch  set  off  to  the 
south-east  and  are  said  to  have  assimilated  themselves  to  such  a  degree  with 
the  Rais  that  they  have  piactically  been  absorbed  into  them. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  whilst  the  Das  Thare  tribes  are  still  only  ten 
in  number,  owing  to  the  absence  of  caste  in  Buddhist  religion,  those  o£  the 
Barah  Thare  are  very  numerous. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  tribes  of  each  division  are  now  shown 
with  such  few  clans  as  I  have  found  out  after  much  trouble. 

The  Sunwars  have  very  few  prejudices,  and  until  married  will  eat  and 

drink  equally  with  Magars,  Gurungs,  Limbus,  and  Rais. 

Afte.  marriage  they  only  draw  the  lure  at  ‘Dhal  Bhat  ’  (aee  chapter 

on  Gurkhas,  page  48).  ,  o 

From  personal  observations  I  an,  led  to  believe  that  Sunwars  are  closely 

allied  to  Magars,  Gurungs,  and  Rais,  with  a  touch  of  the  Trbetan, 

DAS  THAEE  SUNWARS. 


J  etha. 
Jiriel. 
Krelu. 


Goruphile. 


Chich. 

Jobo. 

Karmachha. 


Mohira. 

1  Suname. 

Paharia. 

Suinu. 

Surel. 

Tbanu. 

Waiigdi. 


BARAHTHARE  CLANS. 

BUJICHGHHA  (CLANS). 
Jetburaphile.  I  Mekephite. 

JENTI  (CLANS). 


Lawa. 

Nawachha. 

Maoliohha. 

Pritichha. 

Nahaphilich. 

Rupa. 

Nahasojpliite. 


Sawachha. 

Taukanch. 

Tarasach. 


Wachpoli. 

LINHOCHHA  OR  LILAMI  (CLANS). 
Baibungie.  I  Tinbungie. 

YATA  (CLANS). 


Bakali. 

Eame. 

Bamana. 


Chitowli. 

H  omali. 

Garshi. 

Kbasa. 

Gramsing. 

Nainarech. 

Pacheibaki. 

Fakale. 

Piwaklite. 


Suikeli. 


In  the  following  list  no  doubt  several  clans  are  shown  as  tribes,  and 
many  tribes  are  also  shown  twice,  once  under  their  Khaskhura  name  and 
once  in  Sunkhura , 

The  whole  list  is  very  incomplete  and  probably  very  inaccurate,  but  I 
have  had  very  few  opportunities  of  verifying  it,  and  only  experience  can 
give  a  more  complete  and  accurate  classification  : — 

BARA  THARE  SUNWARS. 


AngTraihhe. 

Bagalekiaba. 

Bamnayata. 

Bararaha. 

Barah  Tchare. 

Batinaohha. 

Bigia. 

Boasnchba. 


Brahmilichha. 

Chuitichha. 

Bramlichho. 

Chungpatti. 

Bujicliha. 

Darkhali. 

Chappaticbha. 

Da  such  ha. 

Char  Thare. 

Debbachha. 

Chhopatti. 

Digercha. 

Chiaba. 

Dinechha. 

Chaichha. 

Durbichha. 

Garachha. 

Gnawaohha. 

Gutichha. 

Halatvalicbawa. 

Halwachha. 

Hamali. 

Howali. 

Jaspuchha. 
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Jenii. 

Laspachba. 

Pfrtiwal. 

Suiticbbo. 

Jespacbha. 

Lilami. 

Pragaohba, 

Suyucbulung. 

Jitichha. 

Linhochba. 

Prapcbap. 

Tangkercba. 

Karmach. 

Liokichba. 

Priticbba. 

Tapaj. 

Katichha. 

Lokke. 

Raraobaba. 

Tarncb. 

Kitilich. 

Longku. 

Rawacbba. 

Tboklacbba. 

Kiaba. 

Lungkucbba. 

Risicb. 

Tbolocbba. 

Kijowar. 

Nnhasi. 

Rndicbba. 

Tbumncbha. 

Kiutichha. 

Namtelicb. 

Rupacbha. 

Tokucbba. 

Kiuduchha. 

Naochha. 

Sabprali. 

Tungkucbba. 

Kormocbha. 

Noplicbba. 

Sabracbha. 

Tungrucb. 

Kyahbochha. 

Obnde. 

Salpulie. 

Turgiuch. 

Kyongpotichha. 

Pargacblia. 

Sanprachba. 

Tusucbba. 

Lachpali. 

Pargbali. 

Sbnsbicbba. 

Yaktachba. 

Lakach. 

Phaticb. 

Siochul. 

Yata. 

Lakachawa. 

Pliewalichlia. 

Sucbha. 

Yeti. 

MURMIS,  ALSO  CALLED  LAMAS  OR  TAMANGS,  ISHANG8  OR  SAINGS. 

The  Murmis  have  the  following  tradition  regarding  their  origin.  Once 
upon  a  time  three  brothers  by  name  Brahma^  Vishnu^  and  Mahesur  went  out 
shooting.  All  day  long  they  wandered  about  the  jungle,  but  saw  no  deer  or 
game  of  any  kind,  until  they  suddenly  came  across  a  ^  Gauri  Gai  ’  or  cow 
bison. 

Vishnu  killed  the  same  with  an  arrow,  and  all  three  being  tired  and 
hungry  they  prepared  to  get  the  carcass  ready  for  food.  Having  skinned  the 
animal,  and  having  extracted  the  bowels,  Mahesur  as  the  youngest  brother  was 
given  the  latter  to  wash  in  a  stream  which  ran  close  by.  Whilst  Mahesur  was 
washing  the  bowels  in  the  stream,  Brahma  and  Vishnu  cooked  the  meat  on 
fire  and  prepared  it  for  food,  with  salt  and  spices,  and  then  divided  it  into  three 
equal  portions,  one  for  each  of  them. 

When  the  meat  was  ready  to  eat  Brahma  said  to  Vishnu  :  ^^Oh  brother,  this 
is  cow^s  meat  and  we  cannot  therefore  partake  of  it.^^ 

Thereupon  Brahma  and  Vishnu  each  hid  his  share. 

When  Mahesur  returned  from  having  washed  and  cleaned  the  intestines^ 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  both  said  :  ‘‘We  have  eaten  our  own  shares  of  meat,  beina 
Very  hungry  ;  but  here  is  yours  all  ready,  so  eat  it  now  and  be  strong.^’ 

Mahesur  thereupon  ate  his  share  in  front  of  them,  after  which  Brahma  and 
Vishnu  showed  their  concealed  shares,  and  abused  Mahesur  for  having  partaken 
of  cow^s  meat. 

Mahesur  thereupon  became  very  angry  and  struck  both  his  brothers  with 
the  intestines,  some  of  which  clung  round  the  shoulders  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu, 
and  which  accounts  for  the  wearing  of  the  sacred  thread. 

From  having  eaten  cow*s  meat  Mahesur  was  degraded  socially,  and  hence 
cow-eaters  like  the  Murmis  are  followers  of  his.  The  Murmis  say  that  Nara- 
yan,'  ‘  Bhagwan that  is,  God,  created  the  three  brothers  :  Brahma  the  eld  est 
Vishnu  the  second,  and  Mahesur  the  youngest,  and  that  from  Mahesur  ate 
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dcscCKlcd  the  prOROiit  i-.«o  eaUcd  ov  Lamas.  Mahosm'  intercedes  to 

Cod  for  tlic  Liimas  and  is  tlicrefovo  their  patron  saint.  Hamilton  writing  m 
1819  says  : — 

''The  Murmis  nv  Taimas  are  l>y  many  consi^lered  a  hrancli  of  Blmtias. 

"  They  have  such  an  appetite  for  Idocf  that  they  cannot  abstain  from  oxen 
that  (lie  a  natural  (h'ath,  as  they  are  not  now  permitted  to  kill  the  sacred  ammal. 

"The  Gurkhali  hy  way  of  ridicule  call  the  MurmiS;  ^  Siyena  Bhutias,  or 

'Bhutias  who  eat  carriou.'  _ 

"  They  follow  the  profession  of  agriculture;  and  of  carrying  loads;  being  an 
uncommonly  robust  people. 

Most  of  Bir  Sham  Sher’s  coolies  on  shooting  trips  arc  Mnrmis. 

The  Murmis  or  Lamas  are  divided  into  two  great  divisions.:  — 

1.  Barathamang.  2i.  Atharajat. 

The  Barathamang  are  the  pure  Murmis  and  they  claim  descent  direct  from 
Mahesuv;  and  are  considered  socially  superior  to  the  AtharajM;  but  only  slightly 
SO;  and  only  amongst  themselves. 

The  Murmis  show  in  a  most  marked  manner  that  they  come  of  Mongolian 
stock.  In  fact  they  probably  are  notliing  more  or  less  than  a  Tibetan  tribe 
whose  ancestors  wandered  into  Nepal.  Ancient  history  would  seem  to  point  out 
that  they  wore  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Nepal  Valley,  hut  that  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  they  were  conquered  by  some  other  race,  who  subjected  them 
to  many  indignities,  and  practically  made  slaves  of  them,  forcing  them  to  all  the 
hard  labour,  such  as  tilling  fields,  carrying  loads,  hewing  wood,  etc.,  etc. 
To  escape  this,  numbers  wandered  away  into  Eastern  Nepal,  and  settled  there. 
Intermarriage,  or  connection  with  other  races  for  ages,  has  had  the  natural 
effect  of  giving  to  Avhat  was  probably  a  pure  Tibetan  tribe,  a  certain 
foreign  strain,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  appearance  of  almost  every  Murmi 
now-a-days. 

To  this  day  other  races  in  Nepal  look  upon  Murmis  as  Bbutias  and  I  have 
myself  heard  a  recruit  return  himself  as  a  Bhutia  Murmi.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  Tibetans  and  Lepchas  have  been  admitted  into  the  Murmi  nation, 
as  members  of  the  same. 

Being  merely  Tibetans  there  was  no  such  thing  as  caste  amongst  the  Mur¬ 
mis  in  olden  days,  and  although,  prior  to  the  Gurkha  conquest,  the  Murmis 
were  divided  into  Barathamang  and  AtharajM,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
social  difference  between  them.  Prior  to  the  Gurkha  conquest  the  Baratha¬ 
mang  and  Atharajat  ate  and  drank  together  and  intermarried. 

The  term  Atharajat  was  given  in  those  days  to  the  progeny  of  a  Murmi 
with  any  foreigner,  merely  as  a  distinctive  name  for  a  mixed  breed,  but  it  in  no 
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ways  caused  any  social  superiority  or  inferiority.  This  breed,  although  of 
mixed  blood,  was  accepted  into  the  M  urmi  nationality  without  question,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  any  other  Murmi.  But  with  the  Gurhha  conquest 
and  the  consequent  influences  brought  to  bear,  many  changes  have  taken  place, 
and  are  doing  so  more  and  more,  and  the  line  drawn  between  the  Barathamang 
and  the  Atharajat  is  much  more  strongly  defined  now,  and  no  doubt  fifty  years 
hence  the  rules  which  exist  at  present  regarding  social  customs,  marriages^ 
etc.,  will  have  undergone  still  greater  modifications. 

In  this  book  the  peculiarities  of  the  Murmis  will  be  discussed  as  they 
actually  exist  now. 

The  national  name  is  Murmi  or  Lama  or  Thamang.  Questioning  men  of 
the  race  would  be  as  follows  - 


What  is  yonr  name  P 
What  are  you  P 
What  Thamang  P 
What  I'aratharaang  P 
What  is  your  kipat  P 


Narbir. 

Murmi  I.Sma  or  Thamang. 
Earatliamang  or  AtharftjSt. 
Ghising. 

Taljun. 


The  Barathamang  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes.  The  Athara' 
jat  into  three  only,  viz.,  (1)  Gothar,  (2)  Narba,  (3)  Sangri. 

A  Barathamang  cannot  marry  any  of  the  Atharajat  except  the  Narba,  and 
then  only  if  the  Narba’s  ancestors  have  been  pure  Narbas  for  three  generations. 

Barathamangs  can  eat  every  kind  of  food  with  Narbas.  They  can 
also  eat  all  kinds  of  food  with  Gothars  and  Sangris  with  the  one  exception  of  dal 
and  rice.  Before  the  Gurkha  conquest  there  were  no  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
and  Barathamangs  and  Atharajats  could  eat  every  kind  of  food  together. 

In  certain  cases  the  illegitimate  progeny  of  Barathamangs  with  Atharajats 
have  been  and  are  promoted  into  the  former,  but  usually  they  remain  iu  the 
lower  grade,  namely,  Atharajats. 

No  Barathamang  can  marry  into  his  own  tribe,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
he  can  marry  into  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Barathamang.  A  Ghising, 
for  instance,  can  marry  any  Barathamang,  except  Ghisings,  Giabas,  Los, 
and  Lopchans.  A  Mokthan  can  marry  any  Barathamang,  except  Mokthans, 
Mikchans,  Siangdans,  and  Thokars. 

Originally  the  Barathamangs  were  divided  into  12  tribes  only.  The 
following  are  said  to  be  the  original  ones  : — 


Baju. 

Bal. 

Dumjan. 


Ghising. 

Giaba. 

Gole. 


Mikchan. 

Mokthan. 

Pakrim. 


Siangdan. 

Thing, 

Yonjan. 


Now-a-days  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number,  a  list  of  which  ia  given 


farther  on, 
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A  oniious  point  about  Murmisj  whether  of  the  Barathamang  or  of  the  Atha 
rajSt,  is  that  there  are  no  clans.  Each  man  can  only  give  his  tribe.  Thus, 
Ghisings  and  their  lawful  progeny  remain  always  Ghisings,  and  Ghisings 
only.  There  are  no  clans  of  Ghisings. 

Some  of  the  Barathamang  tribes,  however,  have  what  they  call  ^  Kipats, 
viz,,  ^original  homes.^  The  first  and  original  home  of  the  Ghisings  is  said  to 
be  Taljun,  but  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  the  Ghisings  spread  out  and  formed 
other  homes  ;  thus  we  find  the  Modi,  Tilbung,  etc.  These,  again,  formed  fresh 
homes  for  themselves  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  but  they  are  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  subdivisions  or  clans  of  the  Ghisings,  but  merely  '  Kipats^  or  places 
of  residence. 

Thus,  a  Taljun  Ghising  is  merely  a  Ghising  residing  in  Taljun,  or  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Ghising  resident  of  Taljun,  and  he  is  in  every  respect  neither 
more  or  less  than  any  other  Ghising,  whether  a  resident  of  Modi,  Mirgie, 
Tilbung,  or  any  other  '  Kipat, '  and  he,  therefore,  cannot  marry  any  other 
( rhising. 

A  pure*b red  Barathamang  will  always  be  able  to  give  his  Kipat, ^  and 
hence  to  find  out  whether  any  man  really  is  what  he  represents  himself  to  bo, 
T  give  further  on  all  such  '  Kipats  as  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

The  Atharajat,  as  already  mentioned,  are  divided  into  three  great 
tribes  :  — 

1.  Gothar.  [  2.  Narba.  (  3.  Sangri. 

There  are  no  subdivisions  to  these. 

1.  — The  Gothars  are  the  progeny  of  Miirmis  with  Brahmans,  Chettries, 
or  Thakurs.  As  long  as  one  of  the  parents,  either  the  father  or  the  mother, 
was  a  Murmi,  and  the  other  a  Brahman,  Chettri,  or  Thakur,  the  progeny 
becomes  a  Gothar. 

In  olden  days,  prior  to  the  Gurkha  conquest,  the  progeny  of  Murmis  with 
Khas  became  Gothars,  but  since  the  conquest,  they  have  been  called  Khattris. 

2.  — A  Narba  is  the  progeny  born  of  intercourse  between  a  Murmi  and  a 
Newar. 

The  Narba  has  the  highest  social  standing  amongst  the  Atharajat,  and 
ranks  nearly  equal  to  the  Barathamang. 

3.  — A  Smigri  is  the  progeny  of  a  Murmi  with  a  Magai’,  Gurung,  Limbu, 
Rai,  or  Sunwm'.  As  long  as  one  of  the  parents  was  a  Murmi  and  the  other 
one  of  the  five  classes  mentioned,  the  progeny  becomes  a  Sangri. 

Very  good  recruits  can  be  obtained  from  the  Murmis  as  far  as  physique 
goes.  The  Barathamangs  are  much  the  most  numerous. 

A  Lama  has  a  much  nearer  likeness  to  a  Sarkhi,  Damai  or  other  menial 
than  to  a  Magar,  Gurung,  Sunwar,  Limbu  or  Rai, 
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Baiu, 

Bal. 

13altong  (promoted 
from  Atliaraiat). 
Blan. 

Bomjan. 

Chapenkor  (promoted 
from  Bhutia). 
Chumi  (probably  Jumi). 
Daon. 

Uongba. 

Bumjan. 

Gian. 

Gamdem  (promotdd 
from  Atharajat). 
Ghising, 

Giaba. 


The  following  are 


ATHARAJAT  MURMIS. 
<J0thar,  I  Narba.  | 

BARATHAMANG  MURillS 


Sangri. 


Gole. 

Gomden. 

Gongba. 

Grandan. 

Hopthen. 

Jimba. 

Jongan  (promoted 
from  Atliaraiat). I 
J  umi. 

Khanikor  (pro¬ 
moted  from 
Bliutia). 
Khiungba. 

Kitung. 

Kulden. 

Lamagonju. 

Lamalihor. 


Lo. 

Lopchan. 

Lungba. 

Marnnmba. 

Mekchan. 

M  oktang. 

Neki  (promoted 

Pakrim. 

Paloboke. 
Rumbha. 
Sbarbakbor  (pro¬ 
mote  i  from 
Bhotis). 
Siatidin. 

Sin  gar. 


Singdan. 

Son gden. 
Siangbo. 

/promo- 

Tonwaiia/ 

mZ 

1  raiat. 

Thin  g. 

Thokar. 

Titling. 

Tiinbah  (promo¬ 
ted  from  Bhotia). 
Waiva. 

Yonjan. 


the  few  ‘  Kipats  *  I  have  been  able  to  find  :  — 


Bhbsil. 

Karju. 


Barkbani. 

Bhoja. 

J  cgun. 


Dfihding. 


BHOMJAN  KIPATS. 
Hebung.  j  NSmlang. 

GHISING  KIPATS. 


1  Mirgie. 

1  Nall  j  a,  1 

■  Modi. 

Phetali. 

MOKTANG  KIPATS. 

Kaman. 

Pbasku. 

Marga. 

Markhani. 

Popti. 

YONJAN  KIPATS. 

Dawn. 

Pulbung.  1 

Taljn. 

Tilbiing. 


Rite. 

Th.  pkan. 


Risangn. 


PALCHOKA  KIPAT. 
Siangbo, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NOTES  ON  aURKHA  RECRUITING. 

Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Captain  W.  R.  Brakspear, 

2nd  Bn.  3rd  Gurkha  Riplbs. 


PART  L—GENERAL. 


Annual  wastage. 


Introductory. 

The  Gurkha  contribution  to  the  Indian  Army  consists  of  18  battalions, 

Gurkha  establishment  in  and  1  company. 

Native  Army. 

The  authorised  establishment,  excluding  supernumeraries,  of  the  batta¬ 
lions  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Commands  is  912  Gm’khas  of  all  ranks 
and  that  of  the  battalions  of  the  10th  Gurkha  Rifles  853.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  corps,  the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  Troops,  and 
the  Assam  and  the  Burma  Military  Police  battalions  include  a  large  number  of 
Gurkhas  in  their  ranks  (r.  Table  1,  page  170). 

To  make  good  the  annual  wastage,  between  150  and  160  recruits  are 
require  1,  and  for  the  recruitment  of  these,  N?pal  is 
divided  into  (a)  Central  Nepal,  and  (5)  Eastern  Nepal. 

Central  Nepal  Recruiting  Area. 

The  Central  Nepal  recruiting  area  is  practically  coincident  with  the 
central  geographical  division  of  Nepal,  or  basin  of 
the  Gandak  river.  A  few  recruits  are  also  obtained 
from  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Western  Division  or  basin  of  the  Gogra  river. 

The  recruiting  depot  is  situated  at  Gorakh¬ 
pur. 

Owing  to  the  well-known  objection  of  the  Gurkha  to  come  down  to 
enlist  during  the  hot  weather,  the  depot  is  only  open  from  the  15th  October 
to  the  31st  March  every  year.  Any  requirements  not  completed  by  the  latter 
date  have  to  stand  over  to  the  next  season. 

The  classes  enlisted  are  Thakurs,  Khas,  Magars,  and  Gurungs,  with  a 
few  Newars,  and  men  of  the  menial  classes,  such  as 
Damais,  for  bandsmen  or  buglers,  and  Sarkis  and 
Kamis  for  ‘  mochis  ^  or  armourers. 

*  It  is  probable  that  those  battalions  will  be  augmented  shortly  to  912. 


Geographical  position. 


Recruiting  depot. 


Classes  enlisted. 
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Khas,  ThalrurSj  and  men  of  tlie  menial  classes  are  fairly  distributed 

Districts  from  wliicli  recruiting  grounds,  while  Magars  and 

obtained.  Gurungs  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  following 

districts  : — 


Tabsils, 

ZllLAS  AND  CLASSES  OBTAINED. 

Magars. 

Gurnngs. 

No.  1  West 

In  very  small  numbers  . 

In  small  numbers. 

No.  2  West 

In  very  small  numbers  . 

Both  from  Gurkha  and 
Lamjung  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  the 
best  class. 

No.  3  West 

Tanhu  in  fair  numbers  ; 
elscAvhcre  in  small  num¬ 
bers. 

Kaski  in  large  num¬ 
bers;  Tanhu  in  fair 
numbers  ;  and  else¬ 
where  in  small  num¬ 
bers. 

No.  4  West 

Gaerhung  and  Bhirkot  in 
good  numbers ;  else¬ 
where  in  small  num¬ 
bers. 

Bhirkot  in  good  num¬ 
bers  ;  Payang  and 
Gaerhung  in  fair 
numbers ;  elsewhere 
in  small  numbers, 

.Pal  pa 

Parvat,  Gulmi  and  Pilljm, 
in  very  large  numbers, 
the  Parvat  men  being 
be-t  as  regards  phy¬ 
sique  ;  elsewhere  in 
small  numlievs. 

In  small  numbers,  all 
entirely  from  the 
Ghandrung  district 
of  Parvat. 

Pinthana 

In  good  numbers the 
best  coming  from  the 
Rukam  district. 

In  very  small  ■num¬ 
bers- 

The  corps  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Commands  and  the  Kashmir 

Corps  recruiting  in  Central  Imperial  Service  Troops  recruit  almost  exclusively 

from  Central' Nepfil.  Of  these,  the  Kashmir  Imperial 
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Service  Troops  enlist  all  the  classes  mentioned  above ;  the  9th  Gurkhas 
Rifles,  Thakurs  and  Khas  only ;  and  the  remainder  practically  only  Magars 
and  Gurungs. 

The  yearly  requirements  of  the  Gurkha  battalions  average  about  65 

.  ,  .  ,  recruits,  of  the  Guides  Company  7  recruits,  and  of 

Annual  requirements.  ^  ,  T 

the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  Tro  tps  80  recruits, 

which  gives  the  total  annual  requirements  as  under : — 


16  Gurkha  battalions  @  65 

. 

.  1,040 

Gurkha  Company  of  the  Guidos 

•  • 

7 

Kashmir  Imperial  Service  Troops 

«  • 

80 

Total 

.  1,127 

As  long  as  Central  Nepfil  is  reserved  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  above 
corps,  and  no  extraordinary  number  of  recruits  are  asked  for,  it  should  always 
be  possible  to  comjdete  all  normal  demands. 


Eastern  Nepal  Recruiting  Area. 

The  Eastern  Nepal  recruiting  area  is  coincident  with  the  eastern  geogra- 

^  phical  division  of  Nepfil,  or  basin  of  the  Kosi 

Geographical  position. 

river. 

Recruiting  operations  can  he  carried  on  all  the  year  ronud  iu  E  astern 

Nepal,  the  recruiting  depot  being  situated  at  Pui  iioah 
Recruiting  clep6ts.  n  ,  , 

from  the  16tn  November  to  the  end  of  Ecbruaryg 

and  at  Darjeeling  from  the  ls‘  March  to  the  15th  November.  The  Purneah 

depot  is  closed  during  the  hot  weather  and  lains  for  tlie  same  reasons  as  the 

Gorakhpur  depot. 

The  classes  enlisted  are  Limbus,  Rilis,  Sunwars,  Lamas,  men  of  the 
Central  Nepfil  classes  whose  families  have  migrated 
eastwards,  and  a  few  of  the  menial  classes. 

The  best  classes  are  the  Limbus,  Rfiis,  aud  Sunwars,  and  after  them  (ho 
men  of  the  Central  Nepal  classes  and  Lamas. 

‘  Limbuan,^  or  the  country  of  the  Limbus,  li.’S  between  the  Aran  and 

Tamarkhola  rivers  in  the  Dlianknta  district;  and 
n-  t  1  ,  Limbus-ft're  practicallv  only  obtauiod  from  Ibis  district. 

Districts  from  wliuli  ■  J 

ohtaine;!.  The  best  ziilas  for  rocraitiug  ai'e  Tamarkhola,  Tap- 

linjung,  Yaugrup,  Sabhaya,  Uttar,  iMewakhola,  and 

Athrai. 

A  few  Limbus  are  obtaiued  frim  I’am,  belonging  to  families  who  have 


Classes  enlisted. 


migrated  from  Dhankuta. 
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Bais. 


Sunawars. 


Rais  are  chiefly  ootainecl  from  the  country  between  the  Area  -and 
Dudhkosi  rivers  in  the  Bhojpur  district,  the  best 
zillas  being  Sanamajhuwa,  Hathuwa,  Apchoc, 
Bokhim,  Rasuwa,  and  Siktel.  A  few  Rais  are  also  found  in  Ham,  Dhankuta, 
and  Okhaldhunga,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Limbus  in  Ham. 

Sunawars  or  Sunwars  are  chiefly  obtained  on  both  banks  of  the  Likhu 
and  Tamarkosi  rivers  to  the  north-east  of  Nepal 
Valley  proper,  in  the  districts  of  Okhaldhunga 
(No.  3  E)  and  Lyang  Lyang  (No.  2  E).  Owing  to  the  geographical  position 
of  this  district,  Sunawars  are  hard  to  obtain  except  in  very  small  numbers. 

Lamas  come  mostly  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  Sunkosi  and 
Rosikhola  rivers,  in  the  districts  of  Dhulikhel 
(No.  1  E.)  and  Lyang  Lyang  (No.  2  E.). 

The  other  classes  are  found  scattered  over  most  of  the  recruiting 

ground,  and  there  is  a  large  Guriing  colony  in 
Other  classes.  o  m  i 

Sikklrn. 

The  two  battalions  of  the  10th  Gurklia  Rifles*  and  the  Assam  and  Burma 
Corps  recruiting  in  East-  Military  Police  battalions  recruit  exclusively  in 
era  Nepal.  Eastern  Nepal,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  enlist  all 

the  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  annual  requirements  of  the  two  Gurkha  battalions  should,  in  future, 
average  about  70  recruits.  The  requirements  of  the 
Military  Police  battalions  vary  a  great  deal,  but  150 
recruits  for  the  Assam  and  250  for  the  Burma  battalions  is  a  fair  estimate. 

This  gives  a  total  annual  requirement  as  under  :  — 


Lamas, 


Annual  requirements. 


2  Gurkha  battalions  (^70  recruits 

«  • 

.  140 

Assam  Military  Police 

•  • 

.  150 

Burma  Military  Police 

•  • 

.  250 

Total 

.  540 

a  number  which,  judging  from  past  experience,  should  be  always  obtainable 
without  any  difficulty. 

Recruiting  Staff  Officers. 

The  bead-quarters  of  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  Gurkhas  are  at 
Head-quarters  of  Recruit-  Gorakhpur,  during  the  time  the  depot  there  remains 
ing  Staff  Officer.  open,  and  at  Darjeeling  during  the  remainder  of  the 

year. 


®  The  2ud  Battalion,  lOtli  Gurkha  Rifles,  was  moved  Burma  to  Lansdowne  in  April  1905. 
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Every  year^  in  October,  two  Britisli  officers  are  detailed  as  Assistant 

A.sl.totE.cr.itmg St.lt  Recruiting  Staff  Officers:  of  these,  one  takes  ove' 
Officer.  Eastern  Nepal  work  and  office  about  the  lOtb 

October,  and  bands  over  again  early  in  April,  on  tbe  retnra  of  tlie  Recruiting 
Staff  Officer  from  Gorakhpur. 

The  other  officer  joins  at  Gorakhpur  on  tbe  15th  October  and  leaves  to 
rejoin  his  battalion  on  the  31st  Alarch,  on  the  closing  of  the  depfit. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  a  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  the  Recruiting 

nuties  of  Recruiting  Staff  Staff  Officer  for  Gurkhas  is  charged  with  the  settle* 
Officers.  J^ent  of  the  estates  of  all  deceased  Gurkha  soldiers 

whose  heirs  apply  to  him,  and  with  the  investigation  of  claims  to  family  pension. 
He  is  also  expected  to  give  assistance,  in  any  way  he  can,  to  any  Gurkha, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  soldier  pensioner,  or  otherwise,  who  may  recpiire  it. 

As  regards  recruiting,  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  is  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  unable  to  personally  visit  the  recruit- 
^  iiio-  o’l'ound.  He  should  ascertain  the  dates  of  tbe 

fairs  held  along  the  frontier,  and  attend  them  if  possible. 

Many  Gurkhas  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  these, 
among  whom  many  likely-looking  lads  will  be  seen.  By  mixing  with  these, 
getting  up  sports,  or  having  a  sing-song  round  his  camp-fire  in  the  evening, 
the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  may  pick  up  a  few  recruits  by  his  own  efforts; 
but  for  the  real  success  of  recruiting  operations  he  must  depend  on  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  recruiters. 

To  help  Commanding  Officers  in  the  selection  of  recruiters,  the  Recruiting 
Staff  Officers  should  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  districts  are  being  over 
or  under-recruited. 

This  he  should  be  able  to  do  bycartfully  watching  and  tabulating  the 
results  of  each  season^s  work,  and  by  making  eiicpiiiies  from  recruiters  and 
Gurkha  officers,  on  pension,  or  returning  from  furlough.  Having  done  this 
much,  he  can  indicate  in  what  directions  recruiting  operations  shculd  l)e  ex¬ 
tended  or  slackened.  The  credit  of  bringdng  in  good  recruits  belongs  entirely 
to  the  recruiting  parties,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  responsibility 
of  enlisting  an  unsuitable  recruit  rests  with  the  Rcciuiting  Staff  Officer.  If 
a  recruiting  party,  either  from  being  carelessly  selected,  or  from  general  slack¬ 
ness,  keeps  bringing  in  a  small  stamp  of  recruit  throughout  the  season,  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer  is  almost  powerless  in  the  matter,  and  has  to  accept 
the  recruits,  if  of  suitable  physicpie,  even  though  they  may  be  below  the  gene¬ 
ral  average  of  the  season. 

Up  till  1888  cases  of  recruiters  being  ill-treated  in  Nepal  were  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  but,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  our  Residents  and  the  broad- 
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m’ndcd  poli '.y  of  successive  Prime  Miuistei'Sj  such  cases  are  now  seldom  heard 
of;  and  recruiters  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  work  unmolested. 

In  this  respect  the  Recruiting'  Staff  Officer  can  assist  recruiting  opera¬ 
tions  by  taking  every  opportunity  oE  making  the  acquaintance  of  Nepalese 
officials  on  the  frontier;  and  of  meeting  the  Resident  in  Nepal;  and  the  Prime 
Minister;  should  an  opportunity  occur.  The  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  oi';  in  his 
absence;  an  Assistant  Recruiting  Staff  Officer;  is  detailed  to  accompany  the 
officer  detailed  to  inspect  the  Residents  Escort;  as  his  Staff  Officer ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  should  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  meeting  all  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Durbar;  and  of  unofficially  discussing  any  matters  connected 
with  recruiting  or  his  other  work. 

The  estate  and  pension  work  is  a  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  a 

most  interesting  part  oE  the  duties  o£  the  Recruit- 
Estate  and  pension  work.  .  i-  - 

mar  Staff  Officer,  bnnariug  him  into  direct  contact 

with  the  relations  and  Diends  of  men  who  have  died  in  the  British  service. 

Belonging;  as  a  rulC;  to  a  poor  and  ignorant  clasS;  the  notice  from  the 
battalion  of  his  death  is  often  the  first  news  these  people  receive  of  some  boy 
who  has  run  away  from  home  years  before;  and  whotie  whereabouts  they  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  discover. 

They  undertake  the  journey  down  from  their  homes  at  great  personal 
discomfort;  being  in  many  cases  so  old  and  infirm  that  they  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried ;  and  are  put  to  considerable  expense;  which  they  can  ill  afford,  in  doing 
so. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  their  claims  should  be  considered 
patiently  and  kindly;  their  cases  settled  with  the  least  possible  delay;  and;  if 
necessary;  no  trouble  spared  to  ensure  their  obtaining  everything  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

If  pension  documents  are  properly  made  out;  and  lists  of  claimants  to 
pensions  and  estates  carefully  checked  before  being  despatched;  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  casC;  including  the  payment  of  the  estate;  and;  when  necessary, 
the  investigation  of  the  claim  to  family  pension;  should  not  be  disposed  of  the 
same  ciay  as  the  claimant  applies  to  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer.  It  happens 
only  tco  ofteii;  however;  that  this  is  not  the  easC;  and  that  claimants  are 
kept  waiting  for  threC;  or  even  four;  weeks;  while  their  cases  are  referred 
to  battalion  head-quarters. 

Claimants  who  have  been  kept  waiting  in  this  way;  ofteii  spending  more 
money  than  they  will  eventually  receivC;  and  seeing  others  come  and  gO; 
agaiu;  with  their  cases  settled;  naturally  feel  themselves  ill-treated,  and,  on 
returning  home,  probably  discourage  the  youths  of  their  village  from  enlisting 
in  a  regimoiit  from  which  they  have  received  so  little  consideration. 
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Besides  the  claimants  to  estates  and  pensions,  many  hundreds  of  men  and 

women  come  down  every  year,  chiefly  to  Gorakhpur 
‘  Cliitti-walas.’  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  •  /^  i  i  i  < 

to  communicate  with  their  relatives  in  Gurkha  bat 

talions.  These  are  called  ‘Chitti-walas/ 

These  people  in  many  cases  fail  to  get  an  answer  to  their  letters  or  tele¬ 
grams,  and  it  then  falls  to  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  to  see  that  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  the  journey  of  such  women  as  wish  to  join  their  hus¬ 
bands  ;  for  letters  to  be  written,  through  Commanding  Officers,  if  necessary, 
to  such  men  as  have  failed  to  answer,  and  money  to  dole  out  to  those  who  have 
run  out  of  funds,  but  who  are  waiting  on  in  hopes  of  a  remittance. 

The  prompt  settlement  of  all  estate  and  pension  cases,  and  the  knowledge 
that  all  petitions  will  be  at  once  attended  to,  and  assistance  given  when 
needed,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  make  our  service  popular.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Recruiting  Staff  Ofl&cer  in  these 
matters  would  most  certainly  have  an  injurious  effect  on  future  recruiting 
operations. 

The  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  or  Assistant  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  the 

Powers  of  Eecruiting  of  awarding  punishment,  other  than  by  sen- 

Staffi  Officer.  teuce  of  a  court-martial,  has  the  powers  of  au  Officer 

Commanding,  but  by  working  through  Gurkha  officers  and  making  them  to 
a  great  degree  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  depot,  they  should  seldom 
have  to  use  their  powers. 

Medical  Arrangements. 

A  medical  oflacer  is  detailed  every  cold  weather  for  duty  at  the  Gorakh¬ 
pur  depot,  as  owing  to  the  very  large  number  of 
recruits  enlisted  there,  the  Civil  Surgeon  is  unable  to 
undertake  the  work  of  examination,  etc. 

At  Darjeeling  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  details  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  to  take  medical  charge  of  the 
depot,  and  to  carry  out  the  examination  of  Army 
recruits.  Recruits  for  the  Military  Police  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Surgeon. 

At  Purneah  the  Civil  Surgeon  has  medical  charge  of  the  depot,  and 
Purneah.  examines  all  recruits. 


Gorakhpur. 


Darjeeling. 


System  of  Recruiting. 

The  system  of  recruiting  in  both  recruiting  areas  is  as  follows  : — Each 
battalion  requiring  recruits  sends  its  own  recruiting  party,  consisting  of  a 
Gurkha  officer,  or  senior  non-commissioned  officer,  in  command,  one  or  two 
non-commissioned  officers  for  depot  or  outpost  duties,  and  recruiters,  either 
non-commissioned  officers  or  riflemen,  in  proportion  to  its  requirements, 
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The  commander  of  the  party  remains  at  the  depot;  keeping  one  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  or  rifleman  as  his  writer,  and  to  drill  recruits.  At  Gorakhpur 
one  non-commissioned  officer  and  three  riflemen  are  also  detailed  for  guard  duties. 

One  non-commissioned  officer  is  detailed,  when  required,  for  each  outpost, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  party  go  into  the  liills  in  search  of  recruits. 

The  duties  of  the  commander  of  the  party  are  as  follows  — 

{a)  To  keep  close  touch  with  his  recruiters  'and,  as  far  as  possible,  note 

Commander  of  party.  ^^e  dates  they  go  out  and  come  ill  ;  to  bring  to  the 

notice  of  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  any  recruiter 
who  is  doing  no  good,  with  a  view  to  his  being  sent  back  to  his 
battalion  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  be  able  to  assist  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer  in  rei'orting  on  the  work  of  the  party. 

(i)  To  see  that  his  recruits  are  properly  fed,  clothed,  and  generally 
looked  after  during  their  stay  at  the  depot,  and  that  they  are  at 
once  started  at  recruits'’  drill. 

(c)  To  take  charge  of,  and  account  for,  all  issues  of  recruits'*  clothing 
blankets,  cooking-pots,  etc. 

{d)  To  make  advances  to  recruits  and  recruiters  as  he  considers  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  disburse  the  pay  of  the  party. 

((?)  To  make  preliminary  enquiries  into  all  claims  to  estate  and  pension  ; 
to  bring  up  the  claimants  before  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  with 
witnesses  as  to  identity  ;  and  to  pay  the  estate  from  the  money  in 
his  charge. 

(/)  To  make  such  advances  to  furlough  men,  returning  to  ba'ctaliou 
head-quarters,  as  may  be  authorised ;  to  bring  them  before  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  their  certificates  to  be  endorsed i  and 
to  carry  out  any  instructions  he  may  have  received  as  to  the  issue 
of  railway  warrants  for  their  wives. 

(y)  To  submit  periodical  accounts  to  battalion  head-cparters,  according 
to  his  instructions. 

{/i)  To  generally  look  after  the  interests  of  his  battalion,  and  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  anyone  connected  with 
it  in  any  wajy  who  requires  any  assistance. 

The  writer  of  the  party  helps  the  commander  in  all  the  above  duties,  keeps 
the  accounts,  and  drills  recruits.  He  generally  spends 

Writer.  »  .  .  .  .  ,  -j  i- 

a  large  amount  of  his  time  in  writing  letters  for 
‘  chitti-walas  ^  to  their  relations  in  his  battalion. 

The  outpost  N.-C.  O.^s  are  provided  with  a  meas- 

OutpostDon-commissiouecl  standard  and  tape,  and  a  small  amount  of 

officers. 

money. 
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Their  duties  are  to  examine  all  reeruits,  passing  through  the  outpost,  as  to 
their  tribes  and  clans,  and  to  measure  them  to  see  if  they  are  up  to  the  bat¬ 
talion  standard. 

If  satisfactory,  the  recruits  are  given  passes  to  the  commander  of  the 
pcirty,  railway  tickets  are  issued  to  the  recruiters  for  themselves  and  the 
recruits;  and  they  are  sent  in  to  the  depot.  If  the  recruit  turns  out  to  be  of 
an  undesiraible  class,  or  not  up  to  the  battalion  standard,  he  is  turned  back 
then  and  there,  and  the  recruiter  who  brought  him  in  loses  all  the  money 
expended  on  him.  This  prevents  recruiters  bringing  in  obviously  unsuitable 
men,  and  thereby  causing  needless  expense  to  the  State.  Any  recruiter 
taking  an  'unpassed’  recruit  into  the  depot,  does  so  entirely  at  his  own  risk 
and  expense ;  but  all  recruits  brought  in  come  before  the  Recruiting  Staff 
Officer,  who  sees  that  they  are  not  sent  away  without  money  to  pay  for  their 
food  on  their  journey  home. 

The  outpost  non-commissioned  officers  also  make  small  advances  to  such 
recruiters  as  may  have  run  out  of  funds,  to  feed  themselves  and  their  recruits 
on  their  way  into  the  depot. 

Recruiters  almost  invariably  go  straight  to  their  own  villages,  and  spend 

a  few  days  with  their  people,  at  the  same  time  keep¬ 

ing  a  look-out  for  any  likely  recruits.  If  unsuccessful 
in  their  own  village,  they  work  round  the  neighbouring  villages  and  fairs,  until 
they  pick  up  a  recruit,  or  run  out  of  funds,  in  either  of  which  cases  they  go 
off  to  the  nearest  outpost. 

The  best  recruiters  generally  pick  up  their  recruits  in  their  own  villages 
or  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  in  Eastern  Nepal  a  recruiter  whosg 
home  is  far  into  the  hills  frequently  picks  up  a  recruit  before  he  gets  half-way 
to  his  own  village. 

On  arrival  at  the  depot  the  commander  of  the  party  checks  all  the  parti¬ 

culars  as  to  tribe,  clan,  village,  etc.,  gh'en  in  the 

Arrival  at  depot.  ^  issued  at  the  outpost,  has  the  recruit’s  hair 

cut,  and  the  recruit  himself  washed  thoroughly,  and  the  next  morning  brings 
him  up  before  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer. 

The  recruits  of  the  different  battalions  are  fallen  in  together,  and 
the  Eecruiting  Staff  Officer  notes  any  man  whom  he  does  not  consider  up  to 
the  mark.  The  recruits  are  then  measured,  and  their  names,  etc.,  entered 
in  the  nominal  rolls,  those  considered  unfit  being  at*  once  entered  as 
such. 

The  remainder  are  passed  on  to  the  Medical  Officer  for  examination,  and 
according  to  the  result  of  his  examination  the  recruit  is  finally  accepted  or 
rejected. 
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Rejected  recruits  receive  full  pay,  iu  the  case  of  Army  recruits,  from  the 
date  of  their  provisional  enlistment  in  the  hills  to 
the  date  of  rejection,  and,  in  addition,  an  allowance 
of  two  annas  for  every  15  miles,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their 

homes. 

Recruits  for  the  Military  Police  receive  four  annas  a  day  from  the  date 
of  provisional  enlistment  to  date  of  rejection,  and  eight  annas  subsistence 
allowance,  irrespective  of  the  distance  to  their  homes. 

The  recruits  who  are  accepted  have  their  recruits'’  clothing,  blankets, 

etc.,  issued  to  them  and  forthwith  start  recruits'’  drill, 

PtissGcl  i*6cruits.  •  • 

etc,  All  recruits  are  vaccinated  at  the  recruiting 

depot,  and  remain  there  for  one  week  after  vaccination.  When  suflieient 

recruits  to  make  up  a  party  are  ready  to  go  off,  they  are  remeasured, 

the  conditions  of  service  are  read  and  explained  to  them,  and  they  are 

despatched  to  battalion  head-quarters  in  charge  of  one  or  two  old  soldiers. 

A  party  generally  consists  of  from  eight  to  twelve- recruits  in  the  case  of 

battalions  up-country,  and  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  the  case  of  battalions 

in  Assam  or  Burma. 

A  recruit  is  invariably  posted  to  the  battalion  to  which  his  ‘bringer-in 
belongs,  unless  its  requirements  are  completed,  or  the 
^  °  '  '  '  recruit  himself  asks  to  be  transferred  to  another 

battalion,  in  which  he  has  a  brother  or  other  near  relation  serving. 

In  the  former  case  the  recruit  has  the  choice  of  joining  the  linked 
battalion,  or  any  other  battalion  he  may  select,  or  of  returning  to  his 
home  with  the  idea  of  enlisting  next  season  in  the  battalion  for  which  he  was 
originally  brought  in. 

Rewards  to  recruiters  for  good  work  are  of  two  kinds  ; — 

(a)  Money  rewards  paid  by  the  Recruiting  Staff 
Officer. 

(^)  Regimental  rewards,  such  as  promotion  entry  in 
sheet-roll,  etc. 

Bunds  for  the  payment  of  rewards  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
,  ,  ...  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  who  is  allowed  to  fix  his 

Ec wards  by  Eecnntiug  ^  =  •’ 

Staff  Officer.  own  scale  of  rewards. 

The  present  scale  is  Re.  1  for  any  recruit  enlisted  ;  Rs.  2  for  any  recruit 
5'  5"  in  height,  and  with  a  33"  chest,  and  so  on  according  to  height  and  chest. 

Every  recruiting  party  before  leaving  the  fiepot  for  the  hills  is  warned  that 
such  men  as  work  hard  and  well,  and  bring  in  good 
Regimental  rewards.  favourably  reported  ou  at  the  end  of 


tewards  to  recruiters. 


the  season. 
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Althougli  many  recruiters  no  doubt  look  on  recruiting  duty  as  so  much 
leavCj  a  man,  to  get  good  recruits  and  be  well  reported  on,  must  cover  a  great 
deal  of  ground  and  work  hard  and  steadily  throughout  the  season. 

Nothing  will  encourage  recruiters  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that  good 
work  will  receive  recognition.  If  a  step  of  promotion  was  given  yearly, 
as  a  regular  thing,  to  one  or  two  of  the  best  recruiters,  and  all  men  well 
reported  on  had  an  entry  made  to  that  effect  in  their  sheet-rolls,  it  would  have 
an  excellent  effect  on  recruiting. 


Unsuccessful  recruiters. 


An  unsucessful  recruiter  should  not  be  punished,  unless  specially  reported 
on  for  laziness,  as  his  want  of  success  may  be  due  to 
sickness,  unsuitability  to  the  work,  or  the  fact  that 
the  district  he  belongs  to  is  over-recruited,  and  that  he  should  never  have 
been  selected  for  the  duty. 

H9  should  not  be  sent  again  on  recruiting  duty,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 


Recruiting  Depots  and  Outposts. 


Gorakhpur  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  civil  .administrative  district  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  United 
Goiaklipur.  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  It  was  in  formmr 

davs  a  military  cantonment,  but  no  troops  have  been  stationed  there  since 
1887,  and  on  the  ist  April  1904  the  cantonments  were  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  as  a  ‘  notified  arca.^ 

Gorakhpur  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Bengal  and  North-Western 
Railway,  which  gives  it  communication  with 
Situation.  Lucknow,  about  1 50  miles  to  the  west,  and  with  all 

the  up-country  Gurkha  stations,  and  eastwards  to  Dhubri  Ghat  and  the 


stations  in  Assam. 

It  is  about  60  miles  south  of  Butwal,  or  Batoli,  through  which  Nepalese 
cantonment  and  bazar  passes  the  main  route  from  India  to  Central  Nepal, 
and  of  this  distance,  about  26  miles,  from  Gorakhpur  to  Phareuda,  can  be 
traversed  by  rail. 

Owing  to  its  favourable  position,  Gorakhpur  has  always  been  the  base 
from  which  recruiting  parties  have  worked  to  obtain  recruits  from  Central  Wepal. 

The  depot  provides  accommodation  for  14  Gurkha  officers  and  186 
men,  there  being  separate  accommodation  for  each 
Accommodatiou.  Qurklitl  officer  and  18  recruiting  parties,  in  addition 

to  the  hospital,  with  its  subsidiary  buildings,  receiving  sheds  for  recruits, 
dharmsala,  bazar,  office,  and  followers’  huts. 

No  accommodation  at  present  exists  for  the  recruiting  parties  of  the 
9th  Gurkha  Rifles,  the  Guides,  or  the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service  Troops, 
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Nautauwa  outpost. 


Tribeni  outpost. 


Nautanwa  is  a  large  village;  with  a  big  bazar,  in  British  territory,  about 
3  miles  from  the  frontier.  It  is  28  miles  to  the 
north  of  Pharcnda,  and  one  long  march  from  Butwal. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  that  come  into  Gorakhpur  pass  through 
Nautanwa. 

The  outpost  consists  of  a  hut  of  eight  rooms,  built  in  1891-9.5,  giving 
accommodation  for  16  non-commissioned  officers  and  riflemen. 

Tribeni  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gandak,  at  the  foot  of  the  Somesh- 
war  ridge  of  the  Cheiyaghat  range  of  hills.  It  is 
in  British  territory,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Champaran  district  of  Bengal,  and  is  practically  on  the  frontier  line  of  Nepal. 

Tribeni  is  about  62  miles  from  Gorakhpur,  every  foot  of  which  has 
to  be  marched. 

Opposite  to  Tribeni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gandak,  and  in  Nepalese 
territory,  is  the  village  of  Showpur.  A  Nepfdcse  official  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  here,  and  there  are  some  steam  saw-mills  belonging  to  the  Neptd 
Durbar. 

There  is  a  large  fair  held  at  Tribeni  and  Showpur  every  year  at.  the  time 
of  the  Maghia  Sangrati.  Temporary  villages  of  grass  spring  up,  and 
thousands  of  villagers  flock  in  to  bathe  and  traffic.  At  this  fair  a  certain 
number  of  recruits  can  generally  be  obtained. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  repair  the  outpcst  hut  has  been 
dismantled,  and  grass  huts  ar(i  erected  every  year  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  outpost  non-commissioned  officers. 

In  former  days,  when  recruiters  had  to  smuggle  their  recruits  into  British 
territory,  a  favourite  route  was  across  the  Cheiyaghat  range  into  Tribeni  and 
thence  into  Gorakhpur.  Now-a-days,  when  recruiters  can  bring  their  recruits 
through  openly,  the  large  majority  cross  the  Gandak  higher  up  and  come 
down  through  Butwal,  the  result  being  that  the  Tribeni  route  is  becoming 
more  neglected  every  year,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  outpost  there  is 
very  doubtful. 

Purneah  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  civil  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Bhagalpur  Division  of  Bengal.  It  was  formerly 
a  military  station,  but  no  troops  have  been  stationed 

there  since  1857. 

It  lies  east  of  the  Kosi  river,  about  45  miles  from  the  Neptdese  frontier, 
and  roughly  south  of  the  eastern  half  of  Eastern 
Nepal. 

PuiTieah  is  on  the  Katihar-Ancluira  Ghat  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Bengal 
State  Railway,  whuh  gives  it  communication  to  the  north  with  Eorbesganj — * 


Pumcah  depot. 


Situation. 
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First  employmeut  as  dcpSt. 


Annual  move  to  Darjeeling. 


about  5  miles  from  the  Nepalese  frontier — and  thence  westwards,  through 
Khanwa  Ghat,  with  the  branch  of  the  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railwa}'^ 
running  roughly  parallel  to  the  frontier  up  to  Bairagnia.  To  the  south  there 
is  communication,  via  Katihar,  with  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  Lucknow,  and 
Dhubri  Ghat. 

Pnrneah  was  first  used  as  a  recruiting  depot  during  the  cold  weather  of 

1891-92,  and  the  experiment  proving  successful,  a 
lai’ge  baiTack  of  four  rooms,  with  accommodation  for 
about  60  men,  was  built  during  the  summer  of  1892.  There  is  no  separate 
accommodation  for  Gurkha  officers,  and  they  and  a  large  number  of  recruits 
have  to  be  lodged  under  canvas  every  cold  weather. 

On  the  dep6t  closing  in  the  end  of  February,  all  recruiters  are  railed  to 
Forbesganj,  and  thence  make  their  way  across  the 
hills  to  Darjeeling. 

In  this  way  a  large  portion  of  good  recruiting  ground  is  worked  over, 
and  a  certain  number  of  recruits  should  be  picked  up  on  the  way. 

The  Assistant  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  and  the  depdt  staff  move  to 
DarjeeUdg  by  rail. 

Birpur  is  to  the  west  of  the  Kosi,  and  13  miles  by  road  to  the  north  of 
Pertabganj  station  on  the  Khanwa  Ghat  Branch 
of  the  Bengal  and  North-Western  Railway. 

Most  recruits  from  Okhaldhunga  and  the  east  of  the  Arun  river 
come  through  this  outpost. 

There  is  no  Government  accommodation  at  this  outpost  for  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  on  outpost  duty ;  lodgings  are  hired  and  the  rent 
charged  to  the  battalions  concerned. 

Forbesganj  is  on  the  Katihar- Anchara  Ghat  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  State  Railway,  42  miles  north-west  of 

Forbesganj  outpost.  Pumeah,  and  about  5  miles  from  the  fronts. 

It  is  the  near^t  point  on  the  railway  for  men  coming  in  from  Dhankuta, 
and  the  country  east  of  the  Arun  river,  and  many  recruiters  from  the  west 
prefer  to  cross  the  river  at  Dhankuta,  and  thence  come  direct  to  Forbesganj, 
instep  of  through  Birpur. 

The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
on  outpost  duty  are  the  same  as  at  Birpur. 

Darjeeling  is  the  summer  head-quarters  of  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

It  is  also  a  large  military  station,  a  battalion  of 
British  infantry  being  quartered  at  Lebong,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  garrison  Artillery  at  Katapahar,  and  a  Convalescent  Dep6t  at  Jala- 
pahar  ;  all  these  three  places  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  to^vn  of  Darjeeling. 


Birpur  outpost. 


Darjeeling  Depdt. 
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Darjeeling  lies  to  the  east  of  Eastern  Nepal/and  is  only  about  10  miles 
Situation,  from  the  frontier. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dai-jeeling-Himalayan  Tlailway,  which  gives 
it  communication,  through  Siliguri,  with  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway, 
and  its  connecting  lines. 

Being  only  about  60  miles  from  the  best  recruiting  grounds  for  Limbus, 
it  is  exceptionally  well  situated  for  recruiting  purposes,  and  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  a  recruiting  dep6t  for  the  Assam  and  Burma  Military  Police 
battalions.  In  1893,  the  recruiting  parties  of  the  Military  Police  battalions 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  District  Reomiting  Officer  for  Gurkhas 
for  the  first  time. 

The  dep6t  consists  of  an  office,  and  accommodation  for  four  Gurkha  officers, 
10  married,  and  132  unmarried  men.  It  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mde 
from  Ghoom  Station  on  the  Darjeeling- Himalayan  Railway,  and  about  3  miles 
from  the  Darjeeling  post  office. 

Recruiting  in  the  Darjeeling  district  it.self  is  strictly  prohibited,  as 
it  is  considered  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of  the 

Tea  garden  coo  i  surrounding  tea-gardens,  and  all  men  enlisted  must 

be  brought  in  from  Nepal  or  from  Sikkim,  where  there  is  a  large  Nepalese 
colony. 

Many  garden  coolies  attempt  to  get  enlisted,  but  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  detect  them,  and  the  recruiters  who  bring  them  in  should  be 
severely  punished.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  nearly  such  good  materia  as  the 
raw  lads  brought  in  direct  from  Nepal. 

Recruiting  from  Darjeeling  during  the  months  of  J uly,  August,  and  Sep- 
Importance  of  Darjeeling  tember  depends  very  largely  on  the  severity  of  the 
depdfc.  monsoon.  If  the  weather  is  comparatively  open, 

recruiting  can  be  carried  on  through  the  rains  without  any  great  difficulty, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains  are  heavy  and  continuous,  both  recruiters 
and  recruits  suffer  great  discomfort  and  hardships.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
that  recruiting,  as  far  as  possible,  should  stop  about  the  15th  July  and 
recommence  about  the  1st  October. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Darjeeling  is  the 
only  dep6t  available  for  recruiting  operations  in  the  hot  weather  and  rains,  and 
would  be  most  valuable  were  a  large  number  of  recruits  required  suddenly  on 
mobilisation  during  those  seasons.  In  such  a  case  recruiting  operations  could 
commence  at  once  in  Eastern  Nepal,  and  a  large  number  of  recruits  be  obtained 
before  the  Gorakhpur  depot  opened ;  for  this  reason  Darjeeling  must  always  be 
looked  on  as  a  most  important  recruiting  centre. 
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PART  II.— REGIMENTAL. 


Selection  of  Recruiting  Party. 


Commander  of  party. 


If  a  large  proportion  of  one  class  of  reernits  is  requirecE  Gig  commander  of 
the  party  should  belong  to  a  part  of  Nepal  in  which 
this  class  predominates,  e.g.,  if  a  large  proportion  of 
Gnrung  recruits  were  requirerl,  a  charjati  ’  Gurung  Gurkha  officer  from 
Gurkha,  Lamjung,  or  Kaski  would  be  a  good  man  to  select  to  command  the 
party. 

A  ‘  line-boy  ’  does  not,  as  a  rule,  do  well  on  recruiting  duty,  as  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  recruiting  is  carried  on. 

As  very  large  sums  of  money  pass  through  his  hands  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  the  commander  of  the  party  should  be  a 
thoroughly  reliable  man,  intelligent,  and  good  at 


Qualifications. 


accounts. 

He  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  good  order  and  discipline,  and  of 
keeping  his  recruiters  up  to  the  mark.  At  the  same  time  he  should  have  a 
good  temper  and  tact,  taking  an  interest  in  his  recruits  and  looking  after  them 
well  while  at  the  depot,  and  alw,iys  ready  to  attend  to  claimants  to  estates  and 
pension,  ‘  chitti-walas,^  etc.  A  Gurkha  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  who 
has  been  previou-sly  employed  on  recruiting  duty  has  naturally  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  one  new  to  the  work. 

The  commander  of  the  party  should  always  be  allowed  to  select  his  own 
w'ritcr. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  at  the  outposts  have  a  very  difficult  task. 

Outpost  nou'Ccmmissioiu'd  A-  good  man  at  the  rvoik  iniisu  lie  able  to  discriminate 

between  the  coarse-bred  lad  of  good,  phy.uqiie  but 
undesirable  as  a  recruit,  and  the  clean-bred  lad,  who  only  requires  good  food, 
free  gymnastics,  etc.,  to  turn  into  a  first-class  fgliting  man.  If  he  has  not  this 
discrimination  he  will  inovitablj^  turn  liack  many  a  promising  lad,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  passes  to  many  others  who  will  be  rejected  without  hesitation 
by  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer. 

A  non-eomrnissioned  officer  wdio  has  made  a  uame  for  himself  as  a 
recruiter,  but  is  rather  too  old  for  active  rccruiliug  work  in  the  hills,  should, 
as  a  rule,  make  a  good  non-commissioned  officer  for  outpost  work. 

The  number  of  recruiters  doj'cnds  on  the  number  of  recruits  required. 

Recruiters.  Number  re-  Central  Nepal  a  proportion  of  one  recruiter  to 

every  two  recruits  required  is  necessary,  while  in 
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Eastern  Nepal  one  recruiter  to  ever}'  three  recruits  is  quite  sufficient  to  nsure 
good  results. 

These  numbers  should  not  include  men  detailed  for  outpost  or  guard 

duty. 


Selection. 


The  strength  of  the  recruiting  party  should  be  calculated  on  the  maAimum 
number  of  recruits  that  are  likely  to  be  required,  with  a  small  margin  of  safety. 
In  the  event  of  requirements  beings  largely  increased  in  the  course  of  the 
season  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  recruiting  party  should  be  at 
once  strengthened  in  proportion,  in  communication  with  the  Recruiting  Staff 
Officer. 

The  larger  the  party  the  sooner  requirements  will  be  completed,  and  both 
recruits  and  recruiters  join  head-quarters. 

The  importance  of  carefully  selecting  recruiters  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
as,  however  good  a  man  the  commander  of  the 
party  may  be,*  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory  if 
the  recruiters  are  unsuitable  for  the  work. 

'I'hey  should  either  be  men  picked  out  on  account  of  previous  good  work  as 
recruiters,  or  because  they  appear  specially  suited  to  the  work.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  party  should  be  old  recruiters  and  the  remainder  new  men. 

Young  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  successful  as  those  of  over  five  or  six 
years’  service.  Recruiters  should  be  strong,  active  men,  and  hard  workers ;  and 
should  be  medically  examined  before  leaving  head-quarters. 

The  commander  of  the  party,  being  generally  held  personally  responsible 
by  his  Commanding  Officer  for  the  result  of  recruiting  operations,  should  be 
given  as  far  as  possible  a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  the  part3^ 

The  Commanding  Officer  having  decided  how  many  recruiters  are  required, 
and  from  what  districts  they  are  to  be  drawn,  the  points  mentioned  above 
should  be  explained  to  the  commander  of  the  party,  and  the  selection  of  indivi- 
dual  recruiters  left  to  him.  The  records  of  previous  seasons  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  list  made  out  by  him  checked  afterwards  to  see  that 
the  men  he  has  selected  are  suitable  in  every  respect. 

If  a  list  was  kept  up  in  every  Gurkha  battalion,  showing  the  names,  zillas, 
etc.,  of  all  successful  recruiters,  it  would  prove  of 
great  assistance  in  the  selection  of  recruiting  parties. 


List  of  recruiters. 


Date  or  arrival  of  party  at  Recruiting  Depot. 

The  recruiting  party  should  arrive  at  Gorakhpur  on  the  15th  October, 
and  at  Darjeeling  on  the  1st  October,  or  as  soon  after  these  dates  as  possible, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  best  season  for  recruiting,  in  case 
of  any  unforeseen  increase  in  requirements. 


FORMS,  ETC. 
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a  OEMS,  ETC.,  TO  ACCOMPANY  A  ReCRITITING  PaETY. 

When  the  recruiting-  party  leaves  head-quarters,  the  following  should  he 
eith^“  handed  over  to  the  commander  of  the  party,  or  posted,  under  registered 
cover,  to  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  : — 

(fl)  Nominal  roll  of  party  in  English  and  vernacular. 

(5)  Recruiting  certificates,  one  for  each  recruiter. 

(c)  Vernacular  notices  to  heirs  to  pension  or  estate,  of  deceased  men. 

(r/)  Lists  of  claimants  to  estate  and  pension,  and  sheet-rolls  and  death 
certificates  of  men  whose  heirs  are  entitled  to  family  pension. 

(e)  Vernacular  list  of  all  unadjusted  claims  to  estates  or  pension. 

(f)  Medals  of  all  discharged  and  deceased  men  with  a  nominal  roll. 
iff)  A  supply  of  medicine. 

Nominal  rolls  should  be  made  out,  with  the  commander  of  the  party,  his 
writer,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  specially 

Nominal  rolls  of  party.  tip'  it  iiiijc 

selected  for  outpost  or  guard  duty  at  the  head  ot 
the  roll,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  filled  in  either  according  to 
companies,  or  their  regimental  numbers,  to  facilitate  reference. 

Recruiting  certificates  are  necessary  to  enable  recruiters  to  carry  on  their 

work  in  Nepal  without  being  interfered  with.  The 
Recruiting  certificates.  .«  i  i  ,  t 

forms  should,  if  possible,  be  made  out  at  battalion 
head-quarters,  as  there  is  always  a  lot  of  extra  work,  specially  at  Gorakhpur, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  recruiting  season.  The  forms,  which  are  very 
similar  to  tlie  ordinary  leave  certificates,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Recruiting 
Staff  Officer.  The  application  of  the  battalion  office  stamp  is  advisable,  as  it 
tends  to  impress  the  Nepalese  officials. 

Notices  to  heirs  should  contain  instructions  as  to  when,  and  where,  they 

Vernacular  notices  to  should  present  themselves  for  their  claims  to  be 
settled,  and  should  be  sent  out  by  recruiters  residing 
in  the  district  to  which  the  deceased  man  belonged.  The  following  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  suitable  notice  : — 

‘To  (Manbir  Thapa),  resident  of  (Nayakot)  village,  Zilla  (Palpa),  Tehsil 
(Palpa).  Your  son,  (Hastbir  Thapa)  of  the  (1-lst)  Gurkha  Rifles, 
died  at  (Dharinsala)  on  the  (1st  August  1903). 

‘  You  are  his  heir.  Apply  to  the  Brigade-Major  at  (GorakhpurJ, 
for  assistance  about  the  (15th  January  next)^  and  if  entitled 
to  pension,  add  ‘  come  down,  with  two  witnesses,  not  relatives 
and,  if  possible,  pensioners  or  recruiters,  to  prove  your  identity.^ 

A  similar  notice  should  be  sent,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  when 
a  man  dies,  leaving  no  estate  or  medal,  otherwise  the  heir,  especially  a  father 
or  mother,  hears  of  the  death  in  some  other  way  and  undertakes  a  long 
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and  expensive. journey,  only  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  receive  at  the  end. 
Furlough  men  can  be  used,  with  great  advantage,  in  the  delivery  of  these 
notices. 

Lists  of  claimants  to  estates  and  pensions  are  in  book-form,  and  contain  par- 
Lists  of  claimants  to  c3-  ticulars  as  to  the  regimental  number,  company,  and 
tates  and  pensions.  name  of  the  dec.^ased,  the  date  and  cause  of  decease, 

the  name  and  village  of  his  heir,  the  amount  of  the  estate,  medals  due,  etc.,  and 
also  columns  for  the  entry  of  any  covrespcndence  between  the  Recruiting 
Staff  Officer  and  the  battalion,  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  claim. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  early  adjustment  of  claims  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  care  with  which  the  entries  in  these  books  are  checked, 
before  their  despatch  from  head-quarters,  as  to  their  completeness  in  every 
respect. 

This  is  especially  the  ease  as  regards  the  entries  as  to  medals,  which  are 
very  often  incomplete.  This  necessitates  a  reference  to  the  battalion  con¬ 
cerned,  and  causes  hardship  and  delay  to  the  heir. 

All  details  required  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  the  estates  and  pen¬ 
sions  of  such  men  as  die  during  the  period  these  books  are  with  the  Recruiting 
Staff  Officer,  should  I  e  fm  warded  to  him  for  entry  and  necessary  action, 
as  soon  as  the  estates  have  bean  adjusted.  If  the  heir  is  entitled  to  family 
pension,  the  necessary  document  should  be  forwarded  even  before  the  estate 
is  wound  up,  as  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  may  then  be  able  to  hold 
the  Family  Pension  Committee  late  in  the  recruiting  season,  and  the  heir 
Can  then  come  down  and  draw  arrears  of  pension  as  well  as  the  estate, 
the  next  cold  weather. 

The  lists  of  claimants  should  contain  the  names  of  all  deceased  men, 
whether  they  leave  estates  or  not,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  Recruiting  Staff 
Officer  is  able  to  explain  matters  at  once  to  the  heir,  without  reference  to 
head-quarters. 

Printed  forms  for  these  lists  can  be  obtained,  when  required,  from  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer.  Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to  add  new  leaves; 
the  old  book  should  either  be  re-bound  with  the  new  leaves,  or  sent  down,  in 
addition  to  the  new  book,  for  reference  in  case  of  doubtful  claims,  etc. 

The  Vernacular  list  of  unadjusted  claims  is  practically  an  extract,  in 

Vernacular  list  of  unad-  Vernacular,  from  the  lists  of  claimants,  to  enable  the 
justed  claims.  commander  of  the  party  to  know  what  heirs  are  to  be 

communicated  with,  where  to  find  them,  the  amount  of  the  estates,  etc. 

The  medals  of  all  deceased  and  discharged  men,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  to  enable  him  to  distri- 
Medals  and  medal  rolls.  them  at  once  wffien  applied  for.  The  work  of 
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checking  the  medal  rolls  with  the  medals,  at  the  Commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  each  recruiting  season,  may  seem  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  medals  distributed  each  recruiting  season.  If,  however,  the  medals 
are  not  sent  to  the  Eecmiting  Staff  Officer,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  wire  to 
the  battalion  concerned  on  each  application,  which,  as  mentioned  before,  causes 
great  hardship  to  the  heirs  concerned. 

The  medal  rolls,  before  despatch,  should  be  carefully  checked  with  the 
entries  in  the  lists  of  claimants,  and  with  the  medals  about  to  be  despatched. 

The  medals  of  such  men  as  die  after  the  despatch  of  the  medal  rolls, 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Keeruiting  Staff  Officer  at  the  same  time  as  the 
details  for  entry  in  the  lists  of  claimants. 

The  supply  of  medicine  should  include  quinine,  and  pills  for  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  cholera.  These  would  be  distributed, 
with  the  necessary  instructions,  to  each  recruiter  when 
about  to  start  across  the  Terai,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  journey  into  Nepal 
and  back.  If  this  precaution  is  taken,  much  sickness  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  recruiting  party  proportionately  iircrcased. 

Turlongh  men  should  be  encouraged,  by  their  Double  Company 
Commanders  and  Gurkha  officer.^,  to  bring  in  on  their 
return  journey  likely  lads  for  enlistment. 

They  should  also  be  informed  tlir.t  they  will  receive  rewards  from  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  good  recruits,  on  the  same  scale  as  recruiters. 


Supply  of  mcdlciue. 


Einployniont  of  furlong! 
ineu  as  recruiters. 


Pay  or  Receu iters,  Recrliitixg  Funds,  etc. 

A  recruiting  party  on  leaving  battalion  head-quarters  should  be  paid 

up  to  the  end  of  the  cuirout  month,  and  should  also 
Pay  of  recruiters.  .  ,  . 

receive  one  month  s  pay  in  advance.  This  enables 

the  commander  of  the  party  to  send  his  men  off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 

on  arrival  at  the  recruiting  depot. 

The  pay  of  the  recruiting  party  sliould  be  sent  down  regularly,  as  early  in 
the  month  as  possible,  to  enable  the  commander  of  the  party  to  recover  advances 
made  to  recruiters.  These  advances  should  be  made  judiciously,  and  the  men, 
while  being  freely  supplied  with  money,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant  .and  consequently  get  into  debt. 

To  be  successful,  a  rceniiter  must  bav(^  money  to  spend,  which  enables 
him  to  bring  his  recruits  down  to  the  de/i6t  in  good  condition,  and  also  acts 
as  an  advertisement  to  the  battalion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  tho  rewards  received  from  the  Recruiting 
Staff  Officer  only  just  recoup  the  reeniiter  for  his  expenses  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  his  clothes  and  hoots,  oven  if  he  brings  down  very  good  recruits. 

M  2 
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Every  battalion  recruiting  from  Gorakhpur  should  forward  Rs.  I,0u0 
Funds.  Advances  to  fur-  the  Recruiting  staff  Officer  so  as  to  reach  him  on 
lough  men.  or  about  the  15th  October.  This  amount  should,  as  tu 

rule,  cover  all  advances  to  furlough  men  and  other  expenses  up  to  the  end  of 
November. 

Gurkha  officers  in  command  of  recruiting  parties  are  authorised  to  make 
advances  to  furlough  men,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  without  refereirce  to  batta¬ 
lion  head -quarters.  The  usual  amount  sanctioned  is  one  month^s  pay  of  rank. 
This  enables  a  man  who  is  not  entitled  to  a  pass  for  his  wife  to  pay  her 
railway  fare  to  his  station,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  one  or  two  rupees 
in  hand  for  his  expenses  en  route. 

Further  funds  should  be  provided  by  battalions,  as  called  for  by  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  as  that  officer  has  no  fi/mds  at  his  disposal  from 
which  to  malse  advances  to  commanders  of  recruiting  parties. 

The  Recruiting  Staff  Office  treasure  chest  is  run  on  the  same  lines  as 
Recruiting  Staff.  Office  that  of  a  Native  Infantry  battalion,  each  battalion 
accounts.  recruiting  having  a  separate  ledger  account. 

All  sums  received  from  battalions  are  deposited  in  full,  and  payments 
are  made  to  commanders  of  parties,  as  they  may  require.  From  these  they 
make  advances  to  recruits,  recruiters,  and  furlough  men,  pay  estates  to  the  heirs 
of  deceased  men,  or  arrears  of  pay,  etc.,  to  men  taking  their  discharge,  submit¬ 
ting  their  accounts  periodically  to  battalion  head-quaiteis.  All  payments 
made  by  commanders  of  parties  should  be  adjusted  regimentally  on  receipt  of 
their  accounts,  and  not  refunded  to  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officei  by  sepaiato 
remittance  transfer  receipts  or  money  orders,  as  the  latter  system  causes  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  accounts  and  extra  clerical  labour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Glorakhpur  recruiting  season,  a  copy  of  its  ledger 
account  is  sent  to  each  battalion  to  enable  the  accounts  of  the  party  to  be 
checked,  a  remittance  transfer  receipt  for  any  balance  being  forwarded  at  the 
same  time.  The  Eastern  Nepal  treasure  chest  accounts  run  on  practically  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  as  estates  and  advances  are  being  continually  applied 
for  throughout  the  hot  weather  and  rains.  In  the  absence  of  recruiting  parties, 
any  such  payments  have  to  be  made  by  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  as  separate 
treasure  chest  transactions,  accounts  being  submitted,  and  funds  called  for, 
as  required. 

Recruits’  Clothing. 

The  kit  issued  to  each  recruit  at  the  recruiting  depot  depends  entirely  on 
the  orders  given  to  the  commander  of  each  party. 

Neceasar)  clothing.  Whatever  elso  is  issued,  the  kit  should  include 
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the  following  articles,  to  ensure  the  cleanliness  and  healthiness  of  the 
recruit : — 

Two  bla'nkets. 

One  cotton  shirt,  and  pair  of  pyjamas. 

A  warm  coat,  jersey,  or  cardigan  jacket. 

Hecruits^  clothing  should  be  sent  either  with  the  recruiting  party,  or 
made  up  at  the  dep6t.  When  sent  by  goods  train  it  generally  arrives  late. 

Blankets,  when  required  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  depot  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  should  be  ordered  some  time  beforehand,  as  very 
Blankets.  firms  keep  large  stocks,  and  unless  each  recruit 

receives  his  two  blankets  immediately  on  being  passed,  he  generally  suffers  in 
health. 

If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  requirements  being  increased  during  the  re¬ 
cruiting  season,  the  extra  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  should  be  arranged  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Correspondence. 

The  Central  Nepal  Recruiting  Staff  Office  is  at  Gorakhpur  from  the  15th 
October  to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  moves  to 
Where  to  be  addressed.  Darjeeling  till  about  the  12th  October  every  year. 

All  correspondence  connected  with  recruiting  in  Central  Nepal  and  all  corre¬ 
spondence,  such  as  demi-official  letters,  etc.,  intended  for  the  Recruiting  Staff 
Officer  himself,  should  be  addressed  as  above. 

The  Eastern  Nepal  Recruiting  Staff  Office  is  at  Purneah  from  the  15th 
November  to  the  end  of  February,  and  at  Darjeeling  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Correspondence  connected  with  recruiting,  etc.,  in  Eastern  Nepal  should 
be  addressed  accordingly  to  the  '  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  Gurkhas,^  and 
not  to  the  '  Assistant  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,^  as  is  frequently  done. 

Battalions  having  men  in  their  ranks  from  both  Central  and  Eastern 
Nepal,  should,  when  receiving  applications  for  advances,  railway  warrants, 
etc.,  during  the  cold  weather,  be  careful  to  note  from  which  office  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  made,  and  address  the  answer  accordingly. 

During  the  time  the  Gorakhpur  office  is  closed,  all  communications  for 
men  applying  from  Gorakhpur,  should  be  addressed  to  the  ‘Collector  of 
Gorakhpur.^ 

The  clerk  of  the  Gorakhpur  office  remains  there  throughout  the  hot 
weather  and  rains,  and  during  that  time  acts  as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  Col¬ 
lector's  office,  for  work  which  in  the  cold  weather  would  be  done  by  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer.  Any  Gurkha  requiring  assistance  should  apply  to 
the  Collector  through  the  Recruiting  Staff  Office  clerk. 
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All  communications  for  men  applying  from  Purnoah  or  Darjeeling,  when 
the  Recruiting  Staff  Office  is  not  at  these  stations,  should  he  addressed  to  tho 
‘  Collector  of  Purneah,'’  or  the  'Station  Stuff  Officer,  Darjeeling,^  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  men  being  told  at  the  same  time  to  apply  to  these  officers. 

The  telegraph  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the 

number  of  recruits  required ;  and  in  all  questions 
Use  of  the  telegraph.  ,  t 

connected  with  the  adjustment  of  claims  to  estates 
and  pensions,  etc.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  figures 
in  such  cases.  Whenever  mistakes  might  occur,  words  should  be  used 
instead  of  figures. 

Remittances  to  Furlough  men,  etc. 

Remittances  to  furlough  men,  etc.,  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  sent  direct 
to  the  men  concerned.  Men  applying  for  advances  should  be  paid,  when 
possilde,  through  the  Recruiting  Staff  Office  accounts,  and  at  other  times 
by  money  order  payable  to  the  officers  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
'  Correspondence,^  the  regimental  number,  rank,  name,  and  regiment  of 
the  man  concerned  being  entered  in  the  coupon  of  the  money  order  to  guard 
against  personation. 

As  regards  '  chitti-walas,'’  a  very  excellent  system  exists  in  the  1st 
Gurkha  Rifles.  When  a  man  at  Dharmsala,  or  wherever  the  battalion 
happens  to  be  stationed,  wishes  to  remit  money  to  some  relation  at  Gorakhpur, 
he  applies  to  his  Double  Company  Commander.  The  Double  Company 
Commander  then  writes  to  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  and  asks  him  to  direct 
the  commander  of  the  recruiting  pjrty  to  pay  the  amount  sanctioned  from  the 
recruiting  funds,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  name  of  the  man  on  whose 
behalf  the  payment  is  to  be  made,  and  the  name,  relationship,  village,  etc,, 
of  the  payee.  The  amount  is  then  paid  out  before  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer, 
the  payee^s  receipt  taken,  and  the  transaction  is  shown  in  the  recruiting 
accounts  submitted  to  head-quarters  and  adjusted  regimentally.  By  this 
system  there  is  practically  no  risk  of  personation,  and  the  remitter  is  saved  the 
money  order  commission. 

Railv/ay  warrants — Furlough  men. 

Furlough  men,  who  intend  to  return  Gorakhpur,  should  be  warned 
that  if  they  present  their  return  warrants  at  Pharenda,  or  elsewhere,  they  will 
be  allowed  to  halt  in  Gorahhpur  for  one  week  only,  after  which  period  their 
'soldiers’  tickets’  will  lapse.  Men  wishing  to  stop  more  than  one  week  in 
Gorakhpur  should  buy  ordinary  tickets  for  the  journey  from  Pharenda,  etc.,  to 
Gorakhpur,  and  present  their  warrants,  altered  and  initialled  by  the 
Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  at  Gorakhpur,  when  about  to  resume  their  journey. 


HECKUITING — JIILITAKY  l'(^LICK. 
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Battalions  obtaining  their  kukries  in  Nepal  should,  in  accordance  with 
Adjutant-General  in  India’s  No.  2283-D.  of  20th  July  1889,  apply  to  the 
Resident  in  Nepal  for  the  necessary  permit  from  the  Durbar,  giving  the 
number  of  kukrics  required,  a  nominal  roll  of  the  men  detailed  to  purchase 
them,  and  the  district  in  which  they  propose  to  obtain  them. 

The  permit  should  be  applied  for  about  the  15th  August,  and  forwarded 
so  as  to  reach  the  Recruiting  Staff  OtBcer  at  Gorakhpur  about  the  15th 
October. 

Recruiting — Military  Police. 

The  foregoing  notes  on  Gurkha  recruiting  are  applicable  to  Military 
Police  battalions,  as  well  as  to  the  Gurkha  battalions  of  the  Native  Army; 
but  as  many  officers  serving  with  Military  Police  b-attalions  have  had  no 
previous  experience  of  Gurkha  recruiting,  the  following  additional  notes  may  be 
of  use  to  them. 

As  Gurkha  recruits  cannot  be  picked  up  in  British  territory,  but 
Necessity  for  recruiting  have  to  be  brought  in  from  Nepal,  it  is  necessary, 

when  recriiits  are  required,  either  to  detail  a 
recruiting  party  for  the  purpose,  or  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  party  of 
another  battalion,  already  on  the  spot. 

The  first  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  system,  as  recruiters  are  bound  to 
take  more  interest  and  work  harder,  in  bringing  in  recruits  for  their  own 
battahon,  than  for  another  one.  It  is  also  very  discouraging  for  a  recruiting 
party,  after  completing  the  requirements  of  their  oivn  battalion,  to  be  sent 
back,  time  after  time,  into  the  hills,  to  bring  in  recruits  for  other  bat¬ 
talions.  This  is  specially  the  case  when  recruiting  is  carried  on  in  the  rainy 
season. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  the  commander  of  the  party  and  of  recruit- 
SeJection  of  recruiting  CIS  has  been  fully  dealt  with  before.  It  should  be  noted, 

however,  that  the  more  districts  are  represented  in 
the  party,  the  better,  always  provided  that  the  classes  required  are  obtainable  in 
these  districts.  Asa  rule,  about  90  per  cent,  of  recruiters  are  residents  of 
Ham  and  Dhankuta.  The  former  die  trict,  owing  to  its  bordering  on  the  frontier, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling,  has  been  over-recruited,  and  con¬ 
tains  but  little  good  material  now-a-days,  A  well-selected  recruiting  party,  to 
recruit  all  the  classes  of  Eastern  Nepal,  should  include  men  from  Dhankuta, 
Bhojpur,  Okhaldhunga,  Lyang  Lyang,  and  Dhulikhel. 

If  a  Battalion  Commandant  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  how  many  men  to  send 
on  recruiting  duty,  or  from  what  district  to  select  them,  he  should  at  once 
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cunimmiicalc  with  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  stating  the  class  and  number  id 
recruits  required. 

The  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  will  tbeu  lie  able  fe  give  him  all  particulars 
necessary  to  make  U])  a  good  rccrniting  parly,  to  the  mutual  atlvantage  of  both 
the  Battalion  Commandant  and  tlu'  Uecruiting  Staff  Officer. 

Recruiters  of  the  Military  koliec  are  paid  rewards  on  the  same  scale 

„  ,  .  as  Army  recruiters,  funds  being  placed  at  the 

Kowai'ds  to  ivci'intiTs.  .  _  _  _  i 

disposal  of  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  for  the 
purpose.  This  should  be  explained  to  recruiters,  before  leaving  battalion 
head-quarters  ;  they  should  also  understand  that  they  will  be  reported  on  by 
the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  according  to  their  work,  and  that  men  well 
reported  on  by  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  will  have  their  good  work  recog¬ 
nised  by  Battalion  Commandants. 

Recruiting  cannot  be  carried  on  without  funds.  A  lump  smn  is 

annually  placed  at  the  credit  of  the  Recruiting  Staff 
F  unds  for  recruitiug  '  “ 

Officer  for  expenses  connected  with  the  recruiting  of 
the  Assam  Military  Police  battalions,  but  no  arrangement  of  this  sort  exists 
for  the  battalion.s  of  the  Burma  Military  Police.  Commandants  of  the 
latter  must,  therefore,  when  recruits  are  required,  make  immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  funds  to  be  placed  at  the  credit  of  the  Kecruiting  Staff  Officer. 

About  Rs.  25  should  be  .allowed  for  each  recruit  required.  Out  of  this 
amount  the  recruit  has  to  be  fed.  at  the  rnte  of  about  4  annas  a  day,  from  the 
time  he  meets  the  recruiter  in  the  hills,  till  he  leaves  the  recruiting  depot  to 
join  his  battalion;  and,  in  addition  be  has  to  be  provided  with  clothes,  blankets, 
cooking-pots,  and  a  small  cash  advance  to  pay  for  his  food  on  his  journey  up 
to  his  battalion. 

Any  special  instructions  for  the  recruiting  party  should  be  sent  through  the 

Recruiting  Staff  Officer,  who  then  knows  wliat  Batta- 

lustructlons  for  party. 

lion  Commandants  require,  and  can  act  according-ly. 

All  changes  in  requirements  should  be  notified  at  once  Iiy  wire,  and  care 

tid-ien  that  more  recruits  are  not  enlisted  than  are 

Cliaugcs  iu  rc<xuircuicul8. 

actually  required. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ‘place  '  recruits,  specially  at  the  end  of  the 
recruiting  season,  and  a  recruit  brought  in  7  or  >0  days’  march  and  pas.sed  a.s 
‘  fit  ^  naturally  considers  himself  hardly  treated  if  he  is  subsequently 
discharged  owing  to  retjuirements  being  unexpectedl3  reduced. 

Employment  of  Guiikha  Pensioners. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  among  the  Behar  planters  for  the  services 
of  Gurkha  pensioners  of  good  character  to  act  as  chowkidars  over  indigo 


J.Mi*LOVMi;xV’r  Of  GUliKUl  I’KX.SiOXEK!;.  ItiO 

cit.kc’-liouscs,  y;nviu  {follow IIS,  etc.  Tlic  WitU  ik  Hg’l'tj  ilicrr  luiny  littlr  nr  im 
mg’hl  wof'c.  Tlio  piiv  g'ivcu  is  generally  Rs.  7  a  moutli,  with  free  <|uai  tt  r>  atul 
fuel,  and  the  emi>loyer  pays  the  railway  fare  of  the  pensioner  and  his  wife,  if  hr 
is  a  married  man,  from  Gorakhpur  to  the  nearest  railway  station 

Commanding  Officers  could  greatly  help  the  Recruiting  Staff  Officer  to 
obtain  the  services  of  pensioners,  by  making  this  fact  known  in  their  bat¬ 
talions,  and  providing  such  men  as  were  desirous  of  obtaining  employment 
with  recommendations  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  457,  Army  Regulations 
India,  \  olnme  II. 
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TABLE  I. 

List  of  Assam  and  Burma  Military  Police  Battalions  enlisting  Gurlchds, 

and  their  authorised  establishment. 

Assam  Military  Police. 


Earn e  of  battalion. 

Address, 

EsTaBLISBUENT. 

Cora* 

panics. 

Totai,. 

Garo  Hilh  Battalion  .... 

Tura 

2 

202 

Lakbimpar  Battalion 

Dibnigsrh 

8 

889 

Lusbai  Hills  Batta'ion 

Aijal  .... 

8 

840 

Naga  Hills  Battalion  .... 

Kohiina 

7 

670 

Silchar  Battalion ..... 

Silchar 

4 

389 

Total 

29 

2,990 

Establishment  of  GurkhSs  at  80  %  2,393 

Burma  Military  Police. 


Name  of  battalion. 

Address. 

Gobkha  Establibbuknt, 

Com* 

panics. 

TOTit. 

Arakan  Hill  Tracts  Battalion 

Paleiwa 

2 

o 

o 

Chin  Hilh)  Battalion  .... 

Falam  .... 

3 

339 

Mandalay  Pattalion  .... 

Mandalay 

3 

339 

Myitkyina  I'attalion  .... 

Myitkyina 

13 

1,469 

Northern  Shan  States  Battalion  , 

Lashio  .... 

2 

226 

lluby  Minos  Battalion  .... 

Mpgok  .... 

3 

339 

Toungoo  Battalion  .... 

Toungoo  . 

2 

220 

TOT.tL 

28 

3,132 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  6,624 
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BUDDHISM. 


appendix  a. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  BUDDHISM  AND  SAKYA  SINQHA. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  Buddhism  and  its  Apostle  Sakya 
Sinjrha,  and  is  a  condensed  extract  from  Oldfield^s  book  : — 

The  origin  and  first  progi'ess  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  obscure  and 
confused,  in  consequence  of  tlie  many  mythological  legends  which  the  super¬ 
stition  of  its  supporters  has  mixed  up  with  its  early  history.  Not  only  have  they 
attributed  to  its  founder,  Sakya  Singha,  a  supernatural  origin,  and  invested 
him  with  supernatural  powers,  but  they  have  incorporated  with  their  creed 
the  fabulous  chronology  of  the  Hindus,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of 
what  is  in  reality  a  comparatively  modern  faith. 

There  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt  that  Buddhism  had  its  origin  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  whence  it  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  India 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it 
commenced,  not  as  a  new  and  independent  system  of  religion,  but  as  an 
offshoot  or  schism  from  the  more  ancient  faith  of  the  Hindus. 

The  gross  idolatry  encouraged  by  the  Brahmans,  and  more  particularly 
the  cruel  character  of  their  ritual,  which  enjoined  the  constant  slaughtering 
of  animals,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  even  human  victims,  caused  great 
disgust  to  many  of  the  Vaishnavas  (followers  of  Vishnu),  as  well  as  to  many 
other  Hindus  who  gradually  seceded  from  the  ancient  faith. 

As,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus,  all  of  Vishnu  s  previous 
incarnations  had  been  destined  to  accomplish  certain  definite  purposes  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  it  was  a  natural  course  for  the  early  followers  of  Buddha 
to  represent  that  their  deity  had  become  incarnate  for  a  ninth  time,  in  the 
form  of  Buddha,  with  the  object  of  reclaiming  Hindus  from  all  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  purifying  their  religion  of  the  numerous  errors  and  abuses  with 
which  it  was  corrupted. 

They  therefore  set  up  Buddha  as  an  incarnation  or  'avatar"  of  Vishnu. 

As  their  numbers  increased,  emboldened  by  their  success,  they  openly 
denounced  the  errors  of  Hinduism,  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Brahmans, 
and  denied  the  sacred  character  and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Vedas. 

As  the  basis  of  the  new  creed  they  adopted  from  the  Hindus  the  belief 
in  one  Supreme  Being,  lut  they  denied  his  providence  and  active  interference, 
either  in  the  creation  or  government  of  the  universe. 
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Tlicy  l.olieved  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  identified  the  powers  of 
nature  with  the  Supreme  Being. 

Although  they  incoiTorated  with  their  system  many,  if  not  most,  ot  the 
Ilirldu  deitii,  yet  they  ranked  them  not  as  gods,  bHt  as  mere  superior  servants 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  regarded  them  as  subordinate  even  to  their  own 
.deified  saints.  They  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  with  but  little  change,  t  e 
doctrine  of  the  reputed  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  ultimate  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  Supreme  Being.  The  difference  being  that  the  Hindus  looked 
forward  to  absorption  into  Brahma,  and  the  new  religionists  looked  forward  to 

ahsorption  into  Buddha. 

Idiev  ao-reed  with  the  Hindus  in  looking  on  the  present  world  merely  as  a 
'-pherc  of  probation  for  man. 

The  most  important  point  of  difference  between  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Buddhists,  consisted  in  the  latter  denying  the  divine  authority  of  the  \edHS 
and  Purfinas,  which  were  the  most  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hindus. 

They  rejected  entirely  the  system  of  caste,  and  with  it  they  threw  off  all 
social  or  spiritual  superiority  of  the  Brahmans  and  other  privileged  classes. 
They  abolished  also  the  hereditary  priesthood,  maintaining  that  priests  were 
not  essential ;  as,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  all  human  beings  were  equal,  and  that 
ail  were  alike  able,  unassisted,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to  obtain 
ultimate  absorption  into  the  Supreme  Being.  For  the  assistance  of  their 
vmaker  brethren,  however,  priests  were  permitted,  and  their  holy  character 
recognised  ;  but  they  were  selected  from  any  class  of  the  community,  and  were 
only  required  to  be  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  their  learning 
and  for  the  greater  asceticism  of  their  lives. 

To  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood  (so  common  among  the  Hindus,  and 
especially  among  the  worshippers  of  Shiva  and  Durga)  every  kind  of  sacrifice 
was  prohibited  as  being  repugnant  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  character  of 
f  he  Supreme  Being,  who  was  represented  as  looking  svith  abhorrence  on  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  as  requiring  from  his  worshippers  an  excessive  respect  for 
every  form  of  animal  life. 

In  the  year  623  B.C.,  Savartha  Siddha  was  born.  He  was  the  son  of 
Raja  Sadudhana,  who  was  a  Kshatriya  by  caste,  and  a  king  of  the  solar  race, 
and  who  reigned  over  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Magadha  (modern  Behar). 

Savartha  Siddha  was  reared  with  the  greatest  care.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Yasodhara,  having  obtained  hei 
hand  as  a  reward  for  his  prowess  and  skill  m  martial  accomplishments  in  a 
public  contest. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  the  young  Prince  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  after  which  no  gradually 
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became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  religion  was  the  only 
One  worthy  of  following. 

Savartha  Siddha  was  28  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and 
having  dropped  his  former  name,  he  adopted  that  of  Sakya  Singha*,  by  which 
he  was  ever  aftemards  known,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  asceticism. 

He  studied  the  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  religion  until  the  age  of  35 
when  he  started  for  Benares,  where  he  openly  preached  the  new  doctrines  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 

Sakya’s  royal  lineage,  his  piety  and  learning,  his  talents,  zeal,  and  moral 
courage,  enabled  him  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  jealousies  of  the  various  rival 
sects,  and  to  lay  the  solid  and  lasting  foundations  of  a  new  religion,  based 
upon  a  simple,  pure,  and  widely  accepted  creed. 

As  head  of  the  various  heretical  sects,  Sakya  soon  succeeded  in  uniting 
them  all  into  one  powerful  party,  which  looked  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father,  and  which  even  during  his  lifetime,  invested  him  with  the  title,  as  they 
believed  he  possessed  the  attributes,  of  a  divine  being. 

They  called  him  ‘  Buddha,  the  ‘  Avise  one,  ^  and  the  new  religion  was 
called  by  his  followers  after  his  name. 

This  religion  may  be  described  as  a  system  of  deism,  in  which  the  supreme 
deity  is  represented  by  the  powers  of  nature ;  in  which  a  fundamental  doctrine 
is  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  which  necessarily  involves  a  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  every  form  of  life ;  which  assumes  the  original  equality,  social  as 
well  as  spiritual,  of  all  classes  of  men,  and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  system  of 
caste  ;  and  which  enjoins  on  its  followers  a  life  of  virtue  and  self-denial  in  this 
world  as  the  only  means  of  securing  an  immortality  of  peace  and  rest  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Sakya  was  wonderfully  successful  as  a  missionary ;  thousands  crowded  to 
his  preaching  and  many  neighbouring  monarchs  embraced  his  religious 
opinions. 

Having  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  north-western  India,  he  made, 
a  pilgrimage  to  Nepal,  accompanied  by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Bhikshas  (or  mendicant  ascetics)  and  having  with  him  the  Raja  of  Benares 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

In  Nepal  Sakya  found  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  apostle,  had 
already  taken  a  firm  root. 

They  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  a  distinguished  teacher  from 
Tibet,  named  Manjusri,t  who  had  led  the  first  colony  from  China  into  Nepal, 

^  *  Sakya  Sinelia  is  avowedly  Kshatriya;  and  if  bis  six  predecessors  liad  really  any  historical 
existence,  the  books  wldeh  affirm  it,  affirm,  too,  that  all  six  were  Brahnianical  or  Kshatriva. 
t  Sri  and  Manju,  viz.,  the  '  Sri,’  ‘  wise  one  ’  of  ■  Msnju  ’  or  ‘  Manchuria.’ 
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and  had  built  on  a  hill  within  the  confines  of  the  valley,  a  temple  to  the  eternal 
self-existent  spirit  Swayambhu. 

This  hill  is  still  known  as  thg  hill  of  Swayambh  or  Sambhunath. 

Sakya  recorded  with  pious  pride  the  great  doings  of  Manjusri ;  he  told 
how  tradition  assigned  to  him  the  honour  of  having  by  a  miracle  converted  the 
laro^e  mountain  lake  of  Nagavasa  into  the  rich  and  habitable  Valley  of  Nepal. 

When  Sakya  returned  to  Hindustan,  most  of  the  followers  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  thence,  settled  in  Nepal,  and  became  gradually  blended  by 
intermarriage,  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  way,  that  the  system  of  caste,  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Buddhists  of  the  plains,  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form  among  the 
Buddhists  of  Nepal. 

Sakya  is  known  by  various  other  names,  of  which  Gotama,  Sakya  Mune, 
and  Mahamuni  are  those  most  commonly  used. 

There  is  quite  enough  that  is  authentic  in  the  history  of  Sakya  to  show 
that  he  was  a  very  eminent  and  extraordinary  character. 

His  piety  was  sincere,  his  learning  great,  his  zeal  untiring,  and  his  talents 
were’only  exercised  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  founded  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  he  established  monasteries  and  convents  for  those  who 
were  desirous  of  leading  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Although  he  encountered  the 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  of  the  Brahmanical  priesthood,  yet  he  never 
was  betrayed  into  any  retaliatory  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

DISTRICTS,  TEHSILS,  AND  ZILLAS  OF  NEPAL. 


Nepal  is  divided  into  two  main  divisions  ; — 
The  TERAI  or  Lowlands. 

The  PARVAT  or  Hig^hlands. 


THE  TERAI. 

Zillas  — 

Banti  (or  Nepalganj)  North  of  British  District  of  Bahraich. 
Bars  Do.  Do.  Champaran. 


Bardiya  b.. 

Butwal  4. . 

Dang 

XailAli 

Kanchanpur 

MahotSri 

Morang 

Palhi. 

Parsa 

Bautahat 

Saptari 

Sarlahi 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

JJo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bahraich. 

Gorakhpur,  Basti. 

Gonda. 

Kheri. 

Philibit. 

Darbhanga  and  Moza* 
ffarpur. 

Purneah. 

Gorakhpur. 

Champaran. 

Mozaffaipuv. 

Bhngalpur. 

Mozaffarpur. 


The  above-named  Zillas  are  divided  for  police  and  civil  purposes  into — 

Amini  Goshwara  Kacheries  in  charge  of  a  Suba  or  Hakim. 

Do.  Kacheries  in  charge  of  a  Lieutenant  or  Hakim. 

Do.  Tirana  and  Chaukies  do.  do. 


The  Amini  Kacheri  is  subordinate  to  the  Amini  Goshwara. 


Zilla  Morang  comprises 


Zilla  Saptari  comprises 


Eangeli  Amini  Kacheri. 
Sabchganj  Tbana. 

Gadaria  Cbauki. 

Harinagar  Do. 

I’aterganj  Do. 

..  I  Jbapa  Amini  Kacheri. 
Athmanga  Chauki. 

Kalikajhar  Do. 

Pathamaii  Do. 

Maheshpur  Do. 

Dhulabari  Do. 

Maha  Bharat  Dc. 

('  Hanumannagar  Amini  Kachsri. 
\  Sirha  Thana. 

...  •<  Bliagwanpur  Thana. 

I  Haripnr  Chanki. 

V  Pato  Chauki. 
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Tlio  Amini  Gocliwrira  Kacberi  of  tlio^o  Iavo  is  af  TTniinmni;;'..T.q'ar. 

Ainini 


TTflaipiir  'Chniu. 
fv-.ilialii  1^0, 

Taijir  Cliiniki. 


'as  Parsa  and  Para  oomia  iN 


Tilniki 
Cliiilii 

Sumi'sliwar 
Sinirakasa 
Uliodaha 
Tvarchoi  \v';i 
Hikna  Tl'.ori 
Kariiiai  va 
Trilioai 
Aillildiara 
Piitarwa 


Vo. 

Do. 

Vo. 

Vo. 

1*0.  (near  klanau!). 
Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Kadarkana  Aitiini  T\aclieri. 
Malanira  Thana. 


/.iila  l!au!a!iat-  coiapnsoii 


Zilln  Sarlahi. 

Zilla  Mahotuii  comtirises 


Sarlalii 
Ikuiipiirwa 
Madhiia 
Parsa 
Samanpur 
K  hair  ban 
Gaur 


J>o. 
1  o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jalesai-  Aniini  Kachcri. 
Ith.arwa  Chauki. 
Aumlii  Do. 

Ihijha  Do. 

The  Am  ini  Goshwara  Kacheri  of  the  five  Zillas  is  at  Birganj. 

Taulihwa  Amini  Kacheri. 


Zilla  Pmtwal  comprises 


Pahadurganj  Thana. 
Thakuri.ur  Chauki. 
Lachhrainagar  Do. 


Chakra  Chauva  Do. 

Parusi  Ainini  Karheri. 
Bhagwaiipuv  Tliana. 

Amaniganj  Cbauki. 

Balapur  Do. 

Gnlaria  Do. 

Dhcndwa  Pahar  Amini  Kacheri. 
Baisahi  Cliauki. 

Kha;:ra  Do. 

Khahari  Do. 

Koilahasa  Do. 

Ckanrisal  Do. 

The  Amini  Goshwara  Kacheri  of  ihese  three  Zillas  is  at  Taulihwa. 

Naipalganj  Amini  Kacheri. 

Suya  Cliauki. 


Zilla  Pallii  comprises 


Zilla  Dang  comprises 


Zillas  Banki  and  Bavdija  comprise 


Khi.aricha  Do. 
Badaiya  Do. 
Jamnaha  Do. 

Jaiv  espur  Do. 
Bajapur  Thana. 
Kaibtli  Do. 
Dlianaura  Chauki. 
Pakaria  Do. 


.  B.udiya  Amini  Kacheri  h.is  been  amalgamated  with  the  Naipalganj  (Biinkil 

Annm  Karheri.  ^  r,  j  \  j 
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Zillas  Kailali  and  Kanchanpur  comprise 


The  Amini  Goshwara  Kachevi  of  these 


Kanchanpur  (Bilauri)  Amini  Kacheri. 
Kailali  Thana. 

Sunahaphaut  Chauki. 


Prasan 

Bo. 

Nandaha 

Lo. 

Prithipur 

Do. 

Jngeda 

Do. 

Jamna 

Do. 

4  Zillas  is  at  Naipalganj  (Bauki) 


HIGHLANDS. 

Four  main  divisions  are  divided,  all  told,  into  2i  Tclisils— 


No.  1  East  (Dulikhel) 

No.  2  „  (Lyan^  Lyang) 

No.  3  ,,  (Okhaldhiinga) 

No.  4  „  (lihojpur) 

Ham 

Dhankhula 

Katmandu 

Pfitan 

Bhstgaon 

No.  1  West  (Nawakot) 

No.  2  „  (Gurkha) 

No.  3  „  (Bandipur) 

No.  4  ,,  (Syaiigja) 

No.  5  (Keorc 

Palpa 

Piuthana 

Jumla 

Jajarkot 

Dullu  Daelekh 

Bajhang 

Sallyana 

Achham 

Thalahra 

Doti 


'Eastern  Nepal,  total 

^  Nepal  Valley,  total  3. 

'Central  Nepal,  tutal  7. 
V 

J 

■  Western  Nepal,  total  8. 


24 

The  following  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  The  same  thing  is  called 
by  a  different  name  according  to  what  part  of  Nepal  it  may  be  in  — 

Ihus,  ^  Thum^ — ^  Dara  ■’ — -and  ‘  Garkha  ’  are  practically  the  same. 

A  Tehsil  is  sometimes  called  Ilaka. 

A  ^  gaun  ^  and  ^  mauza  ’  are  the  same. 

EASTERN  NEPAL. 

The  ^  Highlands  ^  of  Eastern  Nepal  are  divided  into  six  Tehsil s — 

No.  1  East,  Dhulikhel,  inhabited  mostly  by  Nevvars,  Khas,  Thakiirs. 
No.  2  East,  Lyang  Lyang,  inhabited  mostly  by  Limbus,  Rais,  and 
Sunwars. 

No.  3  East,  Okhaldhunga,  inhabited  mostly  by  Rais  and  Sunwars. 
No.  4  East,  Bhojpur,  inhabited  mostly  by  Rais  and  Sunwars. 


Note.  The  Kailali  .4 mini  Kacheri  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Kauchnnpur  Amini  Kacberi, 
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No.  5  Dhankuta,  inhabited  mostly  by  Limbus  (and  Rais). 

No.  6  Ham,  inhabited  mostly  by  Rais  (and  Liml)us). 

Dhankuta  is  the  most  important  and  is  ruled  by  a  Governor,  who  resides 
there. 

In  Ham,  the  next  in  importance,  the  chief  officer  is  a  Hakim,  who  resides 
in  Ham. 


The  chief  officer  in  each  of  the  other  four  Tehsils  is  a  Hakim,  and  they 
reside  in  Dhulikhel,  Lyang  Lyang,  Okhaldhunga,  and  Bhojpur. 

For  administrative  purposes  habitations  are  grouped  in  Eastern  Nepal 


generally  as  follows  : — 

A  collection  of  houses  is 

called 

a  Gaon. 

Do.  Gaons 

do. 

Thum. 

Do.  Thums 

do. 

Zilla. 

Do.  Zillas 

do. 

Tehsil. 

Dhankuta  consists  of  27  zillas. 


Athrai. 

Chainpur. 

Chatlanpur. 

Chiiobisia. 

Chhathar. 

Dasmajhya 

Dhankuta. 


Hedagana. 

Ilamdanda. 

Khalsa. 

Lebuwaghat. 

Maewakhola. 

Maipur, 

Marsya. 


Mcwakhola. 

Mugaghat. 

Pachkhapan 

Pachthar. 

Pallokirat. 

Phakphok. 

Phediip. 


i 


These  zillas  arc  subdivided  into  (gaons)  villages. 


*  Ilam  consists  of  five  zillas. 


Sabhaya  Utar. 

Sankhuwa  Uttar. 

Tamorkhola. 

Taplingjung. 

Tuniling. 

Yangrup. 


Dasmajliuya.  1  Ilamdanda.  |  Maipar. 

Purwapar. 

These  zillas  are  subdivided  into  (gaons)  villages. 


Phakphok. 


No.  1  East,  (Dhulikhel)  consists  of  o2Thums — 


Anekot. 

Eanepa. 

Bankhu. 

Barahtimal. 

BhalukharaK. 

Bhamarkot. 

Bhare. 

Bhumiu. 

Bojlieni. 

BuchakoC. 

Chakal. 

Chaukot. 

Chautara. 


Dapcha. 

Dban. 

Dhulikhel. 

Durlung. 

Dyanpur. 

Ilariharpur. 

Jakliadi. 

Kabbrj'a. 

Khadpu. 

Kottimal. 

3\urathali. 

Likiui. 

Mangaltar. 


Nagleala. 

Nambuta. 

Nawalpur. 

Palanchok, 

Palati. 

Palchok, 

Panauti. 

Pangu. 

Patap. 

Phataksila. 

Phulbari. 

Phunping. 

llaghuchaur. 


These  Tbums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Raikardliuskuii. 

Sakhusagaehok. 

Sanachok. 

Sanga. 

Sankhutimal. 

Simras. 

Sindhu. 

Sipa. 

Sirubari. 

Syalang. 

Tauthali. 

Thakai'pa. 

Yamuna, 


Telisil  Ham  cumpriaes 


r  Ham  Amini  Kaclioii. 
)  Meehi  Chauki. 


I 


Mulsliadak.  do. 

Kalo])okhri.  do. 

The  Amini  Kaclieri  at  Ilam  is  under  a  Colonel,  wlio  is  tim  chief  officer  of  that  Tehsil, 

f  Davchula  Amini  Kacheri. 
sitapnr  Chauki. 


This  Amini  Kacheri  is  directly  under  the  Saddar 
Amini  Geshwara  K  heri,  Ktnianu. 


j  Jhulghat 
I  Pehi 

L  Tiv 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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No.  2  East  (Lyang  Lyang),  consists  of  56  Tliums — 


Aampur. 

Bhukhuwa. 

Barahtimal. 

Betali. 

Bhijibhar. 

Bhiimkhori. 

Bii'kot. 

Bijulikot. 

Bulura. 

Chaenpur. 

Chankhu. 

*  Chisapani. 

*  Chisapani. 
Dadhipatrika. 


Binding. 

Dolka. 

Dumja. 

Bumkot. 

Ghoksila. 

Guhura. 

Haewar. 

IT  ark  pur. 

J  aphe. 

Jhagaiholi. 

Jini. 

Jhya]. 

Jyamir3^a. 

Katakuti. 


Khurkot. 

ITshetmia. 

Lyanglyang. 

Main. 

M  anthali. 
Mati. 

A I  edpur. 

Mulkot. 

Namadi. 

Namdu. 

Pakiirhas. 

Palanchok. 

Pangu. 

Phulni. 


Priti. 

Ramkot. 

Rupakot. 

Salu. 

Samra. 

Simalchaur. 

Simaram. 

Sindhuli. 

Solu. 

Sugnam. 

Suri. 

Tiplung. 

Tinjiatan. 

Yarkkapali. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Chai'ikot  is  a  gaoii  in  Thum  Dolka. 


t  Tehsil  No.  3  East;  (Okhaldhunga),  is  divided  into  25  Thums — 


Bahuntilpung. 

Bugnam. 

Chaurasi. 

Chisankhu. 

Chupln. 

Chyanam. 


Binladip. 

Ram  pur. 

Halesi. 

Rawadumre  ^ 

Khamtel. 

Satlum. 

Kot. 

Solu. 

Kuwapani. 

Sokhu. 

Lekhkhani. 

Sorang. 

Yesam. 


Sugnam. 

Tallosokh. 

Taluwa. 

Tipungkatti. 

Tinpatan. 

Udaipur. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  g-aons. 

Aisalu  Kharka  is  a  gaon  in  Thum  Halisa,  and  Thum  Rawadumre. 


t  Tehsil  No.  4  (East,  Bhojpur),  is  divided  into  17  Thums 


Apchot. 

Bokhim. 

Chandandi. 

Chuichumba, 


Bawa. 

Khikamachha. 

Bingla. 

Khotang. 

Biprum. 

Kulum . 

Hatuwa. 

Pamwa. 

Udaipur. 


Phali. 

Rasuwa. 

Sanamajhuwa. 

Siktel. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


NEpAL  valley. 


The  Nepal  Valley  is  divided  into  3  Tehsils — 

Katmandu.  |  1  Patan.  |  BhatgAon. 

Katmandu.  Tl)e  chief  officer  is  the  Hakim  of  the  Sadar  Amini  Goshwara 


Kaelieri.  Katmandu  is  divided  into  Katmandu  Shahar  (city),  which  is  divided 


into  Mohallas 

Bhimdhunga.l 

Budhanilkanth. 

Changu. 

Chapligaon. 

Beopatan. 

Bharamthali. 


and  Tols  (wards)  and  25  villages  (gaons) — 


Gokarn. 

Ivagtigaon. 

Hsdigaon. 

Khadwal. 

Ichangu. 

Madanpiir. 

Jalukyani. 

Mahadeotar. 

Jliorbyasi. 

Mudikhu. 

Jitpur. 

Nagarkot. 

Tupyak. 


Nauli. 

Phasku. 

Sagla. 

Sakhu. 

SuTyani. 

Tokha. 


♦  There  are  two  Thums  called  Chisapani. 

f  Recruits  frcm  OkhalilhuDga  always  call  their  district  ‘Tin  Number’  and  those  of  Bhojpur 
‘  Char  number.’ 
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Tehsil  Patan  is  divided  into  Patan  Shalaar  (city)  and  52  gaons.  The 
Hakim  of  the  Sadar  Amini  Goshwara  Kacheri,  Katmandu,  is  the  Hakim  of 
this  Tehsil — 

Pharping. 
Pyangaon. 
Pyutan. 

Saebu. 

SanSgaon. 
Satangol. 

Sisneri. 
Sunaguthi. 
Tahakhel. 
Thecho. 

Thaebo. 

Tbankot. 
Tishtung. 

divided  into  Bhatgaon  Shahar  (city)  and  27  gaons. 
Sadar  Amini  Goshwara  Kacheri,  Katmandu,  is  the 


Chitlang. 

Koteshwar. 

Chobhar. 

Kule  Knani. 

Dahchok. 

Lapsya. 

Harihai-pnr. 

Lele. 

Harsiddhi. 

Lohkot. 

Itati. 

Lubhu. 

Jogitar. 

Machhegaon. 

Kapugaon. 

Makwanpur. 

Khokna. 

Naekap. 

Khwatbu. 

Nagaon. 

Kirtipur. 

Pakni. 

Kisipudi. 

Falun?. 

Kotku. 

Pangna. 

Agra. 

Anantling. 

Kadegaoii. 

Balagaon. 

Balambu. 

Baneshwar. 

Bhcesyakani. 

Bhimdhunga. 

Bisankliu. 

Bugmati. 

Bulu. 

Cliapagaon. 

Chbampi. 

Tehsil  Bhatgaon  is 

The  Hakim  of  the 

Hakim  of  this  Tehsil — 

Bageshwari. 

Banepa. 

Basdol. 

Bholarpa. 

Bihabar. 

Bode. 

Chaukot. 


CENTRAL  NEPAL. 
Central  Nepal  is  divided  into  7  Tehsils — 


Chhaling. 

Katunje. 

Cliorpur. 

Kliadpa. 

Dhulikhel. 

Khyaku. 

Giindu. 

Kuhunge. 

J  angraon. 

Mahadeopokri, 

J  urur. 

Nagarkot. 

Kakrabari. 

Kakdes. 

Nala. 

Nalanchok. 

Panauti. 

Sanga. 

Thimi. 

Tigin. 


No.  1  West  Nawakot 

comprising 

4 

Zillas 

subdivided  into 

Thums 

No.  2  West  Gurkha 

do. 

2 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No.  3  West  Bandipur 

do. 

5 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No.  4  West  Syangja 

do. 

3 

do. 

do. 

do. 

No.  5  West  Keore 

do. 

3 

do, 

do. 

do. 

Palpa 

do. 

9 

do. 

subdivided  into  gaons. 

Piuthana  is  divided  into  gaons. 

— Zillas  Gaerhung,  Parung  and  Sataun,  which  were  formerly  in  Tehsil  No.  4  West, 
have  been  formed  into  Tehsil  No.  5  West,  and  placed  under  a  Hakim  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Keore. 


No.  1  West. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  No.  1  \\'est  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Nawakot.  It  comprises  4  Zillas,  viz.^  Nawakot,  Lamudanda,  Dhading, 
and  Sallyan,  which  are  divided  as  follows  ;  — 

Zilla  Nawakot  is  divided  into  the  following  14  Thums— 


Belkot. 

Dhaebum. 

Gadkhad. 

Geruwa. 


Jldltung. 

Pansse. 

Kalibas. 

Rupim 

Narja. 

Sikherbesi. 

Nawakot. 

Tabe 

Thansins'. 

lhapagaon. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 
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Zilla  Lamudanda  is  divided  into  the  following  22  Thums 


Ggarkhu. 

Ghirpani. 

Chitlang. 

Chitwan  Sorabhajan. 
DadhuwSL. 

Dahcbok. 


Deerali. 

Kirancbok. 

Gaiuri. 

Pasankhel. 

J  ogimara. 

Phogatpur. 

Jyunpur. 

Pinda. 

Kewalpur. 

Eanibiri  Thakre. 

Palhun. 

Eichok. 

These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Zilla  Dhading  is  divided  into  15  Thums — 


B&rahthar. 

Budhaesing 

Dhading. 

Dhuwakot. 


Kallyari. 
Khari. 
Khincliyat.’ 
Maedlii.  j 


Faiisae. 
Phirkyap.  I 
Ranphalyak. 
Salan. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Zilla  Sallyan  is  divided  into  11  Thums — • 


Agiiiohok. 

Bhogreni  Taksar. 

Karkigaon. 

Atharaao  Khola. 

Charangya.l 

Lakwa. 

Bageri. 

J  yamruk. 

Nibharchok. 

Syadul. 

Tamaguiam. 

Tasarpu. 

Tishtung 

Kunclia. 


Sankos. 

^okhu. 

Taruka. 


Sallyan. 
Satsae  Kliola. 


No.  2  West. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  No.  2  West  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarter 
are  at  Gurkha  ;  it  comprises  2  Zillas,  viz.,  Gurkha  and  Lamjung, 

Zilla  Gurkha  is  divided  into  61  Thums— 


Afr. 

A.'rng. 

AlhSnsae  Khola. 

Bahuwa. 

Badhakot. 

Brtkranbhogreti. 

Bakryan. 

Banaeti. 

Bhakyan  Sing. 

Bhirkot. 

Brahmaku. 

Borlang. 

Bunkot. 

Chboprlk. 

Chyanli. 

Darbhung. 


Deorali. 

Dhfcwatandrang. 

Dhaernng. 

Dibling. 

Duinsing. 

Gakhubaspur. 

Gaikhur. 

Gurklia. 

Ghyalchok. 

Harmi. 

J  bargaon. 

•Ihigte. 

Jhimiryak. 

Jhyawa. 

Kamlabari. 

Kaphek. 

Thumi. 


Khanipliinam- 

dliansar. 

Khoplang. 

Khuipajung. 

Khubiswara. 

Kokhe. 

Lakam. 

high'g- 

Makaipnr. 

Masalkhachul;. 

iSlilakram. 

Panchkhuwa 

baluwa. 

Phujyal. 

Sanugyaji. 

Sattliarbarpak. 

Tinman  e. 


Siranchok. 

Sirancbok 

Ajigath. 

Siranchok 

Kaphaldanda 

Siranchok 

dhutnchok. 

Siling. 

Syaprak. 

Syarfang. 

Taklung. 

Talinchok. 

Taple. 

Tarku. 

Thapathan. 

Thulogyaji 


Tarkan. 
darku . 
Thansing. 
Tingaon. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 
Zilla  Lamjung  is  divided  into  16  Thums — 


Charnal. 

Chisankhu. 

Chiti. 

Duradanda. 


Jita. 

Karapu. 

Kuncha. 

Paochok. 


Pustun. 

Eaginas. 

KajaHthal, 

Tandrans 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 
Parewadanda  is  a  gaon  of  Thum  Kuncha. 
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No.  3  West. 


The  cliief  officer  of  Telisil  h^o.  3  West^  is 
are  at  Eandipiir.  It  comprises  5  /illas,  viz 
and  Dhor^  which  are  divided  as  follows 


the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters 
.j  Tanhu,  K  aski;  Qhiring,  Rising 


Zilla  Tanhu  is  divided  into  32  Thums^ 


B.iirkot. 

Bandipur. 

Ohhadasa. 

Chhang. 

Chok. 

Dabliura. 


Dordor. 

Khichya'ig  Kota 

Burn  (hung. 

1\  hera. 

Galekham. 

Kyami. 

J  j^amruk. 

Mahibal. 

Karlnng. 

Mirlung. 

Namrum. 

*Zifia  Kaski  is  divided  into  50  Thums — 


Argkau. 

Armaula. 

Astam. 

l^egnas. 

Bhalanggaon. 

Bliirchok. 

Bijacpur. 

Bhurjunkot. 

Chhachok. 

Chisapani, 

Chipli. 

ChySmlunchaur. 

Deorali. 


Uhainpus. 

Dltalel. 

L  I'armi. 
Dliilalgaon. 
Gaerahgauda 
srraohor. 
Harpak. 
ITaryat. 
ITyangjakot. 
Jhiiprang. 
Kahun  Kiulhar. 
Khilang. 
Laliachok. 


LnngL*. 

Luwang. 

klaodanda. 

JTarjyankot. 

Mauja. 

M  risa. 

Nayagaon. 

Pachkliaiya, 

Pamdur. 

Paudi. 

Pallolhachok. 
Phalayakot. 
Parana  Kaski. 


ISTapang. 

Numacliok. 

PalhuM. 

Pnrkot. 

Tar.hnsun 

Thun  >prak. 


P;  raiuhanr. 

Eamja. 

Rithan. 

Eupakot. 

Ssllyan. 

Sarangkot. 

Slides 

Syak  lum, 

Tallohot. 

Ta''chok. 

Taprang. 

Thak. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Pukra  is  a  small  town  in  Thum  Sarangkot. 

Zilla  Rising  is  divided  into  3  Thums— 

Earahhaada.  1  Kahun.  I  Ivottliar, 

These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Zilla  Ghiring  is  one  Thum. 

This  Thum  is  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Zilla  Dhor  is  one  Thum. 


This  Thum  is  subdivided  into  gaons. 


No.  4<  West. 


The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  No.  4  West,  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarteis 


arc  at  Syangja  ;  it  comprises  3  Zillas,  viz-,  Bhirkot,  Parbat,  and  Pallo- 
Nuwakot,  which  are  divided  as  follows  : — 


Zilla  Bhirkot  is  divided  into  15  Thums — 


Aththar. 

Kbillm. 

Mai;,  ankot. 

Balikot. 

Klchnas. 

P;lngmi. 

Dabhmikot. 

Kynkmi. 

Pelkachor. 

Grahekot. 

Kyaplum. 

Ramchya. 

These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Sakh^r. 

Sekham. 

Tarle. 


*  Zillas  Kaski  and  Lamiuug  form  the  estate  of  the  Maharajah,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Nepal  and  are  in  charge  of  a  Subah  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Pokhra. 
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Zilla  Parbatis  divided  into  12  Thums — 


Bljlmm. 

Dangsiiig. 

Deopur. 


Dhanduk. 

Dhar. 

Durlum, 


Mallaja. 

Taiiarkot. 

Tangle. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Zilla  Pallo-Nuwakot  is  divided  into  9  Thums — 


Arakharak. 
Bahakot  Katti 
Kahulya. 


Barpatti. 

Limi. 

Kolyathum. 

Rajuwa. 

Kristi. 

Sag  mi. 

These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Thak  Chaudh. 
ThakBarahgaou 
Thak  Pachgaoa. 


Terahbisya. 


No.  5  West. 


The  chief  officer  oflehsil  No.  5  West,  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Keore ;  it  comprises  3  Zillas,  viz.,  Garhun,  Payuug,  and  Sataon,  which 
are  divided  as  follows  : — 


Zilla  Garhun  is  divided  into  12  Thums  — 


Baigha. 

Bagrasi. 

Bhurundi. 


Chapakot. 

Garandi. 

Karkikot. 


Kotakot. 

Rajasthal. 

Sirkot. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Zilla  Payung  is  divided  into  4  Thums  — 

Bficcha.  1  Byahadi.  |  Dhuwakot. 


These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Sirsakot . 

Sochak. 

Waigha. 


Rajasthal. 


Palpa, 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Palpa  is  the  Governor,  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Palpa;  it  is  divided  into  9  Zillas — 

Argha.  I  Galkot,  f  Isma.  |  *  Palpa. 

Dhurkot.  i  Gulmi.  I  Khachi.  j  j-  Parvat. 

Walla  Musikot. 

These  Zillas  are  subdivided  into  gaons  (apparently  there  are  no  Thums). 


PlETHANA. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Piuthana,  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Piuthana;  it  is  divided  into  gaons. t 


WESTERN  NEPAL. 


Western  Nepal  is  divided  into  8  Tehsil s — 


A  chham. 
Bajhang. 


l)oti. 

Jajarkot.  j 

DulluDaelekh. 

Jumla.  1 

Sallyana. 

Thalahra. 


*  Tansen  is  a  small  town  in  Zilla  Palpa. 
t  Ghandrung,  Nisibuji,  and  Baglung  are  gaons  in  Parvat. 
X  Rukum  is  a  Zilla,  also  a  gaon  in  Tehsil  Piuthlna. 
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JUMLA» 


The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Jumla  is 
J  umla  ;  it  is  divided  into  1  8  daras — 


the  Hakinij  whose  head-quarters  are  at 


Asi. 

Gam. 

Kunda. 

Barabbis. 

J  umla. 

Mil  gukram. 

Cboudlibis. 

Kalikot. 

Pa  lata. 

Galpha. 

Kbatyang. 

Pansaye. 

Soru. 

Tiprkot. 

These  daras  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Rakal. 

Rarakot. 

Sija. 

Sonki. 


Jajaukot. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Jajarkot  is  the  Hakim^  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Jajarkot  ;  it  is  divided  into  10  daras  — 


Blnilako. 

Chaila. 

Charjhya. 


Day  a. 

Khagena. 

Guta. 

Saru. 

Jiiktisiir. 

Satila. 

Tallu. 


These  daras  are  subdivided  into  gaons 
Zilla  Sataun  is  divided  into  2  Thums — 
Gyadi.  ( 

These  Thums  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 


Sataunkot. 


Dullu  Daelekh. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Dullu  Daelekh  is  the,  Hakim  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Dullu  Daelekh.  It  is  divided  into  daras — 

Pandhrabas, 
Surkhet. 

Thala. 


Andkot. 
Atbbis. 
Chinggaon. 


Dandii. 

Majhkhaud. 

Gajarkot. 

Maya  Basti. 

Katbi. 

Rishta. 

These  daras  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Bajhang. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Bajhang  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Bhajhang  ;  it  is  divided  into  10  daras — 

Bungal.  Galkot.  Fades  Naubis.  Suni. 

Chaugaon, 

Chhabis. 


Galkot. 

Fades  Naubis. 

Juji. 

Pahdbiabis. 

^  aubis. 

Satika. 

Sallyana. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Sallyana  is  the  Hakim,  whose  bead-quarters 
are  at  Sallyana;  it  is  divided  into  gaons. 

Achham. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Achham  is  the  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters  are 
^t  Achham ;  is  divided  into  gaons. 
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Thalahiia. 

The  chief  c.fficer  of  Tehsil  Thalahra  is  the  H  akini;  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  'lhalahra;  it  is  divided  into  5  Garkhas — 

Chbabis.  |  Chalischaugaon.  J  Dogo.  1  Satraye. 

Sayol. 

These,  Garkhas  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 

Dpxi. 

The  chief  officer  of  Tehsil  Doti  is  a  Hakim,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Sil  Garhi ;  it  is  divided  into  29  Garkhas — 


Baitadi. 

Dhik. 

Likam. 

Rupal. 

Bhutyaa. 

Diigdo. 

Marma. 

Sallyan. 

Bo^tang. 

1  'ugra. 

Nirauli. 

Ul'allo  Ivliasya 

Bulan. 

Gadsiva. 

Paiichkatya. 

Upallos'ivad. 

Chauki. 

Garh. 

Purchaudi. 

Upallowogtan. 

Chha. 

Jijikot. 

Phutsil. 

Tallosorad. 

Danikot. 

J  irayel. 

Pilkot. 

Tallobogtang. 

W  ay  el. 

These  Garkhas  are  subdivided  into  gaons. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

LIST  OF  VILLAGES  OF  NEPAL. 


EASTERN  NEPAL. 


My  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  group  villages  according  to 
their  respective  Thums.  I,  however,  give  below  the  names  of  a  number  of 
villages  which  were  stated  by  recruits  to  belong  to  Tehsils  as  shown. 

Undoubtedly  many  zillas,  and  many  thums  are  shown  as  villages  in  my 
lists,  but  where  recognized  this  is  entered  in  brackets,  and  future  reciuit 
ing  officers  can  bring  this  chapter  up  to  date. 

No.  1  East.  (Dhulikhbl.) 


Bamti. 

Rangdali. 

Begutatsar. 

Bhando. 

Bingati. 

Jiulong. 

Butho. 

Chankhu. 

Charikot. 

Chillankai. 

Chongku. 

Damara. 


Dolaka. 

Khali.  _ 

Dula. 

Kbemti. 

Ghoti. 

Laduptaksar. 

Gdung. 

Likkukbola. 

Gta. 

Mahabirkhani. 

Hambu. 

Mantawa. 

Haskbu. 

Melung. 

Ikaung. 

Mukiabari.  ! 

J  angu. 

Namdung. 

J  emere. 

Nin  galia. 

Kabre. 

Okre. 

Kalere. 

Pakar. 

Yasa. 


Pobot. 

Puhare. 

Pusso. 

Ranichap. 

Ranikhola. 

Rasnala. 

Sulpa. 

Sunkhani. 

Taotale. 

Torikhet. 

Tosikhani. 

Ulak. 


No.  3  East.  (Lyang  Lyang.) 


Crabotha. 

Aadeal. 

Baksila. 

Bamti. 

Bangdeal. 

Banspani. 

Bawlia. 

liegtaksav. 

Bhimpedi 

Bhirkharka. 

Bhuje. 

Bhupsa. 

Biioti. 

Bung. 

Buigati. 

Butho. 

Bbarikot. 

Chaskori. 

Chekuwa. 

Dhesko. 

Dbibrung. 

Dbaukoni. 

Caillankar. 

Ciochmi. 


Cbonku. 

Chnagaon. 

Diinla. 

Chmma. 

Cipsoiig. 

Dolaka. 

Bulikliel. 

Dnmko. 

Dumria. 

Diirmadunga. 

Gadi. 

Gaglisah. 

Ghoi. 

Gumdung. 

Gumtar. 

Hamba. 

Hargkbola. 

Hnn^cha. 

Ikang. 

J  emrire. 
Jingu. 

Jobin. 

J  ubo. 

Karmi. 


Kartajor. 

Kartamcha. 

Kartangchap. 

Kewachap. 

Khaleri. 

Khaple. 

Kbemti. 

Khorada. 

Khuabung  : 

Kokling. 

Kolbotia. 

Kumdel. 

Ladok. 

Laduptakaai’. 

Lamidanah. 

Likkukhola. 

Liate. 

Lukhim. 

Magabari. 

Magneksora. 

Mahabirkhani. 

Majuwa. 

Makpa. 

Mamatim. 


Manta  wa. 

Mantali. 

Namdu. 

Nebharia. 

Nohong. 

Notila. 

Okhre. 

Pahare. 

Paleka. 

Papunga. 

Para. 

Paspo. 

Patel. 

Phalawa. 

Phaliadingla. 

Pbarpo. 

Phusko. 

Pipaldip. 

Pulcboke. 

Rakba. 

Ramcbap. 

Rainkot. 

Ranikhola. 

Rasualu. 


m 


Rawadumhu. 

Rawakbola. 

Ribdungf. 

Rolkani. 

Salli. 

Saipa. 


Aisalkarka. 

Amsownar. 

Amsera. 

Arkhowli. 

RakaiU. 

Balmpta. 

Bamrang. 

Bansbhotea. 

Bans  pari. 

Barabisia. 

Baseigi. 

Bedesi, 

Betali. 

Beteni. 

Bilinde. 

Bodia. 

Botacbap. 

Boungnam. 

Bowateni. 

Buipar. 

Bniparuleni. 

Bunga. 

Bunpha. 

Burdung. 

Baton. 

Chainpur. 

Charku. 

Charnaing. 

Cbeakam. 

Chestni. 

Cbimpi. 

Cbtnam. 

Chiaopani. 

Chiaungu. 

Chisumpha. 

Cbochims. 


Ajawa. 

Amboti. 

Amchoke. 

Angtep. 

Argolab. 

B&g4lanka. 

Baikunti. 

Baiparbaairi. 

Bajebaa. 

Baramcbo. 

Bksila. 

Bala. 
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No.  2  East.  (Lyanq  Lyanq) — concld. 


Salu. 

Tbakli. 

Songdeal. 

Tintala. 

Sungnam. 

Torikbeti. 

Sunkbani. 

Tosbikbani. 

Suri. 

Tsotsimi. 

Taotbali. 

Ulak. 

Wacha. 

Wakum. 

Wapan. 

Wayong. 

Yaaa. 


No,  3  East.  (Okhaldhunga). 


Cbokouri. 

Kaliam. 

Cbowtara. 

Kalpa. 

Cbumako. 

Kanggial. 

Cbuple. 

Kangkbu. 

Danregonra. 

Kanjel. 

Balia. 

Kankii. 

Dunrugaon. 

Karbari. 

Dariatar. 

Kareni. 

Bekbku. 

Karmi. 

Beorali. 

Kartamcba. 

Deosur. 

Katiki. 

Dbodre. 

Katinje. 

Dbulkia. 

Kartajia. 

Dimma. 

Kerung. 

Dipsing. 

Kewangia. 

Dropuge. 

Kaleling. 

Drosa. 

Kbapretor. 

Dubia. 

Kbarkadik. 

Bar  pat. 

Kicbi. 

Ga’rigaon. 

Kikamacba. 

Garni  ingtar. 

Kisankn. 

Gammangtar. 

Kodua. 

Gobinde. 

Kuibir. 

Gudeh. 

Kumaltar. 

Haiiidbara. 

Tjuikluikhola. 

Hakola. 

Madapur. 

Halesi. 

Maideal. 

Hancbur. 

Majkbarka. 

Iname. 

Majuwa. 

Jangjong. 

Makha. 

J  antarkbani. 

Makpba. 

Jarogi, 

Marne. 

Jubling. 

Manibliarjaii. 

J II  bung. 

Mukle. 

Jugcpani. 

Name. 

Jupa. 

_ 

Namsaling. 

Y  oaoin 


No.  4  East.  (Bhojpur.) 


Balakbarka 

Balumtar. 

Eamona. 

I'angdel. 

Bansikora. 

Banspani. 

Bari. 

Brsta. 

Basega. 

Based. 

Bashenda. 

Baskori. 


Bastimsati. 

Bawani. 

Bechunchal. 

Begamcha. 

Bekomcha. 

Betwa. 

Bhaludurga. 

Bhoikbarka. 

Bhojpar. 

Bhung. 

Bofla. 

Boiabuipa. 


Nawalpur. 

N  echa. 

Nerpa- 

OksacHowrasi. 

Parapenha. 

Pliedi. 

Phuksia. 

Pbuliali . 

Phima. 

Ramechap. 

Ranadip. 

Rapcha. 

Rassim. 

Ratamate. 

Rawakbola. 

Rippa. 

Rumjadbanra. 

Rumjatar. 

Saddi. 

Salla. 

Sarreb. 

Sirna. 

Solamani. 

Sotang. 

Snngnam. 

Taluwa. 

Tari. 

Tekanpui'. 

Tilpung. 

Tioglah. 

I’^rlane. 

Waku. 

Waksikang. 

Wateba. 

Woksaf. 

Yesiong. 


Boianamkila. 

Bokkim. 

Boktan. 

Boktar. 

Boya. 

Buipar. 

Butnr. 

Cbaoanbari. 

Cbapgaon. 

Cbicrbile. 

Cbicbumba. 

Chinamkbola. 
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Clilnamku. 

Chinamoka. 

Chipleti. 

Chipving. 

Cliisnery. 

Choladhan. 

Chowleny. 

Chubatung. 

Chuichumba, 

Chuluwar. 

Dagma. 

Dagljela. 

])algaon. 

Dam><ing. 

Dargmaya. 

Davrabakkim. 

Danragaon. 

Danriguura. 

Dawa. 

Deosala. 

Dhanrakarka. 

Dhanvapani. 

Lhanwa. 

Dhodlekhani. 

Dibling. 

Diblang. 

Dikhtel. 

Dilpa. 

Dimma. 

Dingla. 

Dinglapa. 

Diprung. 

Disangwa. 

Dumcha. 

Dumrewa. 

Dunge. 

Dungrna. 

Dnrpa. 

Gairgaon. 

Gbunransi. 

Ghut. 

Gfiganni. 

Gurdiim. 

Gurrassi. 

Habu. 

Halbari. 

Hatuwa. 

Helungbbon. 

Hilongcha. 


Hovlungcha. 

Hulum. 

Hurbun. 

Immekim. 

J  aici. 

Jalukeri. 

Jaraiig. 

J  ariotar. 
Jeran^ka. 

J  ubung. 

Kaberi. 

Kabute. 

Kairang. 

Kanarae. 

Kaniabaz. 

Karlamcha. 

Karmi. 

Katti. 

Kattibamrang. 

Katunchi. 

Kawa. 

Keiungaha. 

Kesankur. 

Khesimgba. 

E  Iiastak. 

Kbikamacba. 

Khatoje. 

K  hobine. 

Khukamacha. 

Kirabari. 

Kokenla. 

Koksik. 

Kokombu. 

Kotang. 

Kulung. 

Kumdaling. 

Kutung. 

Kutta. 

Lamakbu. 

Likuwa. 

Lomdhu. 

Lungkim. 

Lungkuwa. 

Lungtung. 

Mabe. 

Magneh. 

Mahakulung. 

ajaka'iri. 
jVl  ajkharka. 


Majkirat. 

Majna. 

M  ajuwa. 

Makpar. 

MaKaibari. 

M  alba  si. 

Malubinsi. 

Manding. 

Mandre. 

Ma'igtewa. 

JVIankhu. 

Mate. 

Mojiiwa. 

Matim. 

M  eii  pur. 
Musmusa. 
Kamanta. 
Nambung. 

N  empang. 
Nigabas. 
Nigalbas. 
Nole. 

Norrong. 

Palisangpang. 

Patibara. 

Pangta, 

Pangtika. 

Phalidingla. 

Plialikot. 

Phalumdunga. 

Phedi. 

Pokhre. 

Photung. 

Phowala. 

Powakhesang. 

Puldung. 

Pungbang. 

Rakha. 

Eangatum, 

Rasiiwa. 

Eatmata. 

Eatuncba. 

Rawakhola. 

Eeeng. 

Rimchin. 

Eumbna. 

Rumjatar. 

Eupatar. 

Sadi. 


Saile. 

Sal  a  b  bote. 
Salatem. 

Salewa. 

Sangpang. 

San  gran  g. 

Saure. 

Sawa. 

Sewak. 

Shanishila. 

Siangle. 

Sikiyo. 

Siktel. 

Siktelwerung. 

Siltal. 

Simpani. 

Simran. 

Singva. 

Singkolia. 

Siseni. 

Sisnari. 

Sobia. 

SoHiah. 

Soring. 

Soraka. 

Sotang. 

Sungdel. 

Sungure. 

S  untale. 

Talegaon, 

Tamlicha. 

Tangbang. 

Timba. 

Tintama. 

Tintamakulung. 

Tomane. 

Tullakam. 

I'umaon. 

Tungecha. 

Waclia. 

Wasing. 

Waxipala. 

Wolunka. 

Wokreni. 

Yamdang. 

Yangotar. 

Vaphu. 

Yamdang. 

Yuming. 


The  following  are  villages  belonging  to  Thuni  Dingla  of  Bhojpur  : — 


Angola. 

Begamcha. 

Boya. 

Chichila. 


Dinglah. 

Mojawa. 

Halbbari. 

Palisangpang. 

Kartamcha. 

Phedi. 

Kunadalung. 

Salio. 

Sishneri.  Wacha. 


Salwa. 

Sangpang. 

Sangrang. 

Siktel, 


Bardu. 

Baseni. 


I  LAM. 

Basthala. 

Bhikri. 

1  Bhite. 

Batasse. 

Bhirhe. 

1  Bhorleni. 
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Bilandu. 

Jukekharka. 

Mallate. 

Saffa. 

Bivbatte. 

Jumbling. 

Mallea. 

Sakanamba. 

Budhok. 

Kagatpani. 

Maltu. 

SaUtejung. 

Burrahare. 

Kakchutnbung. 

Manglabari. 

Sakia. 

Clianga. 

Tvii  lunge. 

Majowa. 

Samalbuiig. 

Chainpur. 

K  alumsing. 

Marluba. 

Sambek. 

Chamaita. 

Kandrung. 

Marse. 

Sangromba. 

Cliarkhola. 

Kannia. 

Mechi. 

Sankajung. 

Chetok. 

Karbirtar. 

Medalung. 

Santakkar. 

Chipchongba. 

Karpliole. 

Mehalboto. 

Saunlungba. 

Chirbong. 

Karpbu. 

Mongcliok. 

Sidbikbola. 

Chisopani. 

Ivatebung. 

Morisie. 

Simle. 

Cliitre. 

Keangbung. 

Moyangkhola. 

Sim.sara. 

Chombang. 

Kerabari. 

Murre. 

Sinam. 

Chuichumba. 

Kerb  ok. 

Nagrung. 

Slnglapa. 

Chukchinambo. 

Kewabung. 

Namsaling. 

Singphering. 

Churighatta. 

Kewagaou. 

Namthala. 

Sirbong. 

Deorali. 

Kliamang. 

Nindaka. 

Sirrisse. 

Dhurmadwa. 

Khan  gbang. 

Okri. 

Soyang. 

Dungre. 

Khanibaujan. 

Pangdola. 

Soyek. 

Ebang. 

Kholme. 

Pangnam. 

Sudung. 

Ekatapa. 

Kolbote. 

Panghung. 

Sulubung. 

Fuduk. 

Kuapani. 

Pangkha. 

Sumbek. 

Garroka, 

Kulbuug. 

Parmijung. 

Sumbhiyok. 

Guiri. 

Kurplok. 

Pawana. 

Suptalli. 

Geabang. 

Lachetar. 

Peang. 

Surkia. 

Godak. 

Lamdara. 

Pengpatal. 

Tagi. 

Godop. 

Langrup. 

Permighari. 

Tajpat. 

Gogune. 

Lapsiboti. 

Pbajebung. 

Takpare. 

Golakharka. 

Ligemba. 

Phajiphekal. 

Talkharka. 

Gorkhia. 

Liugder. 

Phakpbok. 

Tapewa. 

Gorkhiajagat. 

Lodia. 

Phatejung. 

Targaon. 

Galing. 

LoJiajagat. 

Phekal. 

Tawaung. 

Gupta. 

Lokson. 

Phiding. 

Telpani. 

Hangbasang. 

Longrapa. 

Phuantapa. 

Thaungalungm; 

Hangsarumba. 

Lumbeli. 

Pbudap. 

Tilkine. 

Hatung. 

Lumde. 

Pbudok. 

Tingiapani. 

Hot  runga. 

Madebung. 

Phudoksbiswa. 

Tobang. 

Ibrung. 

Madu. 

Pongkom. 

Tumliiig. 

Icatapa. 

Maglapa. 

Puamajuwa. 

Tungpbung. 

Ham. 

Mage. 

Pungpung. 

TJlakdbanra. 

Ingla. 

Magerja. 

Eabbi. 

Untu. 

J  amuna. 

Mahbo. 

Itangapang. 

Waif  rung. 

J  aobari. 

Maidane. 

Eatmati. 

Yabbadeppa. 

Jil. 

Maiamajuwa. 

Eungsuug. 

Yamman. 

J  itpur. 

Mainrapur. 

Sabri. 

Yektapa. 

•Jogmai. 

]\Ialim. 

Sabjung. 

DhANKUT-I. 

Ahalia. 

Amrang. 

Bagunga. 

Bejambo. 

Akhisalla. 

Anddiiri. 

Bajeni. 

Belara. 

Akhoboi. 

Angbang. 

Baile. 

Belunga. 

Alciicha. 

Anglio. 

Baldunga. 

Bengna. 

Alsidung. 

Angla. 

Balukbop. 

Bettara. 

Amale. 

Angsrung. 

Baiichere. 

Bbadame. 

Ambalung. 

Arga'e. 

Baniagbaru. 

Bhalanre. 

Ambliotia. 

Arubhotia. 

Bansgbar. 

Bhalukote. 

Ambole. 

Arukliarka. 

Banspani. 

Bbarapar. 

Amchooa. 

Atluirasai. 

Barabase. 

Bhere. 

Amlahaug., 

Athrai. 

Bar  jam. 

Bhigoteni. 

Ammegden. 

Bagba. 

Batasse. 

Bbittria, 
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Bhode. 

Bhodok. 

Birgaon. 

Bokkim. 

Bhokteni. 

Bhoktunna. 

Buddia. 

Budhekarle, 

Badhok. 

Budottarbutai. 

Bunchania. 

Barimkim. 

Burimorong. 

Chaite. 

Chainpur. 

Chaintimba. 

Chaluwa. 

Cbamtapu. 

Chandani. 

Cbangia. 

Chanowa. 

Cbantapu. 

Cbaodanda. 

Chapabhain. 

Chara. 

Chaurikarka. 

Cheaptung. 

Chebote. 

Cheruwa. 

Chiabre. 

Cbiki  oba. 

Chgdena. 

Chimpakol. 

Chimraha. 

Chintang. 

Chitlong. 

Chityok. 

Chokmago. 

CboDgbaug. 

Chongkurang. 

Chokrok. 

Chowdanna. 

Chowria. 

Chuan. 

Chuhandanra. 

Chuhare. 

Chummangdangfii. 

Chumpakota. 

Chungbang. 

Churibas. 

Churman. 

Damara. 

Damresi. 

DangJange. 

Dangesangu. 

Danragaon. 

Darima. 

Darlami, 

Daringba. 

Darling. 

Dfiunge. 


HhankutA' 

Dcml)l. 

Dengfqia. 

Deorall. 

IMiabiUUg. 

Dlia]ikuta. 

Dllai'apaui. 

Dliuku. 

Ulicihnuka. 

riioraj. 

riv  re. 

]  diiibbe. 

Dibunra. 

Diagla. 

l)(irainl)a. 

Dumrise. 

Duseni. 

Duskuti. 

Eba. 

Ewa. 

F  akuma. 
Fanguwa. 

Gairi. 

Garrigaon. 

Gasuwa. 

Gidde._ 

Gogani. 

Golikarka. 

Golkari. 

Gomanipata. 

Gosuwa. 

Gumal. 

Guranse. 
Gurhumba. 
Halle.  _ 

Halliasi, 

Hallikarki. 

Hamarjang. 

Hamela. 

Hamlalung. 

Hangdewa. 

Hangdem. 

Hangghuni. 

Hangjang. 

Hangmara. 

Ilangpabung. 

Hangpang. 

Hangsari. 

Hangtiera. 

Hangsimba. 

Hangthawa. 

Hanjoun. 

Hastapur. 

Hathimara. 

Hatikarkarka. 

Hatisunre. 

HeJanga. 

H  elang. 

Hellia. 

Helua. 

Herde. 

Hewako. 


'Contd. 

Hora. 

]  Ininbang. 

1 1  iinga. 

Ilaindanda. 

Imbong. 

Incliiinari. 

Isbo. 

Jagado. 

Jagamagu. 

J  agadabari. 
Jayabale. 

J  elahar. 

J  elkeni. 

Jimjeewa. 

Jinjuwa. 

J  onbhan. 

J  ongia. 

J  ugado. 

Jukpakri. 

Kagune. 

Kalange. 

Kamba. 

Kambare. 

Kamlaluiig. 

Kanglabang. 

Kanjabar. 

Kanniabar. 

Kapbrebas. 

Kaph  rebote. 

Kare. 

Kartike. 

Kartumcha. 

Kasirah. 

Ivarangdanra. 

Katahare. 

Kayatamba. 

Keliarapua. 

Kekabari. 

Kepek. 

Keplabung. 

Kerinim. 

Kesaiwagpopa. 

Kewaring. 

K  haria. 

IvhataJouclia. 

Kheoren. 

Kherabari. 

Khesangpapo. 

Khesirata. 

Iviiesita. 

Kliewabari. 

Khikaniacha. 

Khodauibu. 

Kliokliljung. 

Kliokse. 

Klioktap. 

K  lioku. 

Khopcdiia. 

Kliopek. 

Khoritar. 

Kbowaphuk. 


Klioyakholia. 

Khuaphok. 

Kliunga. 

Khunw.i. 

Kibang. 

Kingring. 

K  ogling. 
Kopchia. 
Koyakhola. 

K  umalal. 

Kumdang. 

Kurle. 

Kurungbansr. 

Kusuwa. 

Kyabok. 

Labre. 

Laktapa. 

Lalikarka. 

Ijamatar. 

Lanlingkani, 

Lanjakor. 

Lasunia. 

Lebong. 

Lech  on ga. 

Lecliua. 

Legwana. 

Libang. 

I.imbatu. 

Lingdep. 

Lingdim. 

Lingkira. 

Lingrop. 

Loapho. 

Lokumba. 

Lopwadin. 

Losani, 

Loungmadin. 

Loungpliabang. 

Lukudin. 

Lumargdin. 

Lumluk. 

laingwdi. 

Luwa. 

Lysin  gbang. 
Macliebuno'. 
Madi. 

iladamsing. 

Mahabankhu. 

M  ahamanke. 
Mahang, 

Mahangbelara. 

Maliasering. 

Malulen. 

Mabwa. 

Maidane. 

M  ajpokri. 

Mai  it  a. 

blajtola. 

Majuwa. 

Makluba. 

Maklung, 
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Malabasi. 

Malabaii. 

Malgaon. 

Malna. 

Maml’ng. 

Manaljong. 

Manding. 

Manebang. 

Mandrewa. 

i^fanpgr. 

M  aowa. 

M  are. 

Marabns. 

Margapokri. 

Matem. 

Meanling. 

Melialbotia. 

Mehale 

Mewakhola. 

Mamlung. 

Mewaraja. 

Mewajung 

Miklnng. 

Moga. 

Mimgsari. 

Moralung. 

Morhungsufki. 

Morang. 

Morongabang. 

Malgaon. 

Munaliong. 

Mur. 

Murtidunga. 

Muwaden. 

Myem. 

N  age. 

Nalibo. 

Namdaki. 

Namdukbola. 

Namja. 

Namjong. 

Nampu.' 

Nangin. 

N  an  k  ho  la. 

Nankholeng. 

Naongia. 

Na»awa. 

Nebiing. 

Kembang. 

Nenadin 

Nesum. 

Nenradin. 

Niga’ia. 

Niiiili. 

Nimba. 

Ningali. 

Ningrada, 

Nirpa. 

Nohwa. 

Numbaii. 

Numluk. 


Nungla. 

Nunkaling. 

Nunthala. 

Oakmalung. 

Oba. 

Okti. 

Oplabung. 

Orlung. 

Orok. 

Oyem. 

Padbe. 

Pagtcnkani. 

Paka. 

Pakribaswa. 

Pakung. 

Pale. 

Palthen. 

Pungkani. 

Paranage. 

Pangtham. 

Pantbar. 

Parjong. 

Patigrton. 

Parriadin. 

Parti. 

Patlia. 

Pauwa. 

Pawakhola. 

Pewa. 

Perwaden. 

Petal  a. 

Pliabin. 

Phaiba. 

Phakchowa. 

Phakdag, 

Phakship. 

Phaktbep. 

Phakuma. 

Phamtun. 

Phangna. 

Pharappa 

Phdap. 

Pheydayo. 

Phedapjung. 

Phedentar. 

P  bedim. 

Pbejimba. 

Phejongyok. 

Phembia. 

Pbeodim. 

Phewa. 

Phijung.^ 

Phimbu. 

Phokribas. 

Phoglung. 

Pbokte.  ^ 

Phowa. 

Phugong. 

Phulpa. 

Phundwa. 

Phunling, 


Pitala. 

Phurya. 

Pithnngba- 

Pitlap. 

Pitliiraba. 

Piumbota. 

Poklabung. 

Pokri. 

Puldung. 

Pulkia. 

Punchiabimg. 

Pungbung. 

Punsing. 

Purkia. 

Purjan. 

Rakha. 

Rampur. 

Ramite 

Ramkowa. 

Ranigaon. 

Hasna. 

Ratancha. 

Ratmale. 

Rawakbola. 

Rinchim. 

Rumsang. 

Sabten. 

Sahnwa. 

Sagmow. 

Saingumba. 

Sajingwa, 

Sakayajong. 

Sakpara. 

Salbhote. 

Saleri. 

Salungwa. 

Samangkn. 

Samba. 

Sambiyok. 

Sambakchang. 

Samdorok. 

Samleten. 

Sandu. 

Sangabho. 

Saiigakar. 

Sangbangu. 

Sanglumba. 

Sangnam. 

Sangu. 

Sanne. 

Sansingwa. 

Santas. 

Santhakva. 

Saplaku. 

Sraoa. 

Saratapa. 

Satikofa. 

Sartap. 

Saangbang. 

Sawaden. 

Sawrepi. 


Seabrung. 

Segaya. 

Segembo. 

Segnma. 

Segwara. 

Sekhungwa. 

Selajung. 

Sendowa. 

Sen  gem wa. 
Seoli. 

Serung. 

Sewarakane. 

Shaungia. 

Sheabrumba. 

Sheakpok. 

Shubhong. 

Siawa. 

Sibien. 

Sidedanra. 

Sidipur. 

Sigimba. 

Sindna. 

Sikhtem. 

Sikkarpur. 

Silijung. 

Simbewa. 

Simle. 

Sinephua. 

Simra. 

Simsar. 

Sinam. 

Singaon. 

Singdeiiiba. 

Singdeal. 

Singlagari. 

Singiti. 

Singthapa. 

Sirahe. 

Sirjaon. 

Sirpong. 

Siuakliola. 

Sobowa. 

Sogum. 

Sokrokpo. 

Solahani. 

Soliiia. 

Soogsabo. 

Sowriani. 

Subanam. 

Subewa. 

Subhang. 

Subna. 

Sudap. 

Sukidap. 

Suindhu. 

Sunajik. 

Sundanre. 

Sundbai. 

Sungnam. 

Sungpakjung. 

Spukamj. 
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Siirkia. 

Susling. 

Suwara. 

T.aliiWiung. 

TaMljung. 

'J'aniakia. 

Tfiinaphokri. 

Tambsekholu. 

Tainkliu. 

Tamphula. 

Tamraiii;. 

Tam  sang. 

Taintung. 

Tangkna. 

Tangkua. 

Tanglewa. 

Tangphn. 

Tangsua. 

Taprnng. 

'I'apliajimg. 

Tapliathap. 

Tarid. 

Taungaba. 

Taimkowa. 

Tiiunyrna. 

Tekuiiala. 

Telia. 

'J’ellang. 

Tellok. 

Teluba. 


Artharsae  (Thum). 
Baglung. 

D  o’ 

-ualciftnia. 
Eftrrathar  (Thum). 
Basen. 

Basnapur. 

Bastar. 

Bhalthung. 

Bhangara. 

Busnapur. 

Cbapre. 

Chepav. 

Dfidiiig  (Zilla). 
Paiiragaonra. 

1  'anrathok. 

Deorali  (Ilium). 
Dliaur. 


Abri. 

Amdanva. 

Ajirkot. 

Avu. 

Arwat. 

Aunlo. 

Bagepani, 

Baboliora. 


DllANKUTA“fC«  tcl. 


Tembbo. 

Temmevra. 

^’llamtbum. 

Tbcpang. 

'I’liangsoling. 

Tliarethun. 

Tl'.arpu. 

Tliecbomba. 

Tlionslabo. 

Tliobibung. 

Thok-a 

Tboklimba. 

'I'boppi. 

Tbi'oke. 

Thouglong. 

Thouseling. 

Thoini. 

Thukiiiia. 

Tlmmki. 

Tliumtbap. 

Thungbangphe. 

Thungbangyok. 

Tliungkaling. 

Thunglabang. 

Tlmngsaling. 

Thuntbak. 

Tilkani. 

Tilluk. 

Tinden. 

Tingari. 


Tinsale. 

'I'intama. 

Tiringia. 

Tiratire. 

I'itima. 

Torke. 

'J'ua. 

Tiimling. 

Tun>;ka. 

Tnngma. 

Tuiurbibong. 

Timgi'ungwa. 

Tungsumma. 

Tuiilung. 

Tnrumba. 

Umlabong. 

Umling. 

Umphowa. 

Unglabary. 

Ungsaon. 

Wabnng. 

Wadeli. 

Wadim. 

Wajong. 

Wana. 

Waneni. 

Warangi. 

Waredin. 

Warepliung. 

W  asum. 


No.  1  West. 

Dopabare. 

Oaii’B. 

Gaya. 

Gerku. 

Gurja. 


(Naw-Ikot.) 

Kolma. 

Lajiang. 

Lamchhap, 

Lamiehor. 

Lam  id  an  da  (Zilla) 
Lanchia. 


Rabilas. 

Limia. 

Kabule 

Limitar. 

Kakmi. 

Alagarnas. 

Kalianpur. 

Maidbi  (Thum) 

Kalku. 

IMaidision. 

Kaonli. 

Matikhani. 

Karkigaon(Thum). 

Namehen. 

Khari  (Thum). 

Nayagaon. 

Kinchit  (Thum). 

Nuwakot  (Zilla). 

Kiristi.  * 

Paku. 

Kodanra. 

Patchok. 

No.  2  W^est. 

(Gurkh.I.) 

illagesaiul  Tluims  belonging  to  Gurkha. 

Bangabari. 

Bliiaguti. 

Barliali, 

Bhounrabari. 

Burdanra. 

Birsing. 

Bai'jjak. 

Bubve. 

Baseri. 

Bunkot  (Thum). 

Biitase. 

Champani. 

Belani. 

Cbautra. 

Bliab)'!'- 

Chengle. 

Werakot. 

Whaku. 

Woroku 

Woroklam. 

Woyom. 

Woypung. 

Yakan. 

Yak  rumba. 

Yacgmang. 

Yangnam. 

Yangowa. 

Yangrup 

Yangsango. 

Yangsingjong. 

Yap  pa. 

Yasok. 

Yeawah. 

Yeablang. 

Yektele. 

Yektin. 

Yeogumba. 

Yesabu. 

Yokumba. 

Yongdiu. 

Yoem. 

Yumbung. 

Yukabu. 

Yupbodhanra. 

Yuwa. 


Pokhra. 

Poye. 

Pulkachor. 

Putlikhat. 

Rajwara. 

Ramkot. 

Ratamati. 

Sallyan  (Zilla). 

Sandhikola. 

Satikot. 

Sirkot. 

Sisapani. 

Sisneri. 

Tasarpu  (Thum). 
Tarle. 

Thana. 

Totke. 


Chiapsa. 

Chilang. 

Chipliati. 

Danragaon. 

Danrapani. 

Darbung 

(1  hum). 
Barling, 


0 
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Deorali  (Thuin). 
Hhansiora. 
Dharapani. 
Sibling  (Thum). 
Ddankot. 

Finaui. 

Gaikhur  (Thum). 
Gairun. 

Gajuri. 

Gan  lira. 

Garun  g. 
Gegrichhap. 
Gencbok. 
Gharung. 

Gumdi. 

Harme  (Thura). 
Harpia. 

Hirkot. 

Jan  rung, 
.lanrang. 

Jhar. 

J  hiori. 


Aletar. 

Amdanra. 

Arkhole. 

Bachkaitar. 

Bali  hole. 

Bandipur  (Thum). 
Banspani. 
Bhansar. 
Bhiiknua. 

Binikot. 

Bising. 

Chanchil. 

Chandoli. 

Chaptliar. 

Chhang  (Thum). 

Danragaon. 

Dhanung. 


Buradi. 

Bibang. 

Bahadurpur. 

Baisikarka. 

Bandipur  (Thum; 

Bankatta. 

Bankewa. 

Easnapur. 

Bazarkot. 

Biahguti. 

Boribot. 

Chamakhark. 

Chandra. 

Chang  (Thum). 
Chanoutia. 
Chhapthok. 
Chisapani 


No.  2  West.  (Gurkha) — contd. 


Kaijalpani. 

Kaleri. 

Kamahok. 

Katunje. 
Khanchok. 

Ivhari. 

Kliarkkot. 
Khoplang  (Thum). 
Kokhe  (Thum). 
Kumpur. 

Kushene. 

Laguwa. 

Lamaohastara. 

Lame, 

Lakam  (Thum). 
Liglig  (Thum). 
Limi. 

Machel. 

Makaipur  (Thum). 
Makesing. 

M  anokamna 
Mate. 

No.  3  West. 

Dh  arampani. 
Dhenri. 

Dhor  (Zilla). 
Dordor  (Thum). 
Dorlam^ 

D  u  r  u  c  h  u  n  g 
(Thum). 

Gamra. 

Gargaon. 

Gazatari. 

Gihasthok. 

Gisithok. 

Giring  i Zilla). 

Hilekliark. 

Huslang. 

.Tahargaon. 

Jalwang. 


Melang. 

Mengbu. 

Milhm. 

Mirkot. 

M  ukasing. 

Mulabari. 

Nawakot 

Nayagaon. 

Nepani. 

Orchrenl. 

Pairia. 

Palba. 

I’on^ai. 

Pakhuria. 

Pam. 

Paslang. 

Pausra. 

Phenam. 

Pipalthok. 

Pirajung. 

Pokhrithok. 

Purkot. 

(Bandipur.) 

ICachap. 

Kaleri. 

Kartop. 

Kalche. 

Kolakani. 

Kunung. 

Lamagaoii. 

M  atra. 

Mirlung  (Thum). 
Mohore. 

Hiuchak. 

Nahaju. 

Kaiagaon. 

Naram. 

Nibuapari. 

Pachtli  ar. 

Pakathok. 


Zilla  Tanliu, 


Chunemura. 
Dabum  (Thum). 
Davwa. 

Deorali 

Dharampani. 

Doke. 

Dordor  (Thum). 
Faruka. 

Gajarkot. 
Galikham  (Thum). 
Gehri. 

Gunga. 

Harkpur. 

Jamrnng. 

Jarbans. 

Jaspiir. 

J  har. 


Jita. 

J  owbari. 
Frafal.'om. 
Katunjia. 
Kianing. 

Bungle  (Thum), 

Manung. 

■Miinur. 

Marangkot. 

Mayakhu. 

IMewabari. 

Moria. 

Na  ganpur. 

Nagraon. 

Kaidar. 

Nayagaon. 

Okhaldi. 


Rainas 
Eanagaon.- 
Salang. 
Sallian. 
Sekam. 
Siartung. 
Silangkot. 
Sinachor. 
Siranchok 
(Thum). 
Sir]  or. 
Sunjung. 
Taklung 

(Thum) . 
Taksar. 
Takur. 
Tanchok. 
Taulechauk. 
Tunnane, 
Udaipur. 
Waihak. 


Palteng. 

Perung. 

Pipalnala. 

Eamkot. 

Rising  (Zilla). 
Sehritiir. 
Simpani. 
Sunafeot. 

Tanhu  (Zilla). 
Taruka. 

Thaprak(  I'hum). 
Tinang. 

Ting. 

Umchok. 

Wakle. 

Yamchok. 


Pachem. 

Puliinarung. 

Eamkot. 

Eatamata. 

Eawaldanra. 

Salbajung. 

Sanja. 

Simle. 

Siranga. 

Sunder. 

Syano. 

Tankot. 

Trauka. 

Tulsara 
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AmclSnrS. 

Archald. 

Kaidi. 

Bajagarah. 

Chaiichil. 

Clieraii  ga. 

Chokdnnra. 

DaDrakhori. 


AlkatSr, 

Anpadu. 

Apu. 

Argha  (Thum). 
Arghum. 

\rmola  (Thum). 

rmola  (Thum). 
Arwa. 

Astam  (Thum). 
Baden. 

Baghia. 

Bahakot. 

Baidirsing. 

Baidung. 

Bajadi. 

Balamdi. 

Barba. 

BataleJ 

Batechour. 

Bhainsigounva. 

Birkot. 

Bliuk. 

Bijepur  (Thum). 
Birchok  (Thum). 
Blspur. 

Boli. 

Bamja. 

Chable. 

Changle. 

Changlung. 

Cliankpur. 

Chargaon. 

Chetie. 

Chipli  (Thum). 
Chisapani  (Tlium). 
Chipli  (Thum). 
Dabung. 

Dagu. 

Dam  pus. 
Dangsing. 

Danra. 

Daruwa. 

Deorali  (Thum). 
Dhampas  (Thum). 
Dhani. 

Dharagaon. 

Dbarsing. 


No,  3  West  (B.andipue) — conld. 


Zilln  Tiising. 


Danrakthok. 

Glia  slum. 

Newapani. 

Denu. 

Guinantele. 

Paltang. 

Deorali. 

IIuka-lTuka. 

Pancrtliok. 

Dumkot. 

Kahun  (Thum). 

Pirung. 

Gharung. 

Kbokc. 

Pingkai. 

G  hiring. 

Kila. 

Sabfindgi. 

Gonsclakh. 

Kondi. 

Sallian. 

Ghothani. 

Kothar  (Thum). 

Sisiiig. 

Zilla  Kdski 

( PoJera) . 

Dhor. 

Kura. 

Reman. 

Dhankot. 

Bale. 

Riikur. 

Ditarli. 

Lamagaon. 

Rithan  (Thum). 

Dopaliarc. 

Lamasunwara. 

Rupakot 

Durnugchung. 

Lamachaur. 

(Thum). 

Eikang. 

Bangle. 

Ruse. 

Fuincliok. 

Bespal. 

Sabit. 

Gardigaon. 

Bimi. 

Salangkot. 

Gayachok. 

Buwang  (Thum). 

Said  aura. 

Ghable. 

Maj. 

Sallian  (Thum). 

Ghachok. 

Makanpur. 

Sami. 

Ghalol. 

•Malagari. 

Sandhikhola. 

Gbanrung. 

iVlaodanda  (Thum). 

Samris. 

Giabran. 

Manja  (Thum). 

Sankhu. 

Gilung. 

Jlaiiung. 

Sare. 

Harjiak  (Thum).  I 

Manungkot. 

Shengi. 

Hasupur. 

klarghi. 

Sidane. 

Hile. 

Dlarisa  (Thum), 

Sika. 

Hinjakot  (Thum). 

Mo!  tore. 

Sidklung. 

Jaitlmng. 

Nawakot. 

Siklis  (Thum). 

Janiirc. 

Nayadanra. 

Sirkot. 

Jaujerori. 

Nayagaou  (Thum). 

Slsapani. 

Jlifilak-ot. 

Kindiacluiur. 

Sisne. 

Kabre. 

Okdi. 

Sungle. 

Kai’ulbot. 

Okbaria. 

Tak  (Tlium). 

Kaire. 

Beinc'liok. 

Takle. 

Kaiablanra. 

Pakilliar. 

Tiikur. 

Kaia'iallg. 

raliungtar. 

Tallokot 

K  anugaou. 

Palj  alichhap. 

(Thum). 

Kai'ilgaou. 

Pamkai)'  (Tluim), 

Tanchok 

Karpu. 

Paiitlulanra. 

(Thum). 

Ki’.rputur. 

Parlia. 

Siaklung 

Karina. 

Phuleras. 

( I'hum). 

Kanli. 

Piarjung. 

Tanjoli. 

Kasliki  (Zilla). 

Pilang. 

Tanung. 

Khadirjnng. 

Poklira  Bazar. 

Tansing. 

Kbiivaluriang. 

Pondhar. 

1  Taondio. 

Kliil'lang  (Thum). 

Punjia. 

i  Taprang 

Klunja. 

P  u  r  a  n  c  h  a  u  r 

1  (Thum). 

Kiristi. 

(Thum). 

Tarlo. 

Koiripani. 

Pustum. 

Taprang 

Kolma. 

Painas. 

(Thum). 

Koi'ilanra. 

llaipur. 

Uleri. 

Kowli. 

Pamja  (Thum), 

Wamuna. 

Kulki. 

Pvanisuwara. 

Yanjakot. 

Kunakanra. 

Ranpu 

Kunda  danra. 

llastal. 
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No.  4  West,  (Syangja.) 


Villages  said  to  belong  to  Sgdngja  Tehsil. 


Adi. 

Chiruwa. 

J  ilang. 

Aigambi. 

1  adre. 

Kabre. 

Arch.aur. 

Dangsing  (Thum). 

Kadami. 

Artha. 

Banrakot. 

Kaliari. 

Asare. 

Deorali. 

Kamti. 

Atlithiir  (Thum). 

Dewankot. 

Karansura. 

Bagnung. 

Dhankot. 

Kegmi. 

Bale. 

Dhuwakot  (Thum). 

Khaltia, 

Balakot. 

Gaindi. 

Kilung. 

Balkot  (Thum). 

Galdo. 

Kimudanra. 

Balga. 

Garangdi  (Thum). 

Kiristi  (Thum). 

Bangara. 

Garung. 

Kolma. 

Bat  ichor. 

Gemi. 

Lame  (Thum), 

Bhaderpata. 

Guang. 

Lapuli. 

BhaiBagaonra. 

Guliang. 

Limdanra. 

Biuaogkot. 

Gurunj. 

Malangkot  (Thum) 

Chaliare. 

Gurungsing. 

N  ayakark. 

Chepti. 

Hingi. 

Orgadim. 

Zilla  Bhirkot. 


Amildung. 

Dharampaui. 

Kekmi. 

Artal. 

Dharing. 

Kalku. 

Arukliark. 

Dhap. 

Kanre. 

Attliar  (Thum). 

Dhapu. 

Kawari. 

Bajdai. 

Durchung. 

Karon  So  war  a. 

Balco. 

Gabate. 

Khairekot. 

Banare. 

Gainsing. 

Kiagmi. 

Baragaon. 

Gaon  Jaura. 

Kihung. 

Baile. 

Gaonka. 

Kiglia. 

Bardanra. 

Giamisowara 

Ki]inas  (Thum). 

Bhaluadaiira. 

Giichat. 

Kilung. 

Budipur. 

Gbbrehota. 

Kohidim. 

Chaigrni. 

Guardi. 

Kohiing, 

Chaiupur. 

Gurbal. 

Kokhia. 

Cliaiigsiog. 

Gui'danra. 

Kumii’iung. 

Cliap. 

] lukadanra. 

Kutamso. 

Cliapte. 

J  arpandanra. 

Lamdanra. 

Chepung. 

J  cpundanra. 

ilagem. 

Cliahare. 

Jelong. 

lilalagiri. 

Chiaria. 

Jhauri. 

Mallngkot  (Thum) 

Chibung. 

Jogithum. 

Moliore. 

Chitra. 

Kalche. 

Mugrani. 

Danragaon, 

Kafaldanra. 

Namjakot. 

Danrakot.) 

Kebang. 

Kayagaon. 

Umlunga. 


Zilla  Parhat. 


Aruchor. 

Bach  ok. 

Balkot. 

Balewa. 

Banglichok. 

Barang. 

Barapa. 

Ba^aon. 

Brisia. 


Chai'thar. 

Chin  Jfrkbark. 

Chisunga. 

Chondela. 

Bailung. 

Bakapludi. 

Dang>ang. 

Dai'awa. 

Deorali. 


Banspani. 

Bateri. 

Batichour. 

Bazarkot. 

Bidiani. 

Ba  xlichok, 
Chaiupur. 
Chamlila. 
Chaotan. 


Pakdar. 

Patlepani. 

Pipaltar. 

Pokhrichhap. 

Eaguwa  (Thum). 

Raobang. 

Eapu. 

Riserdanra. 

Eisinge. 

Sal’.an. 

Sikam  (Thum), 

Singarkot. 

Sirbari. 

Sirukbark. 

Siungdi.i 

Tanarkot(Thum) . 

Tangrang. 

Thela. 


Panglung. 

Patra. 

Eangbhang, 

Eagna. 

Eahu. 

Eapakot. 

Rasta  I . 

Eayale. 

Sakhar  (Thum). 
Sakhep. 
Samakot. 
Samris. 

Samus. 

Saiikar. 

Sapangdi. 

Sarbor. 

Sallian. 

Sekam  (Thum). 
Sildanra. 
Sirukhark. 
Surung. 

Tarle  (Thum). 
Totke. 

Udessi. 


Dhanrakatiii. 

Dhur. 

Dura. 

Dursha. 

Gamarchok. 

Gasepatea. 

Genii. 

Ghanpokhra. 

Ghote. 
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Blrlun>?. 


No.  4  West  (Syangja) — conoid, 
Zilla  Farbal — {contd). 


Wegha  (Tliura). 

Zilla  Palling, 

I  Ohishapani. 

P'vLPA*  Teiisil, 


Gobre. 

Lamagaon. 

Partle. 

Sanjao. 

Gliotisi. 

Lamclnng. 

Patligahra. 

Silanchour. 

]  lari  gaon . 

Lamiung. 

Pirajung. 

Siinle. 

Jikhaarn. 

Lam  tong. 

Porthok. 

Siropani. 

Jita. 

Lubhung. 

Punla. 

Sirhigchok, 

Jitakot. 

Lumga. 

PuTan  kot. 

Sirseni. 

Kafiildanra. 

Lunipcx. 

Pack  ok. 

Sukiakot. 

Kolki. 

Maling. 

Bainas. 

Takkia. 

Karcli, 

jMajkhark. 

Ramchok. 

ThIcouii. 

Kami. 

Mirlung. 

Ram  ga 

Tandrang. 

Kaski. 

Naotar. 

Ratanpur. 

Tapakot. 

Koraonbote. 

Narwal. 

S.ilbvu’u. 

Thansing. 

Kubli. 

Nawarfchar. 

(Baraakot. 

Tilar. 

Kunchha. 

Pa  n  dan  r  a. 

Sangdi. 

Tikerui, 

Lakajung. 

Paninfznkliani. 

Sangape. 

Toksa. 

Ukarl 

No.  5  West. 

(Keore.) 

Zilla  Garhnn, 

AndliigaoTi. 

Bollcakot. 

Gurunggaon. 

Pclakot. 

Andhikhola. 

BboiiTiria. 

Jinniwa. 

Pitlo. 

Aonle. 

Birga. 

Kachikot. 

Pokwadi. 

Arglia. 

Bolire. 

Kaloi'i. 

Rangdang. 

Arjewa. 

Chap. 

Tv9]ihaldanra. 

Rasikbola. 

AruTiijkot. 

Cbapkot  (Thum). 

KapiU'di.i 

Salangkot. 

Bajahkot. 

Charkot. 

Karkilrot  (Tbum). 

Sialkot. 

Bajangkot. 

Cliiruwa. 

Kotakot  (Timm). 

Sirkot  (Thuni). 

Balam. 

Bangsing. 

Linidanra. 

Sirsckot(Thuni) 

Baltbung. 

Dbore. 

IMadai. 

Sovel. 

Bangrasi  (Thuni). 

Galiatia. 

iiTalumdanra. 

Taid. 

Banjang. 

Gajnri. 

IMajliiot. 

Tclakot. 

Banlcatta. 

Galkot. 

Arajniavo. 

Tovasi. 

Bardanra. 

Gavangdi  (Thuni). 

iMinarakot. 

Thanidanra. 

Barki. 

Giaja. 

Nayakark. 

Tliantliap. 

Barlalung. 

Gijantis. 

Pakbadi. 

Thaplco. 

Beleha. 

Gurungdi. 

Peku. 

Tui’kot. 

Lawthung. 


Adauiara. 

Asssaro. 

Bansidaiiia. 

Besaga. 

Aghmg. 

Badarpur. 

Baraclnili. 

Bhangi. 

Akliarthok. 

lihirpani. 

Barak  ot. 

Bliaronsio. 

Atlong. 

Bagalia. 

Barangdi. 

Bliajari. 

Aiiidanra. 

Bagnas. 

Bardanra. 

Bliarek. 

Amllu. 

Baiiadurpur. 

Barikot. 

Bbawag. 

Andhiarakhola. 

Baldenggari. 

Barlcul. 

Barcletung. 

Avehate. 

Balga. 

Basnapar. 

Bhustving. 

Arewa. 

Balthfing. 

Biitasi;. 

Bhutuke. 

Argali. 

llanilrikanra. 

^Batasar. 

Bisundanra. 

Arglia  (Zilla). 

Banglang. 

Bn  yam. 

Birk'ot. 

Argiiasiiig. 

Bauguiig. 

Bcidanr.a. 

Boiglia. 

Arkliole. 

Banka. 

Belua. 

Bohinjc. 

Palpa. 


‘  TauBCu  is  praotiually  tbo  sane  as  PalpA,  aucl  liciicc  all  villages  oi  the  former  arc  iiieludcd  uuder  the  licadiag 
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riLP.l  Tehsil — contd. 


Eolipoltbra. 

Borsia. 

Botukund. 

Boza. 

Bujuiig. 

Buibule. 

Bumgas. 
Bannathok . 
Burikot. 

Ciiahare. 

Chalkn. 

Chan  gale, 

Cliaptliok. 

Charghare. 

Cliidipani 

Chilangili. 

Chistung. 

Choraku. 

Chorkot:. 

DanratJum. 

Danragaon. 

Uanrathok. 

Darumpaud 

Dausing. 

Barga. 

Darkasing. 

Dawari. 

Daya. 

Beochuliboid. 

Beogbir. 

Deorali. 

Deoralithok. 

Bhabitang. 

Bilunga. 

Blihkhark. 

Bbobadi. 

Bholiinora. 

Bhiaju. 

Bhurkot  (Zllla) 
Bhustung. 
Burdung. 
BuTcha. 

Galdo. 

Galkot  (Zilla). 

Llanrakot. 

Garhani. 

Gayathok. 

Gensingchhap. 

Ghamire. 

Ghanpokhra, 

Gberdi. 

Gbotasi. 

Giala. 

Goithau. 

Gokhunga, 

Golipatan. 

Gopalcbhap. 

Gelikhark. 

Gothadi. 

Giangdi. 

Gulmi  (Zilla). 


Gumba. 

Guinra. 

Gurbliakot. 

Gurang  jiing. 

llanjiabari. 

llai'pbiakark. 

Ilatigounra. 

llcklaiig. 

1 1  onsak . 
Huksiiikot. 

]  luinin. 

Ilunga. 

Hangi. 

Iluwadi. 

Isina  (Zilla), 

J  abkari, 
Jamire, 

J  avbrns 
J  arlangdi, 

J  ebungi. 

J  haiui'ang, 
Jherdi. 

Jhina. 

Kadhar, 

Kafalbeusi, 

Kabare. 

Kaleri, 

Kangi'ung. 

Kanibas. 

Ivaraindi. 

ICarauiko^. 

KaiMBgha. 

Karbung. 

Karikot, 

Kebadanra. 

Keklang. 

Kenannig. 

Ivemedanra, 

Kcrtung. 

Kabseni. 

Kbachi  (Zilla). 

Kiamrang. 

Kiodanra. 

1\  iun. 

Idobari. 

Kolia. 

Ivokalchbap. 

Koldanra. 

Konadanra. 

Koplak. 

Ivolla. 

Kuakot. 

Kudanri. 

Kunapani. 

Kurga. 

Kiirjang. 

K 11  slang, 

Lankhuri. 

Ijape. 

Limdein, 

Limpata. 


Limptang. 

Loreng. 

Lmnbas. 

Madi. 

Jlabakal. 

Majkot. 

klabigaclii. 

kfangare. 

Maiiwa. 

Me  rang. 
Marangkot. 
Marsidanra. 
Masein. 

.Matha. 

Jlebi'dhap. 

Me.Viibari. 

Mital. 

Mobandanra. 

Mobore. 

iMorung. 

Motbabari. 

Mupiiig. 

Musikot  (Zilla). 

Kacbuni. 

Naber. 

Naitola. 
Namidanra. 
jST  amta. 

Narana. 

Narainclibap. 

Kay  agar  i. 

Nayagaon. 

Nayapati. 

Nayar. 

Nuwakot. 

Okhlia. 

Paklua. 

Paktung. 

Piilasardanra. 

Paligba. 

Pa’pa  (Zilla). 

Pal  tun. 

Palung. 

Pangria. 

Panikot. 

Parvat  (Zilla). 

Patan. 

Patle. 

Parakthok. 

Paundi. 

Pibaldanra. 

Pilua. 

Pipalchhap. 

Pipaldanra. 

I'okhvi. 

Poi'kani. 

J’otuti. 

Postadikhola. 

Punga. 

liabas. 

Kalabf  n 


Pamchia. 

Ilanipur. 

llataiiiati. 

lllragba. 

Roia. 

Ruchang. 

Rukse. 

Rdlbinis. 

Ruin  si. 
Sakine. 

S  albas. 

Saleiit- 

Saliantlian. 

Sdinauclii. 

Samangkot. 

biainot. 

Sainuaga. 

Sanahungi, 

Satbab . 

Sateoti. 

Satigavbi. 

Satukol. 

Saor.e. 

Shikarkot. 

Sialiju. 

Siandatira. 

Sidbipani. 

Sikar. 

Sikardanra. 

Sildung. 

Silingi. 

Silna. 

Siluwa. 

Siraaldaura. 

Sinchas. 

Sindaiira. 

Singebas. 

Sirtung. 

Siun. 

Somre. 

Somerdi. 

Sungdi. 

Tahnu. 

Talajerdi. 

'I'altung. 

Tanias. 

'1  amasdanra. 

Tansing. 

Taprek. 

Tare. 

Tatara. 

Tekjor. 

Thansil. 

Tliapakot. 

Tinghare. 

Uladi. 

Wangsljung. 

Wootang. 
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PxVLPA  Teiisil — concld. 


Zilla  Galkot. 

Hil.  I  liigha.  1  Kama. 
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